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War  Issue 


From  time  to  time  in  the  past  The  Journal  op  Property 
Management  has  devoted  an  entire  issue  to  a  particularly 
timely  topic.  With  operating  problems  increasing  day  by  day,  it 
seemed  to  your  editors  that  the  discussions  of  Government  men  in 
our  recent  school  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  would  contain  information 
pertinent  to  the  solution  of  these  manifold  problems. 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  is  proud  of  the  course 
in  Wartime  Management  which  was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
last  month.  It  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  transpor¬ 
tation  and  housing  difficulties,  ninety-three  students  from  virtually 
all  over  the  United  States  attended  this  course.  It  is  likewise  proud 
that  the  men  of  Government,  busy  as  they  are  nowdays,  were 
sufficiently  impressed  with  the  calibre  of  the  course  and  its  students 
that  they  agreed  to  give  of  their  time  and  effort  to  prepare  and 
deliver  speeches  before  the  student  body.  For  this  co-operation 
the  Institute  here  formally  expresses  its  gratitude. 

As  we  become  more  and  more  a  nation  in  total  war  —  a  nation 
whose  economy  is  dedicated  to  the  single  objective  of  victory  — 
housing  and  the  management  of  housing  are  essential  parts  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  civilian  army.  For  that  reason  other  manu¬ 
scripts,  at  hand  have  been  temporarily  put  aside  to  give  you  the 
current  thinking  of  the  men  who  are  responsible  for  so  large  a 
segment  of  our  business. 
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Pledge  of  the 


CERTIFIED  PROPERTY  MANAGER 


I  HEREBY  PLEDGE  MYSELF 
to  act  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  principles,  declarations,  and 
regulations  of  The  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management. 

■  PLEDGE  MYSELF  in  particu¬ 
lar  to  place  honesty  and  thor¬ 
ough  work  above  all  else  in  my 
administration  of  real  property; 
to  advance  myself  constantly  in 
knowledge  and  ability  through  the 
study  of  literature  on  real  estate 
management,  the  instruction  of 
eminent  teachers,  the  interchange 
of  experiences  with  fellow  Certi¬ 
fied  Property  Managers,  and  at¬ 
tendance  at  meetings  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  whenever  possible ;  to  be  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  personal  interests  of  my 
professional  brothers  and  to  seek 
their  counsel  when  in  doubt  of  my 
own  judgment;  to  render  willing 
help  to  my  fellow  Certified  Prop¬ 
erty  Managers;  and  to  give  my 
services  freely  to  the  Institute  as 
required  or  desired. 


Moreover,  i  pledge  my¬ 
self  to  shun  unwarranted 
personal  publicity  and  dishonest 
money  seeking  as  disgraceful  to 
our  profession ;  to  render  com¬ 
plete,  thorough,  and  honest  service 
to  landlord  and  tenant  alike  re¬ 
gardless  of  monetary  considera¬ 
tion  ;  to  strive  assiduously  to  build 
goodwill  for  the  properties  under 
my  charge  and  to  use  my  best  tal¬ 
ents  at  all  times  to  preserve  and 
maintain  the  value  of  such  prop¬ 
erties;  to  secure  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  net  return  to  the  owners  of 
properties  entrusted  to  my  man¬ 
agement;  and  to  give  devoted  at¬ 
tention  to  the  safety  and  comfort 
of  tenants  of  these  properties. 

INALLY,  I  PLEDGE  MY¬ 
SELF  to  cooperate  in  advanc¬ 
ing  and  extending,  by  every  law¬ 
ful  means  within  my  power,  the 
influence  of  The  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management. 
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Report  on  Institute 
Affairs 

January  Business  Meetings  Review 

By  Robert  C.  Nordblom 


Th«  Inttitul*  of  Real  Ettato  Monogomont  makos  it*  report  through  its  active 
committees,  for  the  year.  There  con  be  no  doubt  but  that  in  these  times, 
organization  and  a  spirit  of  "On*  for  all  and  all  for  one"  has  far  reaching 
results  which  culminate  in  a  better  Institute,  better  business,  and  better  morale. 


In  January  of  each  year  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  and 
its  affiliated  bodies,  including  The  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Real  Estate  Management,  hold 
their  annual  business  meetings  at  Chi¬ 
cago.  At  these  meetings  which  last 
three  to  four  days  the  new  officers  for 
the  coming  year  are  officially  installed. 
Although  the  annual  convention  in  No¬ 
vember  marks  the  time  of  election  of 
new  officers,  the  old  ones  carry  on 
through  a  portion  of  the  January  meet¬ 
ings;  in  fact  these  business  meetings 
are  conducted  by  two  sets  of  officers — 
the  outgoing,  and  then  the  incoming. 

Three  official  business  meetings  are 
held  during  the  year  for  the  Institute. 
These  include  the  business  meeting  held 
at  the  annual  Convention,  the  January 
meeting,  and  the  May  meeting  of  each 
year.  The  May  meeting  is  held  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  During  the  interim  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Institute  meets, 
and  the  President  usually  attends  a 
number  of  conferences  with  the  Com¬ 
mittee  heads  and  the  Advisory  Boards 
of  the  Institute.  At  these  business 
meetings,  the  sessions  of  the  various 
affiliated  bodies  of  the  National  are  held 
prior  to  the  Board  of  Directors  meet¬ 
ing  of  NAREB.  By  this  procedure,  any 
new  policies  or  changes  in  policies  or 
fundamental  matters  that  the  Institute 
might  have  to  present  or  discuss  with 
the  National  body  are  determined,  and 
presented  in  proper  form  to  the  Execu¬ 


tive  Committee  of  NAREB  with  the 
Board  of  Directors  or  both. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  Com¬ 
mittee  members  and  Governing  Council 
members  are  scattered  all  over  the 
country,  the  meetings  usually  draw  an 
attendance  of  60  per  cent  to  70  per  cent 
of  the  membership.  C.P.M.’s  from  East, 
West,  North,  and  South  take  this  op¬ 
portunity  of  renewing  acquaintances. 
Because  of  the  great  distances  involved. 
Institute  members  of  one  committee  are 
invited  to  attend  other  committee  meet¬ 
ings  without  having  a  voting  privilege, 
but  they  do  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor.  Members  of  the  various  commit¬ 
tees  are  also  invited  to  attend  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Council  meeting,  and  here  again 
are  given  the  privileges,  and  may  be 
asked  to  express  their  views.  They  do 
not  have  the  voting  privilege,  however. 

During  these  business  conferences 
the  theme  is  good  old  hard  work.  Ses¬ 
sions  start  with  breakfast  at  8  A.M., 
and  sometimes  last  until  midnight.  The 
officers  and  committee  members  during 
this  period  live  and  breathe  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  and  in  addition  to  the  formal 
meetings,  problems  and  policies  are 
discussed  at  informal  or  lobby  meet¬ 
ings.  Those  members  who  are  especial¬ 
ly  active  are  sometimes  unable  to  leave 
the  hotel  during  the  entire  time.  Meet¬ 
ings  can  be  somewhat  likened  to  the 
Congressional  meetings  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  on  a  smaller  scale,  as  there  is  a 
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certain  amount  of  lobbying  among 
members,  and  often  important  matters 
of  policy  are  decided  in  informal  meet¬ 
ings,  and  then  presented  formally  to 
the  proper  committee. 

The  committee  meetings  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  are  always  held  prior  to  the 
Governing  Council  meetings,  and  at 
Chicago  in  January,  1943,  the  follow¬ 
ing  committee  reports  were  made: 

Membership  Committee 
The  growth  of  the  membership  of 
the  Institute  during  the  year  1942  was 
reported  as  follows: 


Membership 

Dec.  SI,  i9ii 

Dee.  SI,  IHt 

Individual  Members  . 

.  444 

500 

Organization  Members . 

.  144 

139 

588 

639 

The  Membership  Committee  is  made 
up  of  the  Regional  Vice-Presidents  of 
the  Institute,  and  from  these  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents  a  Chairman  is  appointed  yearly. 
F.  Durand  Taylor  acted  as  Chairman 
for  the  year  1942. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Chairman  to 
stimulate  membership  interest  in  the 
Institute,  to  act  as  a  leader  and  guiding 
light  in  matters  of  securing  additional 
membership,  and  to  assist  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  such  membership.  Each  Region¬ 
al  Vice-President  is  in  charge  of  mem¬ 
bership  in  his  particular  region,  and 
reports  to  the  Chairman  who  reports 
directly  to  the  Governing  Council  and 
the  President.  At  the  three  meetings 
of  the  Membership  Committee  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  the  activities  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  Regional  Vice-Presidents  are  re¬ 
viewed,  and  a  formal  report  is  made 
to  the  Governing  Council  by  the  Chair¬ 
man. 

Mr.  Taylor  reported  that  membership 
growth  during  the  year  1942  was  satis¬ 
factory,  and  that  acceptable  membership 
applications  were  being  received  con¬ 
tinuously. 
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The  new  Chairman  of  the  Member¬ 
ship  Committee  appointed  by  the  1943 
President  is  Charles  F.  Curry,  the  Re¬ 
gional  Vice-President  of  the  South  Cen¬ 
tral  Region. 

Admissions  Committee 

The  work  of  this  Committee  has  been 
headed  by  Kendall  Cady  of  Chicago. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  important  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Institute.  This  commit¬ 
tee  goes  over  each  application  for 
membership  with  a  fine-toothed  comb, 
prepare  the  examination  questions, 
properly  grade  these,  secure  chapter  ap¬ 
proval  to  membership  applications,  se¬ 
cure  real  estate  board  affiliations,  and 
in  general  they  make  sure  that  the 
quality  of  the  men  being  admitted  to 
Institute  membership  conforms  fully 
with  the  By-Laws.  This  is  a  hard  and 
tedious  job,  but  fortunately  Mr.  Cady, 
who  is  located  in  Chicago  has  been  able 
to  spend  a  large  amount  of  time  with 
the  Institute  personnel.  Because  of  this, 
he  is  in  a  position  to  carry  on  this  work 
efficiently. 

At  the  January  meetings  five  new 
C.P.M.’s  were  elected,  and  sixteen  addi¬ 
tional  applicants  were  elected  to  mem¬ 
bership  subject  to  completion  of  their 
files.  Two  applications  for  individual 
membership  were  deferred  for  file  com¬ 
pletion,  and  the  files  of  three  applicants 
for  admission  were  closed  without 
prejudice. 

The  Admissions  Committee  sessions 
usually  last  longer  than  any  of  the 
other  meetings,  and  the  applications 
are  considered  so  thoroughly  and  care¬ 
fully  that  when  the  Chairman  of  this 
Committee  presents  his  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  Governing  Council  they 
usually  follow  the  action  of  the  Mem¬ 
bership  Committee  without  further 
discussion. 
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The  Admissions  Committee  presented 
the  following  motion  to  the  Governing 
Council : 

It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  carried  that 
an  applicant  be  permitted  to  write  a  thesis 
examination  in  lieu  of  a  written  examina¬ 
tion  if  he  has  had  at  least  fifteen  years’ 
experience  in  real  estate,  is  thirty-five  years 
old,  and  is  the  principal  or  executive  of  the 
firm  with  which  he  is  associated. 

The  Governing  Council  moved,  seconded, 
and  unanimously  carried  that  the  action  of 
the  Admissions  Committee  be  ratified  in 
order  that  it  may  be  the  policy  of  the  In¬ 
stitute. 

Mr.  Cady  agreed  to  continue  as 
Chairman  of  the  Admissions  Commit¬ 
tee  for  the  year  1943.  The  membership 
of  the  Institute  are  most  grateful  to 
him  for  his  re-acceptance  of  this  diffi¬ 
cult  job. 

Experience  Exchange  Committee 
Paul  0.  Drury,  Chairman  of  the  Ex¬ 
perience  Exchange  Committee,  read  to 
the  Governing  Council  the  following  re¬ 
port  on  the  work  of  his  committee : 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Nordblom,  President, 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  Experience  Exchange  Committee 
for  the  year  1942  wishes  to  report  that  al¬ 
though  four  meetings  were  held,  little  con¬ 
crete  results  were  obtained. 

Consideration  was  given  to  securing  both 
a  long  and  a  short  form  of  rental  agree¬ 
ment.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Committee 
that  due  to  the  vast  number  of  different 
situations  that  arise  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  Country,  no  one  form,  be  it  long  or 
short,  could  possibly  cover  the  local  peculi¬ 
arities  needed  by  all  communities.  Some 
consideration  was  given  to  the  advisability 
of  compiling  a  series  of  paragraphs  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  these  purely  local  condi¬ 
tions,  all  to  be  published  in  some  manner 
so  as  to  be  available  to  members.  No  rec¬ 
ommendation  is  made. 

An  effort  was  made  to  secure  from  the 
Members  their  experiences  in  obtaining 
new  business,  with  the  thought  that  if  any 
unique  methods  were  disclosed  they  be 
passed  on  in  some  form  to  the  membership 
at  large.  There  were  about  seventy  re¬ 
sponses  to  the  appeal  but  no  single  idea 
of  outstanding  merit  was  presented,  and 
not  enough  material  was  submitted  to  cre¬ 
ate  an  article  for  The  Journal  of  Property 
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Management.  About  17  per  cent  of  the 
membership  responded  at  the  time  and  this 
indicated  the  desirability  of  some  such  ac¬ 
tivity  on  the  part  of  the  Institute.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  Governing  Council  or  the 
Experience  Exchange  Committee  will  at 
some  future  time  resurrect  the  idea. 

Your  Committee  also  worked  on  the  idea 
of  assembling  a  list  of  reference  books  that 
might  be  used  as  a  source  of  information 
of  a  technical  nature.  A  number  of  the 
larger  offices  can  afford  to  have  a  civil  or 
electrical  engineer  and/or  a  heating  expert 
on  their  staff.  In  many  of  the  larger  cities 
these  services  can  be  secured  gratis  by 
contact  with'  manufacturers’  representa¬ 
tives.  However,  in  the  smaller  cities  many 
management  men  must  at  times  be  well 
versed  in  knowledge  of  this  kind,  but  can 
find  no  place  to  turn  for  help.  Such  a  list 
was  assembled  by  your  Committee  but  to 
date  it  has  not  been  published.  It  is  strong¬ 
ly  urged  that  it  be  used  in  some  future 
issue  of  The  Journal  of  Property  Manage¬ 
ment. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

PAUL  O.  DRURY,  Chairman 
Experience  Exchange  Committee 

Richard  Hosier  of  Cincinnati  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Ex¬ 
perience  Exchange  Committee  for  the 
year  1943,  and  his  committee  is  already 
functioning.  Mr.  Hosier  proposes, 
among  other  things,  to  gather  pertinent 
data  on  the  workings  of  rent  control. 
This  will  be  published  in  The  Journal 
of  Property  Management  so  that  all 
members  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
finding  out  how  rent  control  is  working 
in  various  sections  of  the  country. 

Education  Committee 
Sanborn  0.  Houser,  Chairman  of  the 
Education  Committee,  reported  on  the 
progress  being  made  on  plans  for  the 
course  on  “Real  Estate  Management 
Under  War-Time  Conditions”  to  be  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Institute  at  the  Wardman 
Park  Hotel  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb¬ 
ruary  15  to  20,  stating  that  the  catalog 
describing  the  course  had  been  sent  to 
all  C.P.M.’s,  secretaries,  and  presidents 
of  Member  Boards  of  the  National 
Association,  secretaries  and  presidents 
of  State  Associations,  two  hundred 
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banks,  two  hundred  insurance  compa¬ 
nies,  former  students  in  Management 
Institute  courses.  Building  and  Loan 
Leagues,  and  all  Realtors  in  the  larger 
cities  in  the  United  States. 

He  also  presented  the  following  mo¬ 
tion  which  had  been  passed  by  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Committee: 

A  motion  was  made,  seconded,  and  unani¬ 
mously  carried  that  the  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  recommend  to  the  Governing  Council 
that  the  copyright  for  the  text  material 
being  prepared  for  use  in  the  course  to  be 
taken  in  the  name  of  The  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management  and  that  consideration 
be  given  to  financial  participation  by  the 
Institute  in  the  profits  from  the  course  and 
the  text  material. 

The  President  and  President-elect  of 
the  Institute  approached  Executive 
Vice-President  Herbert  U.  Nelson,  and 
President  Cyrus  Crane  Willmore  of  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  on  this  matter  and  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management  rather  than  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards 
would  assume  all  financial  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  course,  receive  all  profits 
from  it,  and  hold  the  copyright  on  the 
text  material  prepared  for  the  course. 

Mr.  Houser  also  reported  that  an 
Extension  Course  in  Real  Estate  Man¬ 
agement  in  which  the  June  1941  educa¬ 
tion  issue  of  The  Journal  of  Property 
Management  was  used  as  a  text  was 
completed  during  the  year  at  Boston 
University  and  that  he  had  corre¬ 
sponded  with  Michigan  State  College 
about  courses  in  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment. 

The  course  sponsored  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute  and  held  at  the  Wardman  Park 
Hotel  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  highly 
successful,  and  over  one  hundred  at¬ 
tended.  It  is  expected  that  the  Institute 
will  make  a  substantial  profit  from  this 
course,  will  secure  new  members,  and 
as  a  result,  will  have  at  hand  text  ma¬ 


terial  which  can  be  used  as  a  base  for 
other  courses  to  be  offered  in  the  future. 

By-Laws  Committee 

The  following  report  of  the  By-Laws 
Committee  was  presented  by  Chairman 
Delbert  S.  Wenzlick: 

The  By-Laws  Committee  of  The  In¬ 
stitute  of  Real  Estate  Management  met 
in  Chicago  on  January  13,  1943,  and 
carefully  considered  a  number  of  pro¬ 
posed  changes  in  the  By-Laws  of  the 
Institute. 

The  resolution  submitted  by  the  New 
Jersey  Chapter  No.  1  requesting  the 
provision  of  limiting  membership  in  the 
Institute  to  Realtors  was  discussed  from 
every  angle.  The  New  Jersey  Chapter 
and  some  other  Chapters  are  operating 
in  their  areas  practically  as  a  trade 
association  and  from  this  standpoint 
their  position  is  sound  and  their  re¬ 
quest  reasonable  and  deserving  of  con¬ 
sideration.  There  was  considerable 
sympathy  and  understanding  expressed 
by  members  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Chapter’s  problem.  However,  in  view 
of  the  very  pressing  and  important 
problem  of  rent  control  confronting  the 
Institute  today,  it  is  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  that  this  matter 
be  given  further  study,  and  if  possible, 
a  meeting  be  held  in  New  Jersey 
prior  to  the  May  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  at  which  members  of  the  By- 
Laws  Committee  would  be  present  and 
the  matter  would  be  discussed. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  Institute  refrain  from 
admitting  new  members  from  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  New  Jersey  Chapter  who 
do  not  have  the  Chapter’s  approval, 
until  such  time  as  this  matter  can  be 
given  final  attention. 

Several  other  resolutions  suggested 
by  the  Governing  Council  at  the  No- 
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vember  meeting  in  St.  Louis  were  dis¬ 
cussed  and  found  to  have  merit  but 
were  not  considered  important  enough 
to  justify  the  expense  of  submitting  the 
changes  to  the  membership  and  re¬ 
printing  the  By-Laws  at  this  time. 
These  changes  should  also  be  recon¬ 
sidered  at  the  May  meeting  and  depend¬ 
ing  upon  final  decision,  they  may  be  in¬ 
cluded  with  other  changes  which  may 
be  made  in  connection  with  the  New 
Jersey  resolution. 

The  report  of  the  By-Laws  Commit¬ 
tee  was  approved  and  accepted  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Governing 
Council. 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick  agreed  to  re¬ 
serve  for  the  year  1943. 

Ethics  and  Disciplinary  Committee 

This  Committee  found  it  unnecessary 
to  submit  a  report  as  no  cases  requiring 
disciplinary  action  were  found  neces¬ 
sary  during  the  year. 

S.  William  Walstrum  was  elected 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  for  the 
year  1943. 

Editorial  Board 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Editorial  Board 
to  determine  the  policies,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Governing  Council,  of 
the  Institute’s  quarterly.  The  Journal  of 
Property  Management.  The  Board  sub¬ 
mitted  the  following  report: 
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It  was  suggested  that  a  monthly 
Washington  Letter  be  substituted  for 
The  Journal  of  Property  Management 
as  a  service  to  C.P.M.’s.  However,  it 


was  moved,  seconded,  and  unanimously 
carried  that  the  publication  of  the 
Journal,  as  such,  be  continued.  The 
Governing  Council  asked  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  send  to  the  members,  as  often  as 
possible,  letters  with  spot  news. 

C.P.M.’s  will  be  interested  in  know¬ 
ing  that  of  our  320  non-member  sub¬ 
scribers,  many  consist  of  universities, 
public  libraries,  banks,  and  insurance 
companies  located  all  over  the  United 
States.  Among  these  are  such  organi¬ 
zations  as  the  Brookings  Institute  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  We  have  subscribers 
in  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Australia. 

Members  are  urged  to  contribute  per¬ 
tinent  articles  and  facts  for  The  Journal 
of  Property  Management  that  have 
reader  interest  for  our  many  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Governing  Council 
A  complete  financial  report  of  the 
Institute  is  submitted  at  each  meeting 
to  the  Governing  Council  so  that  the 
entire  council  is  conversant  with  the 
financial  operations.  The  Institute 
works  on  a  carefully  prepared  annual 
budget,  and  at  the  January  meetings 
the  budget  for  1943  was  submitted  and 
approved.  It  will  be  of  interest  to 
C.P.M.’s  to  know  that  the  President 
receives  a  monthly  statement  of  the 
operations  of  the  Institute  and  this 
statement  makes  a  comparison  with  the 
budget,  and  a  comparison  with  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  so  that  each  month  the 
finances  are  under  careful  scrutiny. 

Much  of  the  time  of  the  Governing 
Council  was  taken  up  with  a  discussion 
of  rent  control,  and  their  deliberations 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  following 
resolution : 

The  Governing  Council  of  The  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management  on  January  14, 
1943,  instructed  its  officers  to  advise  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Asso- 
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elation  of  Real  Estate  Boards  that  they 
are  most  dissatisfied  with  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  rent  control  law.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Governing  Ck)uncil  of  the 
Institute  that  the  present  administration  of 
OPA  has  lost  sight  of  the  fundamental 
purposes  of  the  Price  Control  Act  and  is 
conducting  an  agency  designed  chiefly  to 
extend  tenant  interests;  that  it  is  creating 
class  dissension  through  the  use  of  pub¬ 
licity  and  misleading  propaganda;  and  that 
it  has  allowed  increases  in  almost  all  other 
ceiling  prices  but  has  failed  to  give  real 
estate  owners  the  same  consideration. 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 
has  concurred  with  the  Washington  Com¬ 
mittee’s  policy  of  dealing  with  OPA  but 
now  finds  that  its  responsibilities  to  its 
clients  makes  it  imperative  that  the  In¬ 
stitute  no  longer  agree  to  this  policy.  The 
Institute  requests  that  the  Washington 
Committee  be  instructed  to  protest  vigor¬ 
ously  the  attitude  of  OPA  officials  and 
personnel,  and  attempt  to  force  them  to 
eliminate  unfavorable  propaganda  tending 
to  class  discrimination,  and  protect  the 
position  of  real  estate  in  our  economic 
balance. 

The  Institute’s  officers  were  instructed  that 
if  satisfactory  results  were  not  effected, 
they  were  to  pursue  independent  action. 

Robert  C.  Nordblom,  1942  President 
of  the  Institute,  presented  this  resolu¬ 
tion  to  the  NAREB  Board  of  Directors, 
and  it  was  unanimously  approved  by 
that  Board-. 

It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  unanimous¬ 
ly  carried  that  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Institute  constitute  a  rent  control  com¬ 
mittee  empowered  to  act  to  prosecute  the 
cause  of  property  managers  before  the  rent 
control  authorities  of  OPA  if  in  its  opinion 
proper  action  is  not  taken  by  the  National 
Association’s  Realtors’  Washington  Com¬ 
mittee  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time, 
and  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  author¬ 
ized  to  proceed  with  the  organization  of 
an  Owners’  Division  or  some  other  vehicle 
for  raising  funds  for  this  purpose,  if 
deemed  advisable;  such  funds  to  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  five  trustees. 

The  Institute  has  direct  representa¬ 
tion  on  the  NAREB  Board  of  Directors 
as  the  President  of  the  Institute  is  au¬ 
tomatically  a  member.  At  the  January 
meeting  of  this  Board  in  Chicago  both 
Mr.  Nordblom  as  past  President  of  the 


Institute,  and  Mr.  Morrison  as  Presi¬ 
dent-elect  were  privileged  to  attend,  to 
have  a  voice,  and  to  vote  on  any  matters. 
Each  year  NAREB  is  privileged  to  have 
one  of  their  directors  as  an  ex-officio 
member  of  the  Institute’s  Governing 
Council.  The  NAREB  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  usually  takes  the  recommendation 
of  the  Institute  on  this,  and  C.  Armel 
Nutter  of  Camden,  New  Jersey,  who 
has  been  active  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Institute  in  the  past,  was  elected  by  the 
National  to  represent  them  on  our  gov¬ 
erning  body.  The  Institute  has  many 
other  members  who  are  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  NAREB,  but  they  do 
not  serve  as  official  representatives. 

The  January  meetings  closed  with 
the  NAREB  installation  banquet  held 
on  the  last  evening.  Cyrus  Crane  Will- 
more  of  St.  Louis  was  officially  installed 
as  the  1943  President  of  NAREB  at 
this  time.  Vice-Presidents  were  also  in¬ 
stalled,  and  the  newly  elected  President 
of  the  Institute  was  duly  presented  with 
his  gavel  and  certificate  of  election  as 
President  of  the  Institute.  With  the 
closing  of  the  meetings  the  new  Presi¬ 
dent’s  work  just  begins.  He  usually 
finds  it  necessary  to  remain  in  Chicago 
for  an  additional  period  of  time  in  or¬ 
der  to  further  the  business  of  the 
Management  Institute. 

The  Management  Institute  continues 
to  grow,  but  we  still  need  members. 
Our  greatest  membership  is  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Atlantic  Region,  and  our  smallest 
membership  in  the  North  Central  and 
Northwest  Regions.  We  hope  that  all 
C.P.M.’s  who  read  this  will  endeavor 
to  secure  additional  qualified  men  to 
apply  for  membership  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year. 


How  Rent  Control 
Operates 


The  Economics  of  Rent  Control 

By  Frank  E,  Manuel 

Perhaps  no  ruling  by  the  Government  affects  the  property  manager  quite 
so  much  as  does  the  ruling  on  rent  control.  In  this  article,  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  entire  picture  are  set  forth  by  an  authority  on  the  subject. 


Every  nation  in  this  world  at  war 
has  rent  control.  In  most  countries, 
orders  freezing  rents  for  housing  were 
passed  the  same  day  that  war  mobiliza¬ 
tion  was  announced.  The  inevitable  cur¬ 
tailment  of  construction  and  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  population  shifts  which  ac¬ 
company  a  total  war  make  legal  control 
of  the  price  of  shelter  an  absolute 
necessity. 

With  the  wisdom  of  hindsight,  there 
is  no  doubt  now  but  that  we  should  have 
frozen  rents  throughout  the  United 
States  as  soon  as  we  became  conscious 
of  the  first  impact  of  defense  activities, 
immediately  after  the  fall  of  France  in 
June  of  1940.  This  would  have  involved 
calling  a  halt  to  competition  in  the 
rental  market  before  we  saw  the  danger 
signals  of  fractional  vacancy  percent¬ 
ages.  If  that  had  been  done,  we  would 
have  been  obliged  to  freeze  rents  for 
the  same  type  of  housing  at  different 
levels  in  various  cities. 

As  a  result  of  the  thorough  Housing 
Census  of  April,  1940,  we  now  have  a 
complete  inventory  of  the  rents  prevail¬ 
ing  in  the  country  before  defense  ac¬ 
tivities  got  under  way.  We  know  that 
rent  levels  for  identical  accommoda¬ 
tions  in  similar  middle  class  neighbor¬ 
hoods  in  different  cities  often  varied  as 
much  as  100  per  cent.  The  causes  for 
these  wide  divergencies  are  historical. 
They  are  rooted  in  the  long-term  prob¬ 
lems  of  economic  development  in  the 
various  cities  and  regions.  If  rents  had 


been  frozen  at  that  predefense  level, 
existing  differentials  would  have  been 
frozen  too.  However,  the  statutory 
powers  for  rent  control  were  not  ac¬ 
tually  granted  by  Congress  until  the 
end  of  January,  1942,  fully  eighteen 
months  after  defense  activities  had  cre¬ 
ated  emergency  problems  in  some  war 
centers.  In  that  interval  the  war  had 
affected  different  communities  with  dif- 
fe'^ent  degrees  of  intensity. 

It  was  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the 
OPA  should  differentiate  among  various 
areas.  To  the  best  of  our  ability  we 
made  these  necessary  differentiations 
in  setting  maximum  rent  dates.  As  a 
base  we  had  to  use  the  historical  rent 
level  prevailing  in  each  city  prior  to  the 
defense  program. 

The  determination  of  the  maximum 
rent  date  was  not  a  simple  operation 
which  could  be  arrived  at  by  some 
mechanical  formula.  During  the  two 
years  which  intervened  between  August, 
1940  and  March,  1942,  when  the  first 
rent  designations  were  issued,  we  had 
to  learn  a  great  deal  about  comparative 
rent  indices,  vacancy  ratios,  labor  re¬ 
quirements,  and  housing  needs,  to  es¬ 
tablish  what  we  considered  the  wisest 
differentiations  among  various  areas. 
These  decisions  were  arrived  at  after  a 
long  debate  of  pros  and  cons  and  a 
careful  study  of  the  complex  factors  in¬ 
volved  in  the  various  areas.  Some  of 
these  decisions  have  been  questioned  in 
formal  protests.  We  trust  that  the  re- 
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view  by  the  judges  appointed  for  this 
purpose  in  the  Emergency  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  will  uphold  the  reasonableness  of 
our  final  decisions. 

Here  are  examples  which  point  out 
some  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  set¬ 
ting  maximum  rent  dates.  The  small 
town  of  X  had  a  normal  vacancy  of  4 
per  cent.  On  April  16,  1941  construc¬ 
tion  work  began  on  an  ordnance  plant. 
Within  the  first  fifteen  days  of  opera¬ 
tion,  rents  shot  upward.  There  was  a 
perpendicular  rise.  Increases  averaged 
40  to  50  per  cent.  They  affected  not 
only  defense  workers  but  people  with 
fixed  incomes:  school  teachers,  families 
whose  normal  breadwinner  was  in  the 
armed  forces,  etc. — people  who  form  a 
very  substantial  proportion  of  the  ten¬ 
ants  in  any  part  of  our  country.  When 
should  the  maximum  rent  date  be  fixed? 
After  this  sudden  influx  of  labor  or  be¬ 
fore?  True,  before  the  sudden  influx, 
the  rent  level  in  the  town  was  lower 
than  rents  for  comparable  units  in  an 
adjoining  community  ten  miles  away. 
But  that  was  the  historical  level  in  that 
particular  community,  and  if  we  choose 
an  April  1  date  in  that  instance  we  feel 
that  was  the  reasonable  date  for  the 
area.  There  is  no  alternative,  for  to  fix 
rents  after  the  influx  would  be  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  Congressional  mandate. 

Among  the  men  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  rent  program 
there  were  no  illusions  about  some  of 
the  problems  involved  in  a  rollback  of 
rentals.  Administratively,  it  would  be 
simpler  to  set  the  maximum  rent  date 
near  the  effective  date  of  the  regula¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  dispense  with  com¬ 
plicated  adjustments  for  changes  oc¬ 
curring  between  the  maximum  rent  date 
and  the  effective  date  of  the  regula¬ 
tion.  Whenever  there  was  a  choice,  the 
Office  leaned  towards  a  later  rent  date 
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for  this  and  kindred  reasons. 

Once  the  maximum  rent  date  has 
been  fixed,  it  represents  rents  prevail¬ 
ing  in  a  normal  competitive  market, 
when  most  landlords  and  most  tenants 
were  actively  bargaining.  For  those 
cases  where  it  could  be  clearly  shown 
that  normal  competitive  bargaining 
was  not  in  effect,  adjustment  provisions 
were  introduced.  For  those  cases  where 
a  change  had  occurred  in  the  housing 
accommodation  —  where  there  was  a 
major  capital  improvement  or  an  in¬ 
crease  in  services — an  adjustment  pro¬ 
vision  was  introduced.  For  those  cases 
where  there  was  a  long-term  lease  or  a 
seasonal  rent,  an  adjustment  provision 
was  introduced.  From  our  operating 
statistics,  we  know  that  these  adjust¬ 
ment  provisions  have  covered  a  very 
substantial  proportion  of  dwelling  units 
in  areas  under  Federal  control. 

In  addition  to  these  classified  adjust¬ 
ments,  the  law  provided  for  an  over-all 
change  in  the  maximum  rents  for  an 
area  in  view  of  fluctuations  in  operating 
expenditures,  vacancies,  and  other  fac¬ 
tors  of  general  applicability.  In  other 
words,  should  it  be  found  that  actual 
net  operating  income  of  landlords  is  de¬ 
creasing,  it  would  not  be  fair  and  equi¬ 
table  to  maintain  the  rents  frozen  as  of 
a  given  date.  Under  normal  conditions, 
individual  changes  in  operating  expenses 
for  short  terms  have  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  what  a  landlord  can  get  for 
his  dwelling  unit.  What  he  can  get  for 
his  dwelling  unit  depends  upon  the 
market,  depends  upon  the  supply  and 
upon  the  demand  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  which  he  has  to  offer.  When  rents 
are  frozen,  however,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  the  net  operating  position  of 
landlords  should  be  maintained. 

It  was  necessary  to  work  out  a  stand¬ 
ard  by  which  to  gauge  this  net  operat- 
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ing  position  of  landlords  after  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  rent  control,  and  the  Office 
has  adopted  a  general  standard,  which 
has  been  set  forth  in  answer  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  protests.  I  refer  particularly  to 
the  opinion  in  the  case  of  William 
Chatlos  in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut, 
the  Spaeth  case  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
the  Elbert  Ash  case  in  Mobile,  Alabama. 
The  Office  took  the  position  that  we 
should  study  the  actual  expenditures  of 
landlords  over  a  period  of  years,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  a  1939-1940 
base,  two  years  prior  to  the  impact  of 
defense  activities.  As  you  know,  the 
national  rent  index  had  maintained  a 
plateau  since  1937.  It  had  been  gen¬ 
erally  stable.  By  1939-1940  the  new 
construction  field  had  become  active 
again.  Foreclosures  had  decreased.  Liq¬ 
uidations  by  banks  and  other  institu¬ 
tions  were  in  high  gear.  In  short,  there 
were  various  indications  that  this  was 
a  normal  period  in  the  housing  field. 
The  Price  Department,  in  search  of  a 
similar  base  for  its  adjustments,  chose 
1936-1939.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  1939-1940  is  a  far  more  equitable 
base  for  the  real  estate  field. 

No  doubt  most  of  you  have  read  the 
summary  of  our  surveys  of  income  and 
expense  under  rent  control,  which  we 
have  published  as  a  separate  pamphlet. 
Its  conclusions  are  straightforward. 
The  net  operating  position  of  landlords 
generally  is  better  today  than  it  was  in 
the  two  years  1939-1940.  In  no  defense 
area  where  surveys  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  has  the  net  operating  income  for 
a  substantial  numbei  of  units  analyzed 
fallen  below  the  1939-1940  level.  There 
is  no  mystery  to  this  development.  Va¬ 
cancy  ratios  are  at  an  all-time  low 
throughout  defense  areas.  To  the  owner 
of  a  small  structure  it  means  a  tenant 
in  occupancy  for  the  duration.  To  own¬ 


ers  of  apartments  and  small  structures, 
it  means  in  addition  a  decline  in  delin¬ 
quencies  of  rentals. 

Moreover,  the  restriction  on  evic¬ 
tions,  which  is  the  keystone  of  any  ef¬ 
fective  system  of  rent  control,  has  re¬ 
duced  tenant  turnover.  As  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  a  war  economy,  this  reduction  in 
tenant  turnover  is  one  of  the  by-prod¬ 
ucts  of  rent  control  upon  which  we  have 
not  dwelt  at  great  length.  But  it  is  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  war  when 
we  reduce  wasteful  moving  which  saves 
rubber,  manpower,  and  other  key  ma¬ 
terials. 

This  sharp  reduction  in  tenant  turn¬ 
over  and  the  almost  complete  elimina¬ 
tion  of  vacancies  obviate  the  necessity 
for  competitive  decorating.  Individual 
prices  of  brooms,  sponges,  paint,  and 
wallpaper  may  have  increased,  but  an¬ 
nual  decorating  is  not  essential  during 
a  war  period.  The  actual  expenditure 
for  nonessential  repair  and  maintenance 
is  reduced.  This  calls  for  wise  busi¬ 
ness  management  on  the  part  of  own¬ 
ers  and  managers  of  rental  property, 
who  must  see  to  it  that  they  continue 
to  provide  essential  services  and  basic 
repairs  while  they  economize  on  some 
unessential  services.  Our  regulations 
have  been  amended  to  allow  for  some 
reduction  in  this  field.  The  books  of  the 
owners  of  rental  property  show  that 
such  is  actually  the  predominant  busi¬ 
ness  practice  at  the  present  moment. 
Repair  and  maintenance  economies  are 
not  only  possible  but  they  are  univer¬ 
sally  applicable.  Property  taxes  are  re¬ 
latively  stable  throughout  the  country. 
Fuel  costs  have  shown  increases.  Jani¬ 
torial  pay  rolls  have  risen.  But  it  is  the 
over-all  picture  to  which  this  Office 
must  direct  its  attention.  What  is  the 
net  result?  What  is  the  net  operating 
income,  taking  in  consideration  on  the 
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one  hand  increased  income,  and  on  the 
other  relatively  stable  expenditures? 
As  long  as  this  pattern  prevails  in  a 
defense-rental  area,  there  is  no  justifica¬ 
tion  for  any  over-all  adjustment  in  the 
rent  ceiling  of  that  area. 

But  what  of  the  individual  operator 
whose  net  operating  income  does  not 
show  the  same  pattern  as  our  surveys 
reported?  Can  we  have  individual  op¬ 
erating  cost  adjustments?  This  issue 
has  been  raised  in  a  number  of  formal 
protests,  and  the  position  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  has  been  in  line  with  sound  eco¬ 
nomic  reasoning.  First,  if  before  rent 
control  an  individual  had  an  unusual 
expense  pattern,  if  he  was  inefficient, 
or  if  through  bad  purchasing  methods 
he  paid  more  than  he  should  have  for 
certain  services  or  materials,  he  would 
not  be  in  a  position  to  get  a  higher  rent 
merely  because  he  had  expended  more 
money.  He  would  be  subject  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  law  of  the  city,  the  general  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  That  was  the  deter¬ 
minant  in  fixing  his  power  to  get  a  cer¬ 
tain  rental.  He  was  subject  to  a  rental 
market.  Since  rents  are  frozen,  there 
is  no  logical  reason  why  these  individual 
variants  of  an  operator  should  be  taken 
into  consideration.  If  we  did,  it  would 
frequently  mean  penalizing  the  more 
efficient  operator.  Such  was  not  the  in¬ 
tent  or  purpose  of  the  Act.  During  a 
war  economy  we  must,  if  we  can,  look 
toward  the  normal  business  practices. 
But  even  aside  from  this  basic  economic 
argument,  an  individual  cost  adjust¬ 
ment  is  not  possible  because  of  the  sheer 
mechanics  of  administration.  If  you 
sample  an  area,  you  can  arrive  at  a 
general  judgment  about  net  operating 
income  of  landlords.  Individually  the 
pattern  is  erratic,  beyond  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  reasonable  analysis.  Take  any 
individual  income  and  expense  state¬ 


ment.  One  year  the  plumbing  is  fixed; 
the  next,  the  roof  is  painted;  the  third, 
there  is  no  decorating  and  repair;  and 
the  fourth,  a  normal  decorating  job  is 
done.  How  could  you  arrive  at  in¬ 
creased  operating  costs  when  different 
things  are  done  at  different  times,  at 
different  costs  ?  It  would  make  no  more 
sense  to  set  standards  of  operating  ex¬ 
pense,  than  it  would  to  judge  an  indi¬ 
vidual  fair  return  on  investment,  or  on 
a  fair  market  value — methods  of  rent 
control  which  I  trust  are  no  longer 
seriously  propounded. 

There  is  perhaps  one  final  economic 
problem  which  rent  control  raises,  and 
that  is  the  issue  of  the  increased  cost 
of  living.  It  usually  takes  this  form: 
defense  workers  are  earning  a  lot  more 
money,  and  yet  their  rent  has  not 
changed;  prices  of  goods  have  gone  up 
and  yet  the  rent  index  has  been  frozen. 
What  about  parity  for  landlords?  I 
want  to  assure  you  that  the  Office  has 
been  fully  cognizant  of  these  issues, 
and  has  faced  them  squarely.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  certain  numbers  of  our 
people  who  moved  into  skilled  defense 
jobs  are  earning  more  than  they  have 
since  the  last  World  War.  But  let  us 
not  for  one  moment  exaggerate  the 
place  in  the  total  picture  of  skilled  oc¬ 
cupations  in  defense  industries.  It  is 
hard  to  determine  in  absolute  figures 
just  what  proportion  of  our  people  are 
today  earning  more  than  they  did  in 
1939,  about  the  same,  or  less  than  they 
did  in  1939.  In  a  dynamic  war  econ¬ 
omy,  such  figures  can  have  only  relative 
significance  at  best.  Let  us  not  for  one 
moment  forget  there  are  millions  of 
white-collar  workers  whose  dollar  in¬ 
come  has  not  increased  and  whose  real 
income  has  declined.  There  are  millions 
of  pensioners  who  lived  on  fixed  in¬ 
comes.  For  every  widow  who  owns  a 
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property  and  presents  a  case  which 
troubles  us  when  she  asks  for  an  ad¬ 
justment  not  allowed  under  the  regu¬ 
lations,  there  are  two  widows  who  have 
to  rent  a  dwelling  unit  and  whose  real 
income  has  been  reduced.  As  the  draft 
no  longer  gives  prime  consideration  to 
dependency,  there  are  millions  of  fam¬ 
ilies  who  are  living  on  the  very  modest 
allotments  made  to  members  of  the 
armed  forces. 

The  answer  to  the  increased  cost  of 
living  argument  is  not  to  raise  rents 
5  per  cent,  which  would  jump  the  cost 
of  the  living  index  another  two  points, 
and  thus  lead  to  wage  demands  which 
will,  in  turn,  push  the  cost  of  living  up 
again.  The  answer  is  pressure  in  other 
fields  to  maintain  the  cost  of  living  at  a 
relatively  stable  level.  There  is  no 
question  in  our  minds  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  individual  landlords  whom 
the  increased  cost  of  living  is  affecting 
as  adversely  as  it  is  pensioners  and 
owners  of  bonds  and  other  small  in¬ 
vestors.  The  same  argument  does  not 
fit  quite  as  well  when  it  comes  from 
owners  of  apartment  houses  or  of  a 


substantial  number  of  properties.  The 
equity  of  the  proposal  that  the  rent  ceil¬ 
ing  be  increased  by  the  same  percent¬ 
age  increase  as  has  taken  place  in  the 
cost  of  living  is  difficult  to  comprehend. 
Elementary  arithmetic  will  show  that 
a  5  per  cent  increase  in  the  rents  of  a 
large  apartment  house  will  result  in  a 
new  operating  income  and  a  net  profit 
which  is  far  out  of  proportion  to  the 
individual  owner’s  possible  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living. 

Thus  far  on  balance  the  Office  has 
not  felt  it  necessary  to  make  operating 
cost  adjustments,  and  the  only  sound 
position  for  any  part  of  a  Price  Admin¬ 
istration  or  Office  of  Economic  Stabili¬ 
zation  is  to  maintain  this  present  ceil¬ 
ing  as  long  as  possible.  Of  necessity 
this  cannot  be  a  very  popular  position 
with  representatives  of  the  industry 
which  is  being  regulated.  There  is, 
however,  this  consolation:  stable  rents 
will  maintain  stable  values  in  the  real 
estate  industry  and  will  not  subject  it 
to  the  wringer  through  which  real  es¬ 
tate  passed  after  the  last  period  of  in¬ 
flated  values. 
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Tax  Rulings 

Federal  Taxes  and  Real  Estate 

By  Charles  T.  Akre 

The  old  saying,  "Nothing  is  sure  but  death  and  taxes,"  needs  elabora¬ 
tion,  for  in  these  times,  few  of  us  with  property  can  be  sure  of  the 
amount  of  taxes  which  must  be  paid.  The  Government  does  not  want 
any  citizen  to  overpay  his  taxes,  but  it  is  important  that  the  citizen  pay 
his  full  amount.  There  are  many  provisions  which  enter  into  the  tax 
total.  This  article  is  valuable  and  timely  because  it  enumerates  them. 


The  Revenue  Act  of  1942  became  law 
on  October  21,  1942.  Primarily  an 
amendatory  act,  it  was  designed  to  be 
a  revenue  producer.  Its  208  pages 
changed  the  basic  tax  law  in  only  cer¬ 
tain  specific  respects.  Its  impact  upon 
individuals  is  most  readily  realized  by 
its  imposition  of  a  6  per  cent  normal 
tax,  an  82  per  cent  highest  surtax  rate, 
and  a  5  per  cent  victory  tax.  Corpora¬ 
tions  are  subject  to  a  normal  and  sur¬ 
tax  of  40  per  cent  and  a  flat  excess 
profits  tax  of  90  per  cent  with  the  quali¬ 
fication  that  the  over-all  tax  rate  shall 
not  exceed  80  per  cent. 

Yet  the  1942  Act  contains  many  pro¬ 
visions  designed  to  lighten  the  tax  bur¬ 
den  in  many  situations.  These  changes, 
peculiar  as  they  may  seem  in  a  measure 
intended  primarily  to  produce  large 
amounts  of  revenue,  were  the  direct  re¬ 
sults  of  its  high  rates.  At  a  time  when 
our  revenue  rates  were  low,  the  many 
inequities  in  the  tax  structure,  while 
important,  were  not  sufficient  to  compel 
adjustments.  When  the  stiff  rates  in 
this  act  were  imposed,  it  became  man¬ 
datory  that  many  inequities  be  removed. 

A  forecast  of  our  tax  picture  for 
1944  and  the  other  remaining  years  of 
the  war  can  be  gleaned  from  the  Presi¬ 


dent’s  budget  message  of  January  11, 
1943: 

Estimated  receipts  for  the  fiscal 

year  ending  1944  .  $35  billion 

All  Government  expenditures, 
war  and  non-war,  same  period  $100  billion 

Deficit  for  1944  .  $65  billion 

The  estimated  receipts  are  here  pred¬ 
icated  upon  collections  under  the  Rev¬ 
enue  Act  of  1942. 

To  offset  the  65  billion  dollar  deficit, 
the  President  recommended  that  16  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  be  raised  by  additional 
taxes.  It  seems  inescapable  that  before 
the  end  of  1943,  we  will  have  another 
tax  law.  Whether  that  law  will  contain 
a  sales  tax  is  anybody’s  guess ;  person¬ 
ally,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  avoided, 
much  as  we  dislike  it.  It  should  be  easy 
to  collect  and  we  will  doubtless  need 
some  pain  killer.  I  think  we  shall  have 
to  overlook  its  classic  defects. 

Provisions 

Many  of  the  provisions  of  the  Rev¬ 
enue  Act  of  1942  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  men  in  the  real-estate  management 
field. 

1.  Taxes  and  Carrying  Charges, 
Chargeable  to  Capital  Account — If  the 
taxpayer  elects  to  treat  such  items  as 
so  chargeable,  the  payments  or  accru- 
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als  will  not  be  deductible  from  income 
in  the  current  year,  but  will  be  added 
to  the  basis  of  the  property  when  it  is 
sold. 

2.  Deduction  for  Interest  and  Taxes 
by  Co-operative  Apartment  Owners — 
The  law  is  now  specific  that  these  ten¬ 
ant-shareholders  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions  are  entitled  to  a  deduction  of  their 
pro  rata  share  of  taxes  and  interest 
paid. 

3.  Retail  Sales  Taxes — In  all  states 
it  will  now  be  possible  to  deduct  retail 
sales  taxes. 

4.  Improvements  by  Lessee  Not  In¬ 
come — The  effect  of  Helvering  v.  Bruun 
(309  U.  S.  461)  has  been  nullified  by 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1942.  Buildings 
erected  or  other  improvements  made  by 
a  lessee  upon  a  lessor’s  property  will 
not  in  the  future  constitute  taxable  in¬ 
come  to  the  lessor.  If  a  lessor  has  in¬ 
cluded  the  value  of  such  improvements 
in  taxable  income  for  a  year  beginning 
before  January  1,  1942,  the  tax  basis 
cf  the  property  in  his  hands  is  to  be 
adjusted  for  the  amount  which  he  has 
included  in  gross  income. 

5.  Pension  Trusts  and  Profit-Shar¬ 
ing  Plans — There  are  many  economic 
benefits,  long  recognized,  accruing  to 
employers  and  employees  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  pension  trust  or  profit-sharing 
plan  or  retirement  fund.  The  deduc¬ 
tions  allow;gd  employers  for  payments 
to  such  funds  have  been  increased  in 
many  instances  under  the  1942  Act. 

6.  Definition  of  Capital  Assets — The 
1942  Act  again  changes  the  definition 
of  capital  assets.  A  capital  asset  is  de¬ 
fined  as  property  held  by  a  taxpayer 
(whether  or  not  connected  with  his 
trade  or  business),  but  it  does  not  in¬ 
clude  the  following  items:  (1)  inven¬ 
tory  items;  (2)  property  held  primarily 
for  sale  to  customers  in  the  ordinary 
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course  of  business;  (3)  property  used 
in  trade  or  business  which  is  subject  to 
depreciation  (business  buildings) ;  (4) 
short-term  discount  bonds  of  the  United 
States  Government  or  a  state  govern¬ 
ment  issued  on  or  after  March  1,  1941 ; 
(5)  real  property  used  in  the  trade  or 
business  of  the  taxpayer. 

Under  this  definition  most  business 
real  estate  would  not  be  a  capital  asset 
and  the  sale  of  it  would  not  be  a  capital 
gain  or  a  capital  loss. 

A  new  category  under  which  real 
estate  may  be  classified  (assuming  that 
it  is  not  a  capital  asset)  is  defined  as 
“property  used  in  the  trade  or  busi¬ 
ness.”  This  is  composed  of  real  estate 
fer  which  depreciation  is  allowed, 
which  has  been  held  for  more  than  six 
months ;  it  is  not  real  estate  which 
should  be  included  in  inventory  or  real 
estate  owned  by  dealers.  Under  this 
definition,  if  the  gains  exceed  the  losses 
from  all  .sales  of  this  type,  then  the 
gain  is  treated  as  a  capital  gain  (i.e., 
reiluced  50  per  cent  for  individuals).  If 
ail  of  the  losses  exceed  all  of  the  gains 
frem  sales  of  this  type  asset,  under  this 
definition  they  are  not  considered  cap¬ 
ital  losses. 

7.  VictoryTax — One  situation  which 
has  been  minimized  by  the  press  is  that 
the  rulings  issued  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  have  for  the  most 
part  applied  to  the  withholding  feature 
of  this  tax  and  are  not  rulings  as  to  the 
applicability  of  the  tax  itself.  Especial¬ 
ly  note  the  joint  statement  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Internal  Revenue  and  the 
National  War  Labor  Board  on  January 
23,  1943,  quoted  in  part  as  follows : 

(2)  On  January  23,  1943,  the  Commis- 
F?orer  of  Internal  Revenue  issued  a  ruling: 
i’"  tern  reting:  the  Revenue  Act  so  that  where 
the  National  War  Labor  Board  or  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Internal  Revenue  awards  or 
approves  an  increase  in  wag:es  or  salaries, 
retroactive  to  1942,  the  tax  need  not  be 
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withheld  on  that  portion  of  the  increase 
which  is  applicable  to  work  performed  in 
1942. 

(3)  Whether  the  6  per  cent  tax  will 
ultimately  be  collected  on  such  retroactive 
pay  is  a  matter  to  which  the  Congress 
may  give  its  attention  during  the  current 
session. 

8.  Relief  from  Excess  Profits  Taxes 
— It  behooves  everyone  whose  corpora¬ 
tion  is  subject  to  a  high  excess  profits 
tax  to  study  Section  722  I.R.C.  This  is 
the  section  known  as  General  Relief  and 
provides  in  cases  where  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  excess  profits  tax  is  excessive 
and  discriminatory  for  a  reduction  of 
the  tax.  It  is  predicated  upon  a  theo¬ 
retical  normal  base  period.  Refunds  are 
obtainable  for  1940  and  1941,  providing 
a  claim  is  filed  by  April  21,  1943. 

To  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this 
provision,  the  following  in  general  must 
be  shown:  (1)  interruption  or  diminu¬ 
tion  of  production  in  the  base  period; 

(2)  depression  in  the  base  period  due 
to  temporary  economic  circumstances; 

(3)  depression  due  to  a  profits  cycle 
differing  from  the  general  business 
cycle;  (4)  sporadic  and  intermittent 
periods  of  high  production  and  profits; 
(5)  that  the  business  was  commenced 
or  its  character  changed  during  the 
base  period;  or  (6)  other  factors  af¬ 
fecting  the  business  of  the  taxpayer 
which  may  be  reasonably  considered  as 
resulting  in  an  inadequate  standard  of 
normal  earnings  during  the  base  period. 

General  Tax  Problems  Relating  to 
Real  Estate  Not  Peculiar  to  the 
Revenue  Act  of  19^2 

1.  Income  v.  Capital  Expenses — 
Because  of  high  rates.  Bureau  attention 
may  be  focused  on  these  items. 

Recommendation:  Give  attention  to 
the  treatment  of  these  items  at  the  time 
the  transaction  occurs  and  make  ade¬ 
quate  records. 


2.  Depreciation — Depreciation  is  de¬ 
fined  as  a  reasonable  allowance  for  ex¬ 
haustion,  wear,  and  tear.  The  recom¬ 
mendation  is  made  that  you  examine  the 
depreciable  assets  account  to  determine 
whether  under  war  conditions  they  are 
receiving  the  same  degree  of  wear  and 
tear  as  they  were  in  peace  time. 

3.  Salary  Plus  Apartment  and  Meals 
— If  an  employee-managsr  is  furnished 
with  an  apartment  and  his  meals,  in 
addition  to  his  salary,  the  value  of  such 
rental  and  food  is  not  taxable  income 
to  the  employee  if  they  are  furnished 
for  the  convenience  of  the  employer. 
This  rule  can  be  applied  only  where  the 
facts  are  substantiating.  (Mimeograph 
5023  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 
Also  see  Arthur  Benaglia  v.  Commis¬ 
sioner,  36  B.T.A.  838.) 

4.  Form  of  Business — Consideration 
should  be  given  the  form  in  which  your 
business  is  carried  on,  (i.e.,  partner¬ 
ship,  corporation,  or  trust).  If  now  a 
corporation,  you  may  pay  high  taxes 
if  you  dissolve.  But  if  you  are  now 
acquiring  real  estate,  study  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  tax  advantage  which  might  be 
gained  if  you  form  a  trust.  However, 
trusts  are  sometimes  classed  as  asso¬ 
ciations  and  taxed  as  corporations.  The 
liquidation  trust  for  bondholders  has 
been  taxed  as  a  pure  trust.  See  Mor¬ 
rissey  V.  Commissioner  (296  U.S.  344) 
and  the  three  other  cases  immediately 
following  the  Morrissey  v.  Commission¬ 
er  case. 

Our  tax  laws  today  are  extremely 
complicated.  You  may  be  interested 
and  surprised  to  know  that  tax  lawyers 
and  accountants  alike  agree  on  this 
point.  There  is  some  danger  that  our 
tax  laws  are  becoming  too  complicated 
in  so  far  as  they  apply  in  blanket  fash¬ 
ion  to  the  entire  population  If  we  de¬ 
sired  a  simple  law,  we  could  have  a  tax 
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on  gross  receipts.  The  unfairness,  the 
harshness,  and  the  inequities  that  would 
result  from  such  a  law  are  apparent. 
Business  in  all  of  its  ramifications  and 
in  all  of  its  transactions  is  intensely 
complicated.  Basically  that  is  the  chief 
reason  for  the  perplexities  which 
abound  in  our  tax  law.  If  we  are  going 
to  have  a  tax  system  which  is  predicated 
upon  the  theory  of  one’s  ability  to  pay, 
then  it  must  be  realized  that  the  income 
tax  is,  up  to  this  time,  the  best  method 
devised.  Perhaps  one  answer  to  our  prob¬ 
lem  may  be  that  we  shall  have  to  have 
a  simple  tax  law  for  individuals  and  a 
more  complicated  one  for  business. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  in  this  country 
we  are  fortunate  to  have  had  a  com¬ 
mon  sense  administration  of  our  tax 
laws  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue.  To  be  sure,  all  of  us  have  met  an 
occasional  over  zealous  revenue  agent, 
but  we  are  all  human  and  that  is  simply 


a  case  of  an  irritating  pin  prick.  As 
taxpayers  and  as  citizens  we  should  all 
be  thankful  that  we  have  this  com¬ 
petent  Government  department,  seeking 
to  obtain  the  right  answer  under  diffi¬ 
cult  situations  and  with  no  political  in¬ 
terference. 

Even  though  we  are  in  wartimes  and 
the  Government  needs  money;  citizens 
are  not  expected  to  overpay  their  taxes. 
Contributions  to  the  Government  are 
sought  in  entirely  different  ways  and 
it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  to  solicit  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  war  fund  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  tax  collections.  This  is  said 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  might  feel 
that  under  these  times  they  would  be 
considered  less  patriotic  if  they  were  to 
include  in  their  tax  returns  the  deduc¬ 
tions  to  which  they  feel  reasonably  en¬ 
titled  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
granted  under  the  law. 
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Management  Meets 
Its  Problems 


Real  Estate  Management 
Under  Wartime  Conditions 

By  N.  G.  Burleigh 

where  can  a  property  manager  go  when  he  ne*ds  help  in  Q'toiring 
necessary  equipment  to  maintain  his  building  and  its  premises  in  their 
best  possible  condition?  The  OPA  and  the  WPB  attempt  to  give  the 
answers  to  some  of  the  most  pressing  questions  before  them  at  this  time. 


I  T  is  fitting,  first  of  all,  to  explain  why 
you  gentlemen  should  be  addressed  by 
members  of  the  Service  Equipment  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  War  Production  Board. 
Therefore,  let  us  have  a  brief  review 
of  the  situations  that  led  up  to  the 
establishment  of  this  Division,  one 
function  of  which  is  to  appraise  and  ap¬ 
prove  the  essential  operating  needs  of 
nearly  3,000,000  service  organizations. 

In  1940  the  Office  for  Emergency 
Management  was  set  up  by  Executive 
Order  to  take  care  of  any  national 
emergency.  One  of  the  first  Govern¬ 
ment  defense  agencies  which  started 
the  tremendous  job  of  preparing  this 
country  if  war  should  come  was  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
Civilian  Supplj’^  —  in  short,  OPACS. 
The  function  of  that  agency  was  the 
coupling  of  wartime  prices  and  civil¬ 
ian  supply. 

Another  agency,  the  Office  of  Pro¬ 
duction  Management,  was  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  gearing  our  econ¬ 
omy  to  production  of  war  material. 
The  Division  of  Civilian  Supply  of 
OPACS  was  later  transferred  to  0PM 
to  “formulate  plans  and  programs  for 
the  equitable  ....  distribution  of  mate¬ 
rials  ....  for  civilian  use.”  The  0PM 
was  charged  with  allocating  goods  and 
with  determining  which  civilian  goods 
should  be  rationed  by  OPA. 


Even  then  the  most  essential  civilian 
construction  was  approved  only  after 
a  project  had  been  stripped  of  critical 
metals  —  tin,  copper,  aluminum. 

PD-1  was  the  form  used  as  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  preference  rating  on  items 
of  material  or  capital  equipment.  It 
was  the  great  granddaddy  of  the  much 
simpler  PD-IA  of  today.  Maintenance 
and  repair  materials  were  made  ob¬ 
tainable  to  certain  producers  and  serv¬ 
ice  agencies  under  Preference  Rating 
Order  P-22.  This  was  super.seded  in 
December  of  1941  by  P-100,  which 
gave  an  A-10  blanket  rating  for  repair, 
maintenance,  and  operating  supplies. 
The  purpose  of  preference  ratings  was 
and  still  is  to  grant  preferred  delivery 
dates,  and  distribute  materials  equita¬ 
bly. 

The  bedlam  and  confusion  of  those 
pioneer  agencies  tried  the  nerves  of 
the  administrators  and  the  business¬ 
men  alike.  Businessmen  objected  so 
strenuously  to  getting  the  “run 
around,”  because,  by  the  initial  system, 
a  company  had  no  focal  point  to  which 
it  could  bring  its  troubles.  It  had  to 
run  the  circuit  of  the  commodity 
branches  in  an  effort  to  secure  the 
materials  it  required.  In  this  tremen¬ 
dous  undertaking  flaws  and  weakness¬ 
es  were  natural. 

Immediately  after  December  7,  1941, 
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there  sprang  up  from  the  foundation 
of  the  Office  of  Production  Management 
a  new  agency,  the  War  Production 
Board.  Within  it  the  Division  of  In¬ 
dustry  Operations  had  been  set  up  to 
work  with  particular  industries,  rather 
than  just  having  the  commodity  or 
material  branches  which  handle  end 
products  in  an  industry.  This  estab¬ 
lished  the  two-reference  branch  system 
of  operating  in  granting  priorities.  In 
the  first  instance,  an  industry  branch, 
composed  of  specialists  from  that  in¬ 
dustry  who  understand  its  problems 
and  can  speak  their  technical  language, 
protect  the  rights  of  that  industry  as 
in  rating  essentiality  of  a  request,  yet 
who,  on  the  other  hand,  assist  with  the 
making  and  enforcement  of  limitation 
and  conservation  orders  controlling  it. 

Since  0PM  had  been  dealing  prima¬ 
rily  with  materials  and  commodities 
necessary  for  defense,  civilian  services 
had  been  largely  neglected.  Notable  ex¬ 
ceptions  were  transportation,  power, 
and  communications,  which  obviously 
were  direct  contributors  to  our  produc¬ 
tive  effort.  Some  of  the  other  services 
had  attached  themselves  unofficially  to 
a  materials  or  industry  division  with 
which  it  had  a  definite  allied  interest. 
For  instance,  one  of  the  first  services 
to  visit  our  Branch  in  the  early  days 
of  OPACS  was  the  laundry  industry. 
They  continued  this  alliance  when  we 
became  the  Industrial  and  Office  Ma¬ 
chinery  Branch  in  WPB  because  of 
their  need  of  laundry  machinery.  In 
a  similar  way,  circuses  lined  up  with 
Consumers  Durable  Goods  because 
much  of  their  equipment  was  produced 
under  the  latter’s  auspices. 

Thus  the  need  for  a  focal  point  to 
which  all  such  service  institutions,  other 
than  governmental  agencies,  might 
apply,  became  apparent.  Such  institu¬ 


tions  produced  and  sold  services  rather 
,  than  materials,  commodities,  or  equip¬ 
ment,  and  until  practically  all  materials 
became  critical  they  got  along  pretty 
well,  as  they  were  relatively  small  con¬ 
sumers  and  needed  materials  principal¬ 
ly  for  operating  and  maintenance  in 
any  case.  These  institutions  include  re¬ 
pair  shops,  the  retail  and  wholesale 
trade,  amusements,  personal  services, 
banks,  insurance  companies,  office 
buildings,  restaurants,  and  hotels.  The 
Office  Buildings,  Hotels,  and  Restau¬ 
rants  Section  in  this  Division  is  your 
focal  point  in  the  War  Production 
Board.  Also  handled  in  the  Division, 
incidentally,  are  office  machinery, 
laundry  machinery,  floor  surfacing  ma¬ 
chinery,  scales  and  balances,  and  other 
service  equipment. 

It  was  fortunate  that  we  could  per¬ 
suade  Frank  Duggan,  formerly  Execu¬ 
tive  Vice  President  of  the  Statler  Cor¬ 
poration  and  manager  of  other  large 
and  important  hotel  properties,  to  come 
with  us  as  our  Section  Chief  of  these 
industries.  Mr.  Duggan’s  experience, 
fairness,  sound  judgment,  and  unim¬ 
peachable  sense  of  justice  were  of  tre¬ 
mendous  value  in  establishing  the 
methods  of  operation  employed  by  the 
Section.  When  personal  reasons  made 
it  necessary  for  him  to  return  to  pri¬ 
vate  life  Charles  Reinholt,  also  a  former 
associate  of  yours,  with  an  excellent 
background  of  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  industry,  took  over  and  is 
carrying  on  in  his  place  very  capably. 
Associated  with  him  is  H.  R.  Whipple, 
likewise  an  executive  in  the  restaurant 
and  hotel  field,  with  particular  knowl¬ 
edge  of  dining  room  management.  As 
the  problems  increase  and  the  need 
arises,  other  skilled  personnel  will  be 
brought  into  the  organization. 

Now  what  is  implied  by  referring  to 
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this  Section  as  the  focal  point  for  your 
institutions?  It  means  it  is  the  spot  to 
which  you  come  to  find  the  answer  to 
the  problems  you  meet  as  managers  of 
your  properties  and  which  are  in  any 
way  related  to  the  activities  of  the  War 
Production  Board.  In  many  cases  we 
can  give  direct  action  —  in  others  we 
act  as  a  liaison  to  carry  your  problem 
to  other  divisions  and  bureaus  of  the 
Board  and  help  you  in  getting  your 
answers. 

To  date  these  problems  have  been 
primarily  those  related  to  getting  pri¬ 
ority  assistance  in  obtaining  materials, 
parts,  and  supplies  for  maintaining, 
operating,  repairing,  or  expanding 
your  plants.  More  recently  the  spec¬ 
ters  of  man-power  and  fuel  oil  short¬ 
ages  have  risen  to  plague  you.  We  have 
already  entered  into  negotiations  with 
the  War  Man-power  Commission  with 
regard  to  restaurant  and  hotel  opera¬ 
tion.  We  have  established  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  service  industries  in  New 
York  to  work  with  the  Petroleum  Ad¬ 
ministration  for  War  in  considering  the 
plight  of  those  institutions  which  are 
seriously  affected  by  the  fuel  oil  situa¬ 
tion.  Very  soon  we  are  to  have  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  Industry  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Hotels  here  in  Washington. 
Some  of  the  questions  to  be  discussed 
are  the  man-power  situation,  conversion 
from  oil  to  coal  burning  units  and  the 
general  problem  of  fuel,  transfer  of 
properties  from  private  ownership  to 
the  Army  and  Navy,  new  construction, 
and  maintenance,  repair,  and  operating. 

Our  common,  everyday  contacts  with 
you,  however,  primarily  result  from 
your  applications  for  priority  assist¬ 
ance  in  obtaining  materials  or  equip¬ 
ment  for  one  purpose  or  another.  Tech¬ 
nically,  this  means  that  the  Service 
Equipment  Division  functions  as  the 
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first  reference  on  all  priority  applica¬ 
tions  coming  from  service  institutions. 
As  the  Division  of  first  reference,  the 
specialists  here  decide  the  essentiality 
of  products  applied  for,  if,  for  instance, 
the  application  is  a  PD-IA.  One  of  five 
degrees  of  necessity  or  merit  of  the  end 
product  may  be  indicated.  They  are: 
urgent;  essential;  important  but  deliv¬ 
ery  date  deferable;  denial  recommend¬ 
ed  in  accordance  with  letter  attached; 
or  denial  recommended,  subject  to  con¬ 
currence.  The  PD-IA  then  passes  to 
the  material  or  industry  division  of  sec¬ 
ond  reference,  which  assigns  the  actual 
rating  or  denies  the  application,  taking 
into  consideration  many  factors,  such 
as  the  importance  of  the  applicant’s 
need  in  comparison  to  the  criticalness 
of  the  product  requested. 

I  have  used  this  as  an  illustration  of 
the  exact  part  we  play  in  granting  pri¬ 
orities.  If  we  decide  the  request  should 
not  be  granted,  we  have  the  power  to 
deny  it.  If  we  find  it  is  justifiable,  we 
recommend  its  approval,  knowing  that 
its  ultimate  justification  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  division  controlling  the 
item  in  the  light  of  its  essentiality  com¬ 
pared  to  other  requests  for  the  same 
product. 

You  have  many  questions  concerning 
the  various  forms  of  application  avail¬ 
able  to  you ;  how  you  may  obtain  relief, 
and  the  basis  upon  which  it  may  be 
granted  in  specific  cases.^  You  will  be 
interested  in  knowing  the  general  phi¬ 
losophy  upon  which  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  finds  itself  compelled  to 
operate  in  granting  priority  assistance. 
Wherever  the  use  of  material,  equip¬ 
ment,  man  power,  or  service  is  restrict¬ 
ed,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  putting  these 
things  into  those  channels  where  they 

’Charle*  E.  Rheinholt,  "Questions  Asked  The  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board",  The  Journal  of  Property  Management, 
March,  1948,  pp.  218-220. 
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will  most  effectively  aid  the  war  pro¬ 
gram.  That  is  the  first  and  paramount 
consideration  and  it  is  no  respecter  of 
individuals,  companies,  or  institutions 
merely  for  the  sake  of  themselves. 
These  must  be  considered  secondary  to 
the  main  effort.  You  have  a  part  in  the 
maintenance  of  our  civilian  economy. 
Your  institutions  are  necessary  to  it. 
To  produce  war  goods  and  to  win  this 
war  we  must  maintain  our  civilian 
economy,  and  to  that  extent  we  regard 
this  as  an  indirect  military  need.  But 
to  be  brutally  frank,  if  individuals  or 
services  are  allowed  to  consume  critical 
materials  beyond  this  bare  need,  and 
we  allow  them  to  be  diverted  from  more 
essential  purposes,  we  are  being  dere¬ 
lict  in  our  duties.  There  is  no  place  for 
frills  and  folderol.  This  is  not  the  time 
to  improve,  nor  to  replace  what  we  have 
with  something  better  and  prettier, 
neither  should  we  increase  facilities  un¬ 
less  they  are  absolutely  necessary  in 
furthering  the  war  effort. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  maintain 
what  we  need  in  operating  condition 
and  make  it  last  for  the  duration.  This 
is  all  true  of  war  plants,  so  surely  we 
as  civilians  cannot  object  if  this  for¬ 
mula  is  applied  to  us.  To  preserve  this 
status  quo,  it  has  been  made  fairly  easy 
for  you  to  get  necessary  repair  parts 
from  your  suppliers  and  other  items 
from  them  or  on  PD-IA  application 
blanks,  even  to  the  extent  of  giving  you 
emergency  service  by  telegram  or  tele¬ 
phone.  Such  requests,  of  course,  are 
carefully  screened  and  the  unfit  sifted 
out.  Those  that  are  left  are  then 
weighed  against  all  the  other  uses  to 
which  the  item  is  to  be  put  and  the 
most  essential  wins.  For  instance,  an 
office  building  housing  doctors  in  a 
thickly  populated  defense  or  war  pro¬ 
duction  center  where  facilities  are  at  a 


premium  might  be  granted  permission 
to  move  or  install  partitions  where  the 
privilege  would  be  denied  in  a  city  with 
ample  office  space. 

Maintenance  does  not  present  as 
great  problems  as  requests  for  new  con¬ 
struction  or  replacements  of  property 
destroyed  by  fire,  etc.  If  there  is  a  really 
vital  need  to  provide  additional  rooms, 
for  example,  in  a  defense  area,  and 
there  are  absolutely  no  other  facilities 
available  to  house  people,  that  might 
be  a  worth-while  project.  If  you  can 
sell  this  Division  on  the  need  of  the 
community,  we  will  present  the  facts 
to  the  Facility  Review  Committee  of 
the  War  Production  Board,  which  must 
approve  all  construction  projects,  with¬ 
in  certain  ranges  of  cost. 

Today  roughly  60  per  cent  of  the 
project  applications  considered  in  this 
Division  are  denied.  They  are  denied 
for  such  reasons  as  showing  no  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  war  effort,  indicating  no 
proof  of  need,  or  not  proving  that  the 
proposed  construction  cannot  be  done 
without  for  the  duration  of  the  emer¬ 
gency.  Critical  materials  and  man  power 
must  be  preserved  for  direct  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  war  effort.  My  suggestion, 
therefore,  is  this :  Do  not  submit  an  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  War  Production  Board 
unless  it  shows  that  the  request  fills  a 
direct  need  of  the  war  effort,  unless  it 
is  so  important  that  it  cannot  be  done 
without,  unless  no  substitute  system  or 
facility  can  be  used  for  the  duration. 
This  message  should  be  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  and  widely  publicized.  It  is  one 
of  the  ways  in  which  you  can  help  win 
the  war. 

The  programs  of  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  and  the  Office  of  Price  Ad¬ 
ministration  are  closely  allied,  and  as 
time  goes  on  and  all  the  good  things  in 
life  become  scarcer,  all  our  sections 
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representing  service  institutions  will 
work  more  closely  with  OPA.  Plans  for 
the  conservation  and  substitution  of 
materials  will  continue  to  grow.  Man¬ 
power  problems  are  acute.  All  mate¬ 
rials  are  becoming  scarcer.  These  are 
just  a  few  of  the  problems  confronting 
the  country  and  confronting  you. 

The  job  here  and  now  goes  beyond 
the  scope  of  processing  priority  appli¬ 
cations.  It  involves  the  task  of  how  we 
can  best  help  you  to  help  win  the  war. 
That  means  the  fullest  and  most  eco¬ 
nomical  utilization  of  materials,  man 
power,  and  woman  power. 

What  do  you  have  the  right  to  expect 
of  the  Division?  You  may  expect  just 
this :  First,  that  the  men  who  are  repre¬ 
senting  the  industry  are  capable,  under¬ 
standing,  helpful,  and  aggressive.  You 
may  expect  that  all  applications  and  re¬ 
quests  will  be  handled  without  partisan¬ 
ship,  fairly  and  justly,  each  on  its 
merits.  You  may  expect  our  specialists 
in  the  War  Production  Board  to  repre¬ 
sent  you.  You  may  expect  us  to  work 
with  other  Government  agencies  on 
your  problems.  You  may  expect  to  be 
kept  informed  through  the  press  and 
trade  papers  of  new  developments,  pro- 
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grams,  and  orders  that  affect  you. 

I  should  like  to  go  even  further  and 
state  my  own  hope  that  this  Division 
may  to  some  degree  serve  more  than  as 
a  focal  point  for  you  to  come  to  with 
your  requests  for  help.  I  should  like  it 
to  be  a  focal  point  from  which  we  can 
indicate  to  you  opportunities  for  serv¬ 
ice,  ways  to  conserve,  or  any  other  ef¬ 
fort  which  you  make  in  your  industry 
or  your  community  in  the  furtherance 
of  our  common  aims. 

What  in  turn  may  we  expect  of  the 
real  estate  management  industry?  To 
work  together  harmoniously  and  to  the 
best  advantage,  we  expect  first  a  co-op¬ 
erative  spirit,  forgetting  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  your  normal  ways  of  operating.  We 
do  not  expect  you  to  submit  unneces¬ 
sary  and  unreasonable  requests  that 
consume  critical  materials  and  man 
power.  We  do  not  expect  you  to  profi¬ 
teer  by  raising  prices  on  food  or  rents, 
for  instance,  or  even  maintaining  the 
same  prices  when  services  are  lessened. 
We  expect  you  to  be  always  honest  and 
sincere  in  the  statement  of  your  de¬ 
mands  on  us.  Lastly,  we  expect  you  to 
be  liberal  with  your  knowledge  and  ad¬ 
vice  to  us. 


The  Problem 
of  Coal 

How  to  Obtain 
Solid  Fuels  for  Heating 

By  Thomas  J.  Thomas 


We  will  probably  increase  our  use  of  coal  by  10  to  15  per  cent  during 
the  year  of  1943.  This  will  place  additional  burdens  on  the  already 
over-taxed  industry.  This  article  points  out  ways  in  which  each  con¬ 
sumer  can  help  in  conservation  and  adjustment  to  the  existing  situation. 


How  to  get  coal  is  a  subject  that 
probably  would  not  have  been  included 
on  a  program  of  this  kind  two  years 
ago.  You  could  get  all  the  coal  you 
wanted  whenever  you  wanted  it  by  tele¬ 
phoning  the  nearest  dealer.  At  that 
time,  if  the  dealer  suspected  you  were 
a  prospective  purchaser  he  undoubtedly 
would  have  called  on  you  to  solicit  your 
business  before  you  called  him. 

Your  coal  supply  problem  is  not  so 
simple  now,  although  it  is  still  much 
less  difficult  than  the  fuel  oil  supply 
problem. 

This  global  war  which  has  so  radi¬ 
cally  changed  all  our  lives  has  brought 
about  great  changes  in  the  practices 
that  coal  users  must  follow  to  procure 
fuel  if  their  needs  are  to  be  met. 

One  thing  should  be  made  clear  at 
this  point.  The  Government  is  not  run¬ 
ning  the  coal  business.  The  Office  of 
Solid  Fuels  Coordinator  for  War  is 
taking  steps  as  the  need  arises  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  adequacy  of  the  fuel  supply, 
and  to  help  the  coal  mining,  transport¬ 
ing,  and  distributing  industries  carry 
out  their  difficult  wartime  job,  but  the 
responsibility  for  obtaining  coal  at  such 
times  as  it  can  be  made  available  rests 
with  the  user. 

If  everybody,  from  the  producer  and 
the  miner  down  to  and  including  the 


consumer,  co-operates  fully  in  doing  the 
things  necessary  to  assure  an  adqeuate 
coal  supply,  the  Office  of  Solid  Fuels 
Coordinator  for  War  believes  that  this 
year’s  requirements  can  be  met  despite 
the  handicaps  brought  about  by  the  war. 

No  doubt  many  of  you  know  that 
coal  is  the  Nation’s  basic  source  of  heat 
and  power  for  all  purposes,  including 
industrial,  and  space  heating  uses.  It 
is  essential  to  the  production  and  trans¬ 
portation  of  practically  all  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  equipment  and  supplies  we  are 
marshalling  for  our.selves  and  our  allies 
of  the  United  Nations  to  speed  defeat 
of  the  Axis  powers.  In  addition  to  pro¬ 
viding  heat  and  energy  it  is  a  source 
of  raw  materials  for  many  essential 
military  and  civilian  goods,  such  as 
steel,  explosives,  chemicals,  and  medi¬ 
cines.  We  cannot  win  the  war  without 
an  adequate  coal  supply. 

The  war  has  brought  about  a  tremen¬ 
dous  demand  for  coal.  It  has  brought 
into  the  market,  a  great  many  users  of 
coal  who  previously  consumed  other 
fuels.  Many  of  these  are  no  longer 
available  in  sufficient  quantity  for  all 
consumers. 

The  importance  of  coal  in  the  war 
effort  thus  greatly  increases  our  respon¬ 
sibility  in  following  sound  fuel  policies. 
The  greatest  increase  in  coal  require- 
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merits  comes  from  the  expanding  fuel 
needs  of  industries  engaged  in  war  pro¬ 
duction,  in  the  needs  of  electric  power 
plants,  and  for  coal  to  fire  the  boilers 
of  railroad  locomotives.  Other  uses  of 
this  basic  fuel  are  growing  as  the  tempo 
of  industrial  and  war  activity  increases. 

You  will  be  interested  in  knowing 
something  of  the  factors  which  were 
taken  into  consideration  in  making 
1943  bituminous  requirement  estimates. 
The  major  factors  were:  (1)  Experts 
at  the  Association  of  American  Rail¬ 
roads  estimate  that  rail  traffic  in  1943, 
in  terms  of  ton  miles,  may  increase 
about  12  per  cent  over  1942.  (2)  In 
view  of  past  records,  this  would  indi¬ 
cate  an  increase  of  about  10  per  cent  in 
coal  requirements  over  such  require¬ 
ments  in  1942.  (3)  In  terms  of  tons, 
this  represents  an  increase  of  about 
11,000,000  tons  of  soft  coal. 

Federal  Power  Commission  experts 
estimate,  on  the  basis  of  all  utility  sys¬ 
tems’  forecasts  of  electrical  energy  re¬ 
quirements  for  1943,  that  steam  electric 
plants  using  coal  for  fuel  may  have  to 
generate  as  much  as  136  billion  kilo¬ 
watt-hours.  Taking  into  account  all 
possible  improvements  in  fuel  efficiency, 
it  appears  that  the  utilities  will  need  at 
least  10,000,000  tons  more  soft  coal  in 
1943  than  last  year,  and  the  amount 
may  go  higher.  Heavy  conversions 
from  other  fuels  to  coal  may  cause  the 
need  for  substantial  tonnages  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  included  in  the  estimates. 

Plans  for  the  manufacture  of  iron 
and  steel  contemplate  the  use  of  ap¬ 
proximately  126,000,000  tons  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  for  producing  coke  in  by¬ 
products  and  beehive  ovens  and  for 
steam  purposes  in  steel  mills  in  1943. 
This  would  reflect  an  increase  of  about 
12,000,000  tons,  or  about  10  per  cent. 

Deliveries  of  bituminous  coal  from 
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retail  yards,  together  with  shipments 
moving  direct  from  mines  by  truck  for 
domestic  heating  and  other  uses,  are 
expected  to  increase  by  at  least  3,000,- 
000  tons  this  year,  or  about  2  per 
cent  higher  than  in  1942.  This  takes 
into  account  bituminous  coal  to  meet 
requirements  for  nonindustrial  conver¬ 
sions  from  fuel  oil  and  increased  con¬ 
sumption  due  to  other  factors.  Weather 
and  the  rate  of  conversions  may  affect 
this  estimate. 

An  increase  of  approximately  10,- 
000,000  tons,  or  about  10  per  cent,  is 
anticipated  in  bituminous  coal  require¬ 
ments  for  the  remaining  users,  exclud¬ 
ing  exports.  These  uses  consist  largely 
of  coal  for  manufacturing  industries 
whose  production  of  war  materials  for 
the  United  Nations  is  constantly  ex¬ 
panding. 

In  the  last  six  to  ten  months,  the  need 
for  coal  to  replace  fuel  oil,  and  in  some 
instances  fuel  gas,  has  placed  another 
great  burden  on  coal  in  addition  to  the 
expansion  in  fuel  requirements  brought 
about  by  the  war.  Illustrating  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  this  new  demand  is  the  fact 
that  completed  conversions  from  fuel 
oil  to  coal  on  the  Eastern  Seaboard  and 
in  the  Midwestern  States  alone,  totaled 
the  equivalent  of  8,078,000  tons  of  coal 
up  to  mid-December.  That  figure  has 
since  grown  larger.  The  conversions 
from  fuel  oil  are  still  going  ahead  and 
more  conversions  from  natural  gas  are 
under  way.  More  coal  will  be  needed  as 
these  conversions  are  increased. 

The  information  as  to  war  and  essen¬ 
tial  civilian  requirements  indicates  that 
we  shall  require  about  600,000,000  tons 
of  bituminous  coal  and  about  65,000,- 
000  tons  of  anthracite  in  1943.  This  will 
be  the  largest  bituminous  requirement 
in  history  and  a  great  increase  in  an¬ 
thracite  consumption. 
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In  1942,  the  estimated  bituminous 
production  was  580,900,000  tons  and 
the  anthracite  output  was  estimated  at 
60,000,000  tons.  The  bituminous  ton¬ 
nage  set  a  new  all-time  record,  and  the 
anthracite  tonnage  was  much  larger 
than  in  immediate  past  years. 

In  percentages  the  increased  require¬ 
ments  for  1943  may  not  seem  impres¬ 
sive.  We  might  assume,  without  in¬ 
vestigating  the  facts,  that  if  we  did  so 
well  in  1942,  we  do  not  have  so  much 
to  be  concerned  about  this  year.  This 
is  fallacious  reasoning. 

The  war  is  progressively  and  seri¬ 
ously  diminishing  the  ability  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  to  supply  coal,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  coal  requirements  are  expanding. 
Even  with  last  year’s  huge  production, 
there  was  some  unused  surplus  mining 
capacity  in  the  bituminous  industry, 
particularly  during  the  first  half  of 
1942.  There  will  be  no  surplus  mining 
capacity  that  will  not  be  needed  this 
year. 

Because  of  the  losses  of  man  power, 
the  difficulties  in  obtaining  equipment 
and  supplies,  and  other  repercussions 
of  the  war,  it  will  be  necessary  to  op¬ 
erate  the  mines  continuously  at  full 
capacity  to  meet  this  year’s  needs.  Fur¬ 
thermore  it  will  be  necessary  not  only 
to  prevent  further  losses  of  man  power, 
but  to  recruit  additional  man  power  in 
some  regions  if  we  are  to  meet  coal 
needs. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  mining  in¬ 
dustry  has  experienced  a  net  loss  of 
about  60,000  men  since  the  first  of  1942. 
This  was  the  net  loss  even  after  active 
recruiting  of  replacements  for  those 
who  had  entered  military  service  or 
shifted  into  other  industries. 

As  one  means  of  improving  this  situ¬ 
ation  the  coal  mining  industry  is  adopt¬ 
ing  the  six-day  week  to  replace  the 
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previous  5-day,  35-hour  week.  This  ac¬ 
tion  was  requested  September  29,  1942 
by  Solid  Fuels  Coordinator  for  War, 
Harold  L.  Ickes,  and  the  delay  on  the 
part  of  the  industry  in  increasing  hours 
of  labor  has  weakened  our  coal  position 
substantially  compared  to  what  it  might 
have  been  possible  to  accomplish. 

A  vigorous  effort  is  now  being  made 
to  improve  the  equipment  and  supply 
situation,  but  difficult  problems  are  in¬ 
volved  in  this. 

The  result  of  the  multiplication  of 
these  factors  has  been  to  make  coal 
much  less  available  than  in  prewar 
times.  Although  America  has  almost 
inexhaustible  coal  resources  in  the 
earth,  it  is  no  simple  task  in  time  of 
war  to  mine  and  distribute  enough  for 
all  needs.  But,  difficult  as  the  job  is,  it 
must  be  done.  Coal  is  essential! 

The  adequacy  of  the  coal  supply  is 
directly  dependent  upon  transportation. 
Although  the  war  has  created  many 
new  problems  in  the  movement  of  coal, 
transportation  has  been  adequate  up  to 
this  time.  It  has  been  necessary  to  take 
emergency  action  in  some  instances  to 
keep  it  so,  however.  The  carriers,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  railroads,  have  done  a 
splendid  job  in  discharging  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  the  Nation. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  make  nu¬ 
merous  adjustments  in  transportation 
because  of  the  effects  of  the  war.  For 
instance,  the  railroads  are  now  having 
to  move  much  more  coal  into  New 
England  than  heretofore  because  of  the 
diversion  of  “Tidewater”  shipping  to 
other  war  uses.  Also,  the  railroads  had 
to  handle  all-rail  large  tonnages  to  the 
Great  Lakes  areas  which  were  previ¬ 
ously  supplied  by  way  of  railroads  and 
water  carriers,  because  the  vessels  have 
been  put  to  other  uses.  I  am  sure  you 
are  familiar  with  the  part  the  railroads 
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are  playing  in  moving  oil  into  Eastern 
Seaboard  States  which  previously  were 
served  by  tankers.  Also,  I  am  sure  you 
are  aware  of  the  heavy  increase  in 
transportation  of  men  and  materials 
occasioned  by  war  activity. 

Of  all  the  jobs  the  railroads  perform, 
transporting  coal  is  the  biggest  single 
one  from  standpoint  of  tons  of  freight 
carried.  The  size  of  this  task  is  more 
readily  appreciated  when  one  considers 
the  fact  that  before  the  war,  products 
of  mines  comprised  about  50  per  cent 
of  all  the  revenue  freight  moved  by  the 
railroads. 

Emergencies  involving  transportation 
and  other  phases  of  the  task  of  supply¬ 
ing  coal  must  be  expected  to  occur  in 
wartime,  and  these  must  be  met.  Users 
can  expect  to  find  it  extremely  difficult 
to  obtain  coal  at  times,  even  with  suffi¬ 
cient  over-all  production  capacity  to 
serve  all  needs.  They  must  be  prepared 
for  delays  and  disruptions  by  building 
up  an  adequate  supply  in  storage  at 
such  times  as  the  coal  is  available  to 
them. 

The  keystone  of  the  supply  of  the 
1943  coal  needs  rests,  to  a  great  degree. 
r  01  th''  c'-''rrration  of  the  ro''’sumer. 
The  practice  of  waiting  until  coal  is 
needed  before  ordering  it,  which  was  a 
common  thing  in  the  past,  must  bo  com¬ 
pletely  abandoned  in  the  interest  cf 
fuel  S''curity. 

What  are  some  of  the  things  con¬ 
sumers  should  do  to  protect  themselves 
and  to  help  the  nation  maintain  fuel 
security  in  time  of  war? 

As  has  been  stated,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  mines  to  operate  continu¬ 
ously  throughout  the  year  at  full  capac¬ 
ity  in  order  to  meet  this  year’s  require¬ 
ments.  The  mines  are  not,  generally 
speaking,  prepared  to  store  the  coal  as 
they  produce  it.  It  must  be  quickly 


hauled  away,  or  the  railroad  sidings 
around  the  mines  will  become  blocked 
with  loaded  cars  of  coal,  and  the  mines 
will  be  forced  to  cease  operations.  As 
a  general  rule,  the  mines  are  not  op¬ 
erated  unless  the  coal  is  on  order. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  consumers  to 
take  these  steps  in  order  to  assure  the 
adequacy  of  the  coal  supply:  (1)  Place 
orders  now  for  your  entire  year’s  sup¬ 
ply  of  coal.  (2)  Accept  delivery  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  your  supplier  can  make  it  avail¬ 
able  to  you,  and  store  itb  Build  up  your 
storage  to  an  entire  season’s  supply,  if 
you  can,  and  maintain  it  that  way  as 
long  as  the  coal  can  be  supplied  by  con¬ 
tinuing  to  buy  more  coal  as  you  con¬ 
sume  it.  (3)  Give  your  supplier  the 
greatest  amount  of  latitude  possible  as 
to  the  kind,  grade,  or  size  of  coal  and 
in  delivery  schedules.  However,  make 
every  effort  to  get  your  entire  next  win¬ 
ter’s  supply  in  hand  during  the  warm 
months,  the  earlier  the  better. 

Perhaps  most  of  you  do  not  have  rail- 
read  siding  facilities  which  will  permit 
you  to  receive  coal  in  carload  lots.  In 
that  event,  you  will  probably  buy  your 
ccal  through  Peal  retail  dealers.  Come 
to  a  thorough  understanding  with  your 
dealer  on  aM  the  details  of  your  coal 
supply  as  S'^on  as  possible.  Complete 
the  arrangem'^nts  for  the  financing  of 
f'r  s’'ipment,  delivery, 
a’^d  storage  of  t^e  coal. 

Because  of  the  shortages  of  gasoline 
and  rubber,  there  are  restrictions  on 
truck  which  Mm’t  the’r  use 

more  C  an  in  the  past.  These  facts  must 
enter  into  ycur  coal  calculations  this 
year.  It  is  important  that  you  make 
sure  that  trucking  equipment  will  be 
available  when  it  is  needed  for  delivery 
of  the  coal  to  the  point  of  storage  or 

'W.  D.  La^Ktry.  “Safetruardinit  Coal  it  Storair“’’.  The 
Jnnvnal  of  Property  Management,  December.  1942,  pp. 
MO-114. 
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to  haul  it  from  storage  to  the  place  of 
consumption,  if  it  is  stored  at  a  point 
distant  from  the  place  of  consumption. 

Some  buildings  may  have  ample  bin 
capacity  to  hold  the  entire  season’s  sup¬ 
ply.  Others  may  only  have  bin  capacity 
for  part  of  the  season.  Bins  in  build¬ 
ings  originally  designed  for  coal  but 
later  converted  to  another  fuel  can  be 
changed  back  by  the  removal  of  parti¬ 
tions  and  other  reconstruction.  Some 
buildings,  not  designed  for  coal,  may 
have  no  storage  space  but  perhaps  with 
some  slight  structural  changes  will  pro¬ 
vide  space. 

If  the  bins  of  your  buildings  are  not 
large  enough,  or  cannot  be  enlarged  to 
hold  the  entire  season’s  supply  of  coal, 
use  your  ingenuity  to  find  another  place 
to  store  the  coal  which  is  in  excess  of 
their  capacity. 

One  of  the  large  hotels  in  Washing¬ 
ton  adopted  the  novel  expedient  last 
summer  of  piling  up  some  2,000  tons  of 
coal  against  the  outside  of  the  building. 
It  was  fenced  in,  possibly  in  an  effort 
at  concealment.  The  fact  that  the  pile 
is  visible  is  a  good  advertisement  for 
the  hotel.  It  gives  its  guests  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  they  will  not  be  cold 

The  managers  of  many  large  build¬ 
ings,  including  those  of  well-known  in¬ 
stitutions  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  have  disregarded  appearances  and 
have  built  outdoor  storage  piles  on  land 
adjoining  their  plants.  That  is  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  in  industry  and  many 
plants  have  built  up  huge  storage  piles 
on  whatever  land  was  available.  Some 
leased  land  for  that  purpose,  even 
though  it  was  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  plant. 

Coal  does  not  have  to  be  under  cover 
for  it  does  not  lose  heating  value  by 
exposure  to  the  weather.  However,  with 
some  low-rank  coals,  weathering  may 


produce  a  degradation  in  size.  This  is 
not  especially  serious  under  ordinary 
conditions. 

If  you  have  vacant  land  available  for 
storage  close  to  the  building  where  the 
coal  will  be  burned,  use  it.  There  may 
be  vacant  property  available  nearby 
which  can  be  leased;  or  your  dealer 
may  be  able  to  help  you  make  suitable 
arrangements.  Discuss  these  possibili¬ 
ties  thoroughly  with  him  and  come  to 
a  definite  agreement  which  will  assure 
adequate  protection. 

Another  possibility  for  the  handling 
of  this  extra  coal  storage  is  in  a  part¬ 
nership  arrangement.  A  co-operative 
storage  plan  might  be  instituted  through 
your  real  estate  organization,  through 
your  hotel,  apartment  house,  or  other 
trade  organization.  A  group  of  hotels, 
for  instance,  might  unite  in  leasing 
property  from  a  railroad  company 
along  its  right-of-way  for  the  joint 
storage  of  large  quantities  of  coal.  This 
arrangement  would  probably  reduce  the 
cost  of  protecting  and  handling  the  coal 
for  the  individual  members  of  the  group. 

There  are  some  technical  problems 
connected  with  the  safe  storage  of  coal 
and  full  information  on  this  subject 
can  be  secured  without  cost  by  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior,  Washington, 
D.  C.  If  well-recognized  practices  are 
followed,  coal  can  be  stored  in  either 
bins  and  bunkers  or  outside  with  safety 
and  usually  without  much  difficulty. 

Anthracite  coal  involves  few  storage 
problems.  Bituminous  or  soft  coal  re¬ 
quires  more  care  in  the  storage  of  large 
quantities.  Spontaneous  generation  of 
heat  must  be  prevented  for  if  it  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  rise  to  a  burning  temperature, 
it  will  cause  fire. 

The  practice  of  certain  elementary 
precautions  will  permit  the  safe  storage 
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of  most  bituminous  coals.  If  you  are 
buying  soft  coal,  your  dealer  should  be 
able  to  furnish  you  with  the  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  storage  characteristics  of 
that  particular  coal. 

The  principal  steps  in  securing  safe 
soft-coal  storage  lie  in  making  sure  that 
the  coal  is  free  of  foreign  matter  and 
is  stored  in  a  satisfactory  place.  It 
must  be  piled  in  a  compact  mass  so  air 
circulation  through  the  pile  is  cut  off 
as  much  as  possible.  The  coal  storage 
pile  should  not  be  near  external  sources 
of  heat,  such  as  hot  steam  pipes. 

Avoid  all  straw,  paper,  sticks,  and 
oily  rags  in  the  coal  and  in  the  bins. 
If  the  coal  is  stored  outside,  the  ground 
should  be  thoroughly  cleared.  In  bins 
and  bunkers,  old  coal  should  be  shov¬ 
eled  out  of  all  comers  before  a  fresh 
supply  is  introduced. 

Layering  the  coal  avoids  segregation 
of  various  sizes;  store  slack  coal  in 
layers  of  about  two  feet.  If  it  is  in  a 
bin  or  bunker,  it  is  best  to  have  the  con¬ 
tainer  air  tight  on  sides  and  bottom.  A 
layer  of  fine  coal  dust  over  the  top  is 
additional  protection  for  coal  that  tends 
to  heat  readily.  The  use  of  the  chutes 
in  filling  bins  and  bunkers  should  be 
watched  to  make  certain  that  there  is 
no  segregation  of  sizes  and  that  the  coal 
in  each  layer  is  thoroughly  mixed. 

Good  grade  bituminous  coal  slack 
stored  outdoors  in  small,  low  piles  about 
six  feet  high,  ordinarily  gives  little 
trouble.  If  it  is  stored  in  higher  piles, 
the  coal  should  be  laid  in  layers,  avoid¬ 
ing  segregation  of  sizes.  Each  layer 
should  be  compacted  with  a  caterpillar, 
road  roller,  or  similar  equipment.  The 
sides  of  the  pile  should  be  carefully 
compacted  at  the  angle  of  repose.  A 
layer  of  fine  coal  dust,  held  down  by 
nut  sized  coal,  may  be  placed  on  top  of 
the  pile  or  a  sprayed  layer  of  asphalt 
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emulsion  or  similar  material  is  effective. 

Although  these  suggestions  for  stor¬ 
age  may  involve  additional  cost,  they 
should  be  considered  as  unavoidable 
wartime  expenses.  The  important  thing 
is  to  have  fuel  security;  without  it  the 
utility  of  your  buildings  and  the  health 
of  their  occupants  will  be  jeopardized. 

In  discussing  storage  and  storage 
problems,  this  is  addressed  not  only  to 
the  regular  users  of  coal  and  those  who 
have  already  converted  to  coal  from 
another  fuel,  but  to  all  who  intend  to 
convert.  It  is  just  as  important  for 
those  who  are  planning  conversion  to 
make  all  arrangements  for  their  coal 
supply  as  for  those  who  have  already 
switched. 

If  your  conversion  is  still  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  stage,  complete  details  of  securing 
your  coal  supply  before  you  start  in¬ 
stallation  of  conversion  equipment.  Be 
certain  that  you  can  obtain  the  kind  of 
coal  required  for  the  equipment  you  are 
considering  installing. 

All  coals  are  not  alike.  There  are 
high  and  low  volatile  bituminous  coals 
and  coals  of  various  sizes  and  grades. 
Present  demands  make  certain  coals 
almost  unobtainable. 

In  selecting  conversion  equipment, 
the  greatest  fuel  security  will  lie  in  ob¬ 
taining  the  type  that  will  burn  both 
high  and  low  quality  coals,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  that  which  will  burn  the 
.smaller,  so-called  industrial  sizes  of  an¬ 
thracite  or  bituminous  coal.  You  may 
not  always  be  able  to  get  the  particular 
coal  you  would  prefer,  and  the  more 
elasticity  you  can  give  your  producer 
or  dealer  the  better  will  be  your  pro¬ 
tection.  Take  every  precaution  you  can 
against  selecting  equipment  that  re¬ 
quires  a  coal  which  is  limited  in  supply. 

For  the  rest  of  this  winter  the  supply 
of  anthracite  for  persons  who  expect  to 
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convert  from  fuel  oil  will  be  extremely 
tight  and  will  be  limited  to  small  sizes, 
such  as  rice  and  buckwheat,  although 
bituminous  coal  should  be  available. 

Use  of  mixtures  of  fine-sized  anthra¬ 
cite  (rice  or  buckwheat)  with  some  of 
the  small-sized  bituminous  coals  might 
be  worthy  of  consideration.  Where 
practical,  it  is  said  to  tend  to  reduce 
smoke  problems  and  improve  combustion. 

For  equipment  already  installed,  give 
your  dealer  as  much  latitude  as  possible 
in  your  specifications.  As  long  as  you 
can  get  a  kind  and  size  of  coal  which 
will  work  efficiently  in  your  plant,  you 
will  be  able  to  keep  warm.  Substitu¬ 
tions  are  often  possible. 


It  is  not  possible  to  overstress  the 
importance  of  buying  and  storing  coal 
where  it  can  be  used  or  moved  rapidly. 
Early  in  1942,  the  Office  of  Solid  Fuels 
Coordinator  for  War  began  advising 
consumers  to  buy  and  store  coal.  Many 
of  those  who  followed  our  advice  have 
been  thankful  this  winter  that  they  had 
enough  coal  on  hand.  The  anthracite 
strike  last  month  brought  home  to  con¬ 
sumers  of  hard  coal  the  many  possibil¬ 
ities  for  interruption  of  the  coal  supply 
in  wartime. 

If  consumers  take  these  simple  pre¬ 
cautions  themselves,  they  will  not  only 
protect  themselves  but  make  a  big  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  war  effort. 
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Stabilization 
of  Rents 


Maximum  Rent  Regulations 

By  Paul  A.  Porter 

Evaryon*  faar*  inflation  and  its  rosults.  Stabiliiation  of  rontalt  plays  a 
most  important  part  in  preventing  inflation.  The  increased  cost  of  living 
must  be  given  consideration  as  well  as  the  danger  of  increased  rental  costs. 


I  THINK  we  can  feel  a  common  pride 
in  the  success  of  our  regulations.  I  say 
our  advisedly,  for  it  was  with  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  assistance  of  a  panel  recom¬ 
mended  by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management  that  the  regulations  were 
drawn.  While  we  have  not  had  an  in¬ 
dustry  committee,  as  such,  we  have  had 
in  the  most  crucial  part  of  our  opera¬ 
tion,  the  expert  advice  of  the  industry. 

The  effectiveness  of  these  regulations 
must  be  measured,  it  seems  to  me,  by 
two  major  standards:  (1)  The  regula¬ 
tions  must  stabilize  rents,  and  (2)  they 
must  be  equitable.  In  all  honesty,  I 
must  confess  that  in  a  time  of  national 
emergency  it  seems  to  me  the  first  must 
be  paramount.  Rent  control  must 
really  stabilize  a  vital  part  of  the  cost 
of  living.  Control  of  the  basic  and  es¬ 
sential  items  in  the  national  budget  is 
an  absolute  prerequisite  to  success  in 
the  fight  against  inflation.  This  part 
of  the  battle  must  be  won  before  any 
offensive  along  the  whole  front  can 
hope  to  succeed.  In  this  sense  the  con¬ 
trol  of  rents  is  an  indispensable  prepa¬ 
ration  for  further  action.  Measured  by 
this  standard  there  can  be  do  doubt  — 
the  program  has  succeeded.  Rent  in¬ 
creases  have  been  halted.  We  have 
held  our  part  of  the  line.  And  I  am 
sure  that  by  doing  so  we  are  making 
it  possible  for  others  to  carry  out  their 
assignments  in  the  fight  against  infla¬ 
tion.  We  dare  not  weaken.  Much  more 


than  our  salient  depends  on  holding 
firm. 

The  second  standard  is  the  require¬ 
ment  that  the  regulations  be  generally 
fair  and  equitable.  When  understood 
in  terms  of  the  objective  to  be  achieved, 
I  feel  sure  that  candid  criticism  must 
admit  that  this  standard  has  been  met. 
The  consultants  selected  by  this  body 
to  advise  with  us  thought  so  and  expe¬ 
rience  has  borne  them  out. 

The  provisions  of  the  regulations 
flow  logically  from  the  acceptance  of 
the  maximum  rent  date  principle.  The 
basic  assumption  of  this  principle  is 
that,  in  general,  it  is  fairer  and  more 
efficient  to  accept  the  determination  of 
rents  made  by  normal  market  opera¬ 
tions  than  to  attempt  an  individual 
finding  on  the  millions  of  units  involved 
in  a  nationwide  program. 

The  efficiency  of  this  method  of  con¬ 
trol,  few  will  deny.  It  provides  an  im¬ 
mediate  and  clear  determination  of 
rents  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  It 
stops  inflationary  increases  in  their 
tracks.  Experience  has  shown,  both 
here  and  abroad,  that  systems  of  con¬ 
trol  requiring  individual  determina¬ 
tions  inevitably  occasion  lengthy  delays 
permitting  a  large  majority  of  rents  to 
run  away  while  a  few  are  being  tended. 

Any  scheme  of  setting  rents  that  de¬ 
pends  on  the  varying  judgments  of  in¬ 
dividuals  or  on  the  long  drawn-out 
proceedings  of  setting  individual  rent- 
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als  will  fail  to  halt  general  inflationary 
rent  increases.  If  it  depends  on  suits 
in  court  by  tenants  to  have  the  court  in 
effect  set  reasonable  rents  by  forbidding 
unreasonable  rents,  it  is  clear  that  an 
intolerable  burden  will  be  placed  on  the 
courts  and  they  will  find  themselves  un¬ 
der  the  necessity  of  becoming  a  full¬ 
time  rent  control  authority.  The  length 
of  the  suits,  the  cost  to  tenants,  and  the 
probable  congestion  of  the  docket  make 
‘  judicial  determination  as  a  method  of 
rent  control  extremely  dubious.  While 
individual  cases  are  being  dealt  with, 
of  necessity,  rents  in  general  will  be 
free  to  rise.  Purchases  of  property  and 
commitments  on  the  basis  of  new  rent 
levels  will  be  made  and  inflated  values 
established. 

The  approach  to  rent  control  that 
considers  the  basic  issue  to  be  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  “rent  gouging”  is  unsound.  It 
fails  to  grasp  that  rent  control  in  a  war 
emergency  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
general  price  control  program.  Rent 
control  must  concern  itself  fundament¬ 
ally  with  levels  of  rents  and  not  indi- 
vidual  rents,  just  as  price  control  must 
concern  itself  with  the  determination 
of  over-all  prices  and  not  just  individ¬ 
ual  price  profiteering. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  individually 
unpatriotic  or  grasping  landlords  who 
require  curbing;  it  is  a  question  of  ten¬ 
ants  and  landlords  alike  behaving  in  a 
normal  fashion  but  in  a  fashion  that 
leads  to  intolerable  results  in  a  war 
emergency. 

Tenant  competition  for  scarce  dwell¬ 
ing  units  is  as  much  and  more  the  basis 
of  inflationary  rent  increases  than  any 
special  disposition  on  the  part  of  land¬ 
lords  to  profiteer.  As  long  as  tenants 
are  free  to  bid  up  the  rents  of  scarce 
dwelling  accommodations  they  will  do 
so  to  obtain  quarters  for  themselves  at 


almost  any  price.  Rent  control  is  as 
much  a  limitation  on  the  terms  of  ten¬ 
ant  competition  as  it  is  on  the  land¬ 
lord’s  rate  practices.  In  this  respect  it 
is  similar  to  minimum  wage  and  maxi¬ 
mum  hours  legislation  enacted  to  pre¬ 
vent  ruinous  competition  among  work¬ 
ers  as  well  as  to  restrain  employers. 
Tenants  are  willing  to  pay  exorbitant 
rents  to  secure  accommodations  in  the 
face  of  stiff  competition  for  a  dwindling 
supply.  Of  necessity,  then,  they  will 
seek  to  protect  their  living  standards 
by  offsetting  the  increased  cost  through 
demands  for  higher  wages.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  willingness  of  tenants  to  pay 
higher  rents  is  similar  to  the  willing¬ 
ness  to  pay  higher  prices  for  a  pound 
of  bacon  or  a  pound  of  coffee. 

Under  the  conditions  of  the  war 
emergency,  prospective  tenants  and  ten¬ 
ants  desiring  to  continue  in  occupancy 
exert  a  constant  and  increasingly  pow¬ 
erful  upward  pressure  on  the  levels  of 
rents.  Landlords  responding  to  the  de¬ 
mand  would  follow  normal  business 
practice  and  raise  their  prices  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  market  conditions.  This 
continuous  pressure  on  the  rent  levels 
is  only  exerted  occasionally  by  dramat¬ 
ic  rent  hikes;  more  often  it  is  by  the 
gradual  steps  of  5  and  10  per  cent  in¬ 
creases.  In  an  individual  case  a  5  and 
10  per  cent  increase  may  appear  rea¬ 
sonable.  It  will  scarcely  seem  to  be 
gouging  or  profiteering,  but  the  com¬ 
pounded  effect  of  many  5  and  10  per 
cent  rent  increases  will  inevitably  add 
up  to  a  general  increase  in  rents  with 
concomitant  impacts  on  other  price  lev¬ 
els. 

The  dramatic  cases  of  rent  gouging 
are  of  limited  significance.  They  dis¬ 
tract  attention  from  the  smaller  but 
more  general  and  therefore  more  im¬ 
portant  increases.  They  serve  to  becloud 
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and  emotionalize  thought  and  introduce 
such  superficial  conceptions  as  “profit¬ 
eering,”  “gouging,”  and  “patriotic”  or 
“unpatriotic  landlords.”  In  the  heat  of 
such  a  moralistic  controversy  the  eco¬ 
nomic  facts  are  forgotten.  Inflation  is 
not  a  result  of  the  antisocial  or  un¬ 
moral  acts  of  a  few  reprehensible  indi¬ 
viduals.  It  results  from  normal 
behavior  of  all  of  us  in  an  abnormal 
situation.  By  focusing  on  the  abnormal 
or  exceptional  cases  which  are  so  ab¬ 
normal  they  occasion  moral  reproba¬ 
tion,  the  real  problem  is  often  neglected. 
It  is  not  the  outrageous  case  of  goug¬ 
ing,  which  is  the  exception,  that  is  the 
danger.  It  is  the  general  seemingly 
reasonable  increase  which  multiplied  by 
thousands  of  instances  inexorably  push¬ 
es  up  the  level  of  rents. 

Accordingly,  any  method  of  rent  con¬ 
trol  whose  primary  focus  is  on  the  rea¬ 
sonableness  or  unreasonableness  of  the 
rent  of  a  particular  property  will,  in  all 
probability,  completely  lose  sight  of  the 
vital  problem  of  controlling  the  level  of 
rents  as  an  integral  component  of  the 
cost  of  living  and  a  basic  factor  in  gen¬ 
eral  price  control. 

The  question  of  the  fairness  of  the 
method  depends  upon  one’s  agreement 
or  disagreement  with  the  proposition 
that  by  and  large  the  rents  arrived  at 
in  the  rental  market  just  prior  to  the 
impact  of  war  may  be  fairly  taken  as 
standard  rents.  This  means  no  more 
than  accepting  bargains  freely  made  by 
landlords  and  tenants  themselves  in  the 
period  immediately  prior  to  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  war  activities  in  a  particular 
area. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  that  degree  of 
selectivity  which  would  say  a  particu¬ 
lar  rent  increase  on  a  particular  rental 
is  infiationary.  Individual  rent  increas¬ 
es  by  themselves  are  not  significant.  It 


is  the  total  market  situation  that 
counts.  What  can  be  determined  with 
reasonable  accuracy  is  not  the  infia¬ 
tionary  character  of  a  particular  rent, 
but  the  infiationary  character  of  the 
rental  market.  There  is  an  ascertain¬ 
able  period  prior  to  the  impact  of  war 
activities,  and  there  are  clear  indica¬ 
tions  when  the  market  became  distorted 
by  this  impact.  The  structure  of  rents 
in  the  preceding  period  may  be,  speak¬ 
ing  generally,  accepted  as  standard. 

The  corollary  of  using  the  rentals, 
arrived  at  by  the  free  bargaining  of 
landlords  and  tenants  as  the  maximum 
legal  rents,  is  that  adjustments  should 
be  provided  for  in  cases  where  rents 
were  not  the  result  of  such  bargaining. 
Looking  over  the  regulation  you  will 
note  that  ample  provisions  are  made  for 
those  cases  in  which  a  clear  determina¬ 
tion  can  be  made  as  to  the  noneconomic 
character  of  the  rental  agreement. 

Of  necessity,  the  rents  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  maximum  rent  date 
and  new  rents  resulting  from  changes 
in  existing  dwelling  units  cannot  be  left 
to  individual  determination.  Such  rents 
must  be  set  or  received  by  the  area  rent 
office,  and  the  standard  of  comparabili¬ 
ty  with  allowance  for  changes  in  con¬ 
struction  costs  applied. 

It  is  a  virtue  of  the  regulation  that 
these  individual  adjustments  for  per¬ 
sonal  relationship  cases,  major  capital 
improvements,  first  rents,  and  the  like 
are  mode  by  local  men  in  the  local  of¬ 
fices.  These  men  are  familiar  with  the 
local  situation  and  can  readily  get  at 
the  facts.  This  type  of  decentralization 
is  absolutely  essential  in  providing  that 
fiexibility  and  adaptation  to  community 
differences  so  essential  in  a  program  of 
national  scope. 

The  most  frequent  and  the  only 
really  serious  criticism  of  the  regula- 
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tion  is  that  it  fails  to  provide  for  indi¬ 
vidual  cost  adjustments.  I  believe  when 
the  matter  is  studied  the  reason  for  this 
will  be  seen,  and  its  need  admitted.  The 
language  of  the  statute  indicates  that 
Congress  intended  that  adjustments  for 
increases  in  costs  should  only  be  made 
when  these  increases  are  of  general  ap¬ 
plicability.  To  do  otherwise  would  be 
to  reward  and  encourage  waste  and  in¬ 
efficiency.  In  the  absence  of  competi¬ 
tion  the  knowledge  that  increased  costs 
of  operation  can  be  passed  on  to  ten¬ 
ants  by  automatic  rent  increases  would 
be  a  strong  inducement  to  such  prac¬ 
tice.  This  would  clearly  be  contrary  to 
the  national  interest  in  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  materials  and  manpower  for 
the  effective  prosecution  of  the  war.  In 
a  normal  competitive  market  individual 
operators  can  rarely  pass  on  cost  in¬ 
creases  to  their  tenants  unless  their 
competitors  are  similarly  affected.  This 
exercises  a  wholesome  restraint,  bring¬ 
ing  about  a  degree  of  conformity  to  the 
standard  practice  of  the  industry. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  regulation  should 
have  provided  for  the  adjustment  of 
rents  to  comparability.  This  is  a  dif¬ 
ficulty  inherent  in  any  attempt  to  stabil¬ 
ize  prices.  Adjustment  to  comparability 
must  require  either  the  leveling  up  of 
the  lower  rents  to  the  higher  —  a  proc¬ 
ess  that  must  lead  to  inflation  —  or  the 
cutting  down  of  the  more  fortunate  or 
efficient  landlords  to  the  level  of  the  less 
fortunate,  but  few  would  advocate  this 
alternative.  The  problem  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  rent.  In  his  speech 
of  October  10,  1942,  Justice  Byrnes 
pointed  out  “In  a  year  of  total  war,  we 
cannot  iron  out  all  the  inequalities  in 
the  wage  structure  nor  remove  all  the 
imperfections,  real  or  fancied  in  the 
farm  parity  formula.”  The  underlying 
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reasoning  applies  with  equal  force  to 
rents. 

A  not  infrequent  question  heard  in 
the  last  few  months  has  been :  “Should 
not  adjustments  in  rent  be  granted  be¬ 
cause  of  increased  cost  of  living?”  It 
seems  to  me  that  our  business  is  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  public  generally  by  a  policy  of 
effective  price  stabilization.  It  is  not 
to  use  our  power  over  prices  to  increase 
or  maintain  the  standard  of  living  of 
particular  groups.  To  quote  again  from 
Justice  Byrnes’  speech  “.  .  .  .  we  must 
face  the  fact  that  there  is  no  way  that 
we  can  hope  to  improve  or  even  to  sus¬ 
tain  our  customary  standards  of  living 

during  the  coming  war  year . There 

is  no  way  of  giving  any  one  group  of 
our  people  a  substantial  additional  part 
of  the  nation’s  goods  or  income  without 
hurting  all  the  rest  of  us.” 

We  have  taken  the  general  position 
that  increased  taxes  or  other,  costs  of 
operation  would  be  considered  a  ground 
for  adjustment  only  when  they  resulted 
in  impairment  of  the  operating  position 
enjoyed  by  landlords  generally  in  an 
area  during  the  prewar  years.  This 
is  in  conformity  with  the  belief  that 
fairness  and  equity  demand  that  rental 
housing  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
as  favorable  a  position  as  it  did  in  the 
absence  of  war.  I  believe  no  one  will 
deny  that  there  can  be  no  right  to 
make  abnormal  profits  out  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar  circumstances  incident  to  war.  So 
far  our  surveys  of  rental  housing  op¬ 
erations  indicate  that  the  vast  majority 
of  landlords  are  enjoying  as  favorable 
an  operating  position  as  before  the  im¬ 
pact  of  war. 

I  think  we  must  all  agree  with  Justice 
Byrnes  if  we  are  to  hold  the  line — 
“There  must  be  no  further  price  in¬ 
creases  unless  and  to  the  limited  extent 
required  by  law  to  meet  clearly  estab- 
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lished  cost  increases  which  cannot  gen¬ 
erally  be  absorbed  out  of  profits.” 

In  carrying  out  our  primary  task, 
to  stabilize  rents,  we  have  been  obliged 
to  place  certain  restrictions  on  real 
estate  transactions.  It  is  neither  our 
desire  nor  our  intent  to  regulate  for 
the  sake  of  regulating.  To  the  extent  it 
is  found  possible  to  lift  or  ease  these 
restrictions  consistent  with  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  objectives  we  all  agree  on, 
you  will  find  us  ready  and  eager  to  do 
it.  Many  of  you  have  felt  that  the  sales 
amendment  was  unduly  harsh.  All  of 
you  recognized  the  necessity  of  pre¬ 
venting  evasive  sales  if  the  ceilings 
were  to  be  maintained  in  more  than 
name.  The  problems  of  evictions,  their 
adverse  effect  on  the  war  program  in 
certain  tight  areas — ^these  and  similar 
considerations  made  its  adoption  neces¬ 
sary.  Experience  has  shown  that  there 
are  portions  of  areas  or  classes  of  hous¬ 
ing  accommodations  in  which  the  hous¬ 
ing  stringency  is  not  so  severe  as  to 
require  the  full  application  of  that 
amendment.  Accordingly,  we  propose 


to  introduce  greater  flexibility  in  its 
operation  so  as  to  allow  the  waiving  of 
some  of  its  provisions  where  such  a 
course  may  be  safely  followed.  This 
change  will  materially  abate  some  of 
the  hardships  that  were  resented  as 
unnecessary. 

In  the  service  amendment,  recogni¬ 
tion  was  given  to  the  inability,  in  view 
■  of  wartime  stringencies  and  restric¬ 
tions,  of  maintaining  identical  services. 
The  regulation  was  made  consistent 
with  the  position  developed  to  meet  the 
problem  of  fuel  rationing. 

Viewed  as  a  whole  the  amendments 
show  a  logical  evaluation  by  filling  in 
loopholes  in  the  regulation  and  adapt¬ 
ing  it  to  the  changing  conditions 
brought  on  by  war  time  developments. 

We  have  succeeded  in  our  primary 
task — holding  down  rents.  I  believe  the 
job  has  been  done  in  as  fair  a  manner 
as  possible,  considering  the  urgency  of 
the  national  need.  It  is  my  further  be¬ 
lief  that  this  is  one  of  the  jobs  which 
had  to  be  done  before  the  others  could 
be  tackled  with  any  hope  of  success. 


Overtime  and  Salary 
Payments 

Wages  and  Hours  Regulations 

By  L  Metcalfe  Walling 

Th«  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  pretants  many  problems  to  the 
employer  of  workers.  Interstate  commerce  in  its  fullest  interpreta¬ 
tion  enters  the  picture  and  many  employers  have  not  realized 
that  fact.  This  discussion  of  the  matter,  given  in  clear  and 
concise  terms  will  be  helpful  in  clearing  up  moot  questions. 


Since  you  are  real  estate  operators 
and  managers,  your  interest  in  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  better  known  as 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Law,  is  slightly 
more  than  academic.  Recently  you  have 
been  confronted  with  all  the  various 
problems  arising  under  this  Act,  and 
more  particularly  the  question  of  over¬ 
time  pay.  You  probably  know  by  this 
time  that  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
applies  to  all  employees  engaged  in  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  or  in  the  production 
of  goods  for  interstate  commerce  and 
requires  that  such  employees  be  paid  a 
minimum  wage  of  not  less  than  thirty 
cents  an  hour  and  overtime  compensa¬ 
tion  of  time  and  one-half  their  regular 
rates  of  pay  for  all  hours  worked  in 
excess  of  forty  in  any  week. 

What  you  may  not  know,  or  perhaps 
I  should  say  what  you  have  been  mis¬ 
informed  about,  is  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  Act  limiting  the  hours  of 
work  to  forty  in  any  one  week.  One  of 
New  York’s  largest  and  best  known 
newspapers  recently  termed  this  Act 
the  “Forty-Hour  Week  Act.’’  This  of 
course  was  merely  a  capricious,  distort¬ 
ed  effort  to  disguise  the  facts.  There  is 
no  clause,  section,  or  paragraph  in  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  prohibiting 
you  or  any  other  employer  from  work¬ 
ing  your  employees  as  many  hours  a 
week  as  you  wish  to.  You  must,  how- 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Walling,  Deputy  Administrator 
William  B.  Grogan  delivered  this  address. 


ever,  pay  them  overtime  after  the  first 
forty  hours  in  any  given  week. 

Your  big  question,  of  course,  is 
whether  or  not  your  building  service 
and  maintenance  workers  are  covered 
by  this  Act,  and  if  they  are,  what  tests 
could  be  used  to  determine  in  particular 
cases  when  and  where  such  employees 
are  covered.  It  may  be  a  little  dffficult 
for  you  to  see  how  janitors,  porters, 
elevator  operators,  scrub  women,  elec¬ 
tricians,  plumbers,  firemen,  stationary 
engineers,  watchmen,  and  other  similar 
building  service  workers  can  be  said  to 
be  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  or 
in  producing  goods  for  interstate  com¬ 
merce  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act. 
I  should,  therefore,  like  to  explain  the 
rationale  and  basis  for  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division’s  position  that  such  em¬ 
ployees  are  engaged  in  work  within  the 
coverage  of  the  Act. 

Now,  Section  3(j)  of  the  Act  defines 
the  term  produced  to  include  anp  pro¬ 
cess  or  occupation  necessary  to  the 
production  of  goods.  The  now  famous 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Kirschbaum  case  has  settled  beyond  any 
shadow  of  a  doubt  the  fact  that  the 
work  of  the  ordinary  building  service 
and  maintenance  worker,  such  as  those 
just  mentioned,  is  necessary  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  goods  for  interstate  com¬ 
merce  carried  on  by  the  tenants  in  a 
loft  building.  As  the  Supreme  Court 
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put  it  “without  light  and  heat  and 
power  the  tenants  could  not  engage,  as 
they  do,  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
interstate  commerce.  The  maintenance 
of  a  safe,  habitable  building  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  that  activity.” 

The  fact  that  the  production  for 
commerce  is  carried  on  by  the  tenants 
in  the  building  and  not  by  the  real 
estate  owner,  does  not  make  the  work 
of  the  building  maintenance  workers 
any  the  less  necessary  to  that  produc¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  since  the  application  of 
the  Act  is  expressly  made  dependent 
upon  the  character  of  the  employees’ 
activities  rather  than  upon  the  nature 
of  the  employer’s  business,  the  fact 
that  the  real  estate  industry  is  other¬ 
wise  local  in  nature  and  that  the  real 
estate  owners  do  not  themselves  pro¬ 
duce  goods  for  commerce  is  immaterial, 
this  same  Supreme  Court  decision 
states. 

Nor  does  the  Act  require  that  em¬ 
ployees  must  themselves  participate  in 
the  physical  process  of  the  making  of 
the  goods  before  they  can  be  regarded 
as  engaged  in  their  production.  Thus, 
the  Supreme  Court,  by  following  the 
strict  language  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  by  taking  a  realistic 
view  of  the  practical  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  work  of  the  elevator  oper¬ 
ators,  firemen,  janitors,  watchmen,  etc., 
and  the  production  of  the  goods  carried 
on  in  the  building  by  the  tenants,  found 
that  their  work  was  necessary  to  such 
production  and,  therefore,  covered  by 
the  Act. 

The  question  then  arises,  of  course, 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  same  reason¬ 
ing  can  and  should  be  applied  to  a 
determination  of  the  status  of  mainte¬ 
nance  and  service  workers  employed  in 
office  buildings  as  distinguished  from 
loft  buildings.  By  loft  buildings  I  mean 


those  buildings  occupied  by  tenants  who 
actually  produce  goods  for  commerce  on 
those  premises,  whereas  by  office  build¬ 
ings  I  refer  to  buildings  occupied  by 
tenants  who  engage  in  selling,  shipping, 
transporting,  buying,  or  other  forms  of 
commercial  transactions  in  interstate 
commerce,  rather  than  in  the  actual 
production  of  goods  there. 

For  example,  this  means  buildings 
occupied  bj'  such  tenants  as  banks,  in¬ 
surance  companies,  brokerage  firms, 
wholesale  dealers  and  distributors, 
home  offices  of  national  concerns  pro¬ 
ducing  goods  for  interstate  commerce 
elsewhere,  advertising  agencies,  and 
other  commercial  firms  engaged  in  do¬ 
ing  business  across  state  lines.  Now 
we  believe  that  janitors,  porters,  eleva¬ 
tor  operators,  scrub  women,  electri¬ 
cians,  plumbers,  firemen,  stationary 
engineers,  watchmen,  and  other  build¬ 
ing  maintenance  employees  working  in 
such  office  buildings  are  just  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  carrying  on  of  interstate 
commerce  by  the  tenants  of  those  build¬ 
ings  as  the  work  of  the  building  service 
employees  in  the  loft  building  is  to  the 
production  carried  on  in  such  buildings. 

It  is  true  that  the  “necessary  to  pro¬ 
duction”  clause  in  Section  3(j)  of  the 
Act  applies  specifically  to  employees  en¬ 
gaged  in  producing  goods  for  interstate 
commerce  rather  than  to  employees  en¬ 
gaged  directly  in  interstate  commerce, 
and  that  there  is  no  similar  language  in 
the  definition  of  interstate  commerce  in 
the  Act,  but  the  classic  and  traditional 
meaning  and  scope  of  the  term  “inter¬ 
state  commerce”  has  always  included 
the  concept  that  employees  engaged  in 
work  which  is  closely  related  and  nec¬ 
essary  to  interstate  commerce  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  work  which  is  a  part  of  such 
commerce.  I  have  no  desire  to  be  peda- 
goguish,  but  I  am  compelled  to  point  out 
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that  this  rule  of  law,  which  goes  far 
back  to  cases  involving  employees  re¬ 
pairing  railroad  bridges  and  cooks  feed¬ 
ing  railroad  maintenance  gangs,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  applied  by  the  Supreme 
Court  to  this  Act  in  the  cases  of  Over- 
street  V.  North  Shore  Corp.,  and  Ped¬ 
ersen  V.  J.  F.  Fitzgerald  Construction 
Company. 

In  the  former  case,  employees  en¬ 
gaged  in  operating  and  repairing  a 
drawbridge  over  a  waterway  and  on  a 
highway  regularly  traversed  by  parties 
moving  in  interstate  commerce,  were 
held  to  be  covered  by  this  Act  because 
their  work  (including  the  collection  of 
traffic  tools)  was  deemed  necessary  to 
interstate  commerce.  The  fact  that 
these  employees  did  not  themselves  en¬ 
gage  in  any  interstate  transportation 
was  not  deemed  sufficient  to  exclude 
them  from  the  Act  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  their  work  was  clearly  vital  to  the 
carrying  on  of  interstate  transporta¬ 
tion  over  the  highway  and  waterway  in 
question.  Similarly,  in  the  Pedersen 
case,  the  Supreme  Court  indicated  that 
employees  of  a  local  building  contractor 
should  be  considered  engaged  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  because  they  repaired 
railroad  bridges  and  thereby  performed 
work  which  was  necessary  to  the  carry¬ 
ing  on  of  interstate  commerce. 

May  I  bring  to  your  attention  the 
case  of  Lorenzetti  v.  American  Trust 
Company,  wherein  the  Federal  District 
Court  ruled  that  the  Act  covered  build¬ 
ing  service  workers  employed  by  a 
building  and  maintenance  company  to 
service  the  premises  of  several  banks? 
The  Court  held  that  the  banks  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  interstate  commerce  since  they 
maintained  accounts  and  conducted 
business  with  banks  in  other  states, 
mailed  commercial  paper  outside  the 
state,  received  for  deposit  checks,  cer¬ 


tificates,  and  warrants  from  outside  the 
state,  loaned  millions  of  dollars  to  bor¬ 
rowers  outside  the  state,  issued  com¬ 
mercial  letters  of  credit  covering 
importations  from  other  states,  mailed 
checks  and  other  negotiable  instru¬ 
ments  for  collection  out-of-state,  made 
constant  use  of  facilities  of  interstate 
commerce,  and  were  constantly  involved 
in  interstate  communications  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  nature. 

There  are  other  decisions  holding  this 
Act  applicable  to  building  service  work¬ 
ers  employed  in  office  buildings  occu¬ 
pied  by  tenants  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  and,  frankly,  there  are  some 
decisions  which  hold  that  the  Act  is  not 
applicable  to  such  employees.  But  in 
view  of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  I 
have  just  mentioned,  and  also  in  view 
of  the  liquidated  damages  provision  in 
Section  16(b)  which  permits  employees 
to  bring  their  own  suits  to  recover 
double  the  unpaid  compensation  due 
them  under  this  Act,  I  feel  that  you 
would  be  taking  a  tremendous  risk  if 
you  assumed  that  the  Act  does  not 
cover  building  maintenance  workers  in 
such  office  buildings. 

This  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  con¬ 
strued  as  a  warning  but  rather  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Wage-Hour  Law  and  the  Supreme  and 
Federal  Courts  decisions  upholding  the 
provisions  of  that  Act.  The  thing  to  do 
is  find  out  if  your  employees  are  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  Act  and  then  come  into 
compliance.  The  Administrator  of  this 
Act  must  prosecute  any  violator,  as  he 
is  already  doing  in  several  cases  involv¬ 
ing  office  buildings ;  but  he  would  sooner 
have  a  hundred  firms  come  into  com¬ 
pliance  voluntarily  than  be  forced  to 
take  one  case  to  the  courts. 

I  think  that  fully  explains  the  valid¬ 
ity  and  reasonableness  of  the  Division’s 
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position  that  the  Act  applies  to  build¬ 
ing  service  workers  employed  either  in 
office  buildings  or  in  loft  buildings  oc¬ 
cupied  by  tenants  either  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  interstate  commerce  or  in 
producing  goods  for  interstate  com¬ 
merce.  We  shall  discuss  the  Division’s 
enforcement  policy  in  such  cases. 

In  both  the  loft  buildings  and  office 
buildings,  the  courts  have  indicated  that 
this  Act  applies  where  a  substantial 
part  of  the  building  is  devoted  to  inter¬ 
state  commerce  or  to  production  of 
goods  for  interstate  commerce.  For 
purposes  of  enforcement,  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  has  adopted  the  rule  that  he 
would  regard  20  per  cent  as  the  test 
of  whether  a  substantial  part  of  the 
building  is  devoted  to  such  interstate 
commerce  activities. 

If  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  floor 
space  of  the  building  is  occupied  by 
tenants  either  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods 
for  interstate  commerce,  the  Division 
will  take  no  action  to  apply  the  Act  to 
maintenance  employees.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  20  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
building  is  occupied  by  tenants  so  en¬ 
gaged  in  commerce  or  in  production  for 
commerce,  the  Division  will  consider 
the  Act  applicable  to  all  employees  en¬ 
gaged  in  servicing,  maintaining,  or  car¬ 
ing  for  such  premises. 

If  some  floor  space  is  occupied  by  in¬ 
terstate  tenants  and  other  floor  space 
occupied  by  local  tenants,  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  will  likewise  consider  the  Act  ap¬ 
plicable  to  all  maintenance  employees 
who  spend  20  per  cent  or  more  of  their 
time  during  any  week  in  servicing  the 
interstate  portions  of  the  building. 


Under  these  tests  it  may  be  possible 
for  certain  real  estate  managers  and 
operators  to  so  segregate  some  of  their 
employees  as  to  make  sure  that  those 
employees  spend  no  time,  or  less  than 
20  per  cent  of  their  time,  at  work  con¬ 
nected  with  the  interstate  portions  of 
the  premises.  For  example,  certain 
cleaners,  porters,  watchmen,  or  elevator 
operators  may  be  assigned  to  parts  of 
the  premises  occupied  by  local  tenants. 
However,  whether  this  possibility  af¬ 
fords  a  practical  approach  to  your  prob¬ 
lem,  is,  of  course,  a  question  which  you 
are  far  better  qualified  to  answer.  It 
may  be  that  such  segregation  is  either 
physically  impossible  or  else  bad  from 
the  point  of  view  of  employee  morale. 
But  I  offer  this  to  you  as  an  indication 
of  the  attitude  and  efforts  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  to  adopt  a  reasonable  con¬ 
struction  of  this  law. 

One  point  directly  affecting  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Institute  is  this,  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  an  “employer”  in  Section  3(d) 
of  the  Act  “includes  any  person  acting 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  interest  of 
an  employer  in  relation  to  an  employee.” 
Real  estate  agents  or  managers  acting 
on  behalf  of  building  owners  should 
keep  this  Section  3(d)  in  mind  during 
all  operations,  for  this  Section  holds 
that  they  as  well  as  the  building  owner 
may  be  held  liable  for  any  violations. 

This  law  does  not  apply  to  apartment 
houses,  rooming  houses,  buildings  occu¬ 
pied  solely  by  local  retail  or  service 
establishments,  or  any  other  buildings 
occupied  solely  by  local  tenants.  Man¬ 
agers  of  these  need  not  worry  about  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  It  does  not 
apply  to  those  types  of  buildings. 


The  How  and  Why  of 
Fuel  Oil  Rationing 


Fuel  Oil  Rationing 

By  Joel  Dean 

Psrhapt  no  rationing  program  hat  struck  moro  dooply  into  tho 
pottorn  of  Amorican  lifo  than  tho  rationing  of  fuol  oil.  Mono  it 
moro  vital  to  tho  wartimo  noodt  of  our  armod  forcot  and  bo- 
cauto  of  this,  tho  plan,  which  had  to  bo  put  into  oporotion  rap* 
idly,  was  not  cloorly  undorttood.  At  timo  goot  on  and  convortiont 
and  oconomiot  aro  offoctod,  wo,  at  a  poopio,  aro  tooing  tho 
nood  for  and  tho  rotuitt  of  this  rationing  of  a  tinow  of  war. 


FULL  understanding  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  rationing  program  and  an 
appreciation  of  its  objectives,  as  well 
as  a  knowledge  of  its  provisions,  is  es¬ 
sential  to  its  successful  operation.  All 
of  us  can  benefit  from  a  brief  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  phases  of  the  fuel  oil  ration¬ 
ing  plan  which  are  most  important  to 
you  who  are  engaged  in  real  estate 
management. 

While  we  all  recognize  the  over-all 
need  for  rationing  of  scarce  commodi¬ 
ties,  that  no  individual  rationing  pro¬ 
gram  is  ever  popular,  and  the  more 
intimately  a  specific  program  affects 
our  normal  ways  of  living  and  doing 
business,  the  less  acceptable  it  inev¬ 
itably  appears.  The  impact  of  fuel  oil 
rationing  has  been  the  most  severe  of 
any  rationing  program  yet  undertaken, 
because  it  touches  so  closely  upon  our 
long  established  living  habits  and  stand¬ 
ards  of  comfort.  The  failure  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  to  secure  his  normal  require¬ 
ments  of  many  other  rationed  com¬ 
modities,  such,  for  example,  as  sugar, 
shoes,  or  coffee,  results  in  inconven¬ 
ience,  but  a  curtailment  of  fuel  oil  may 
mean  cold  houses  and  actual  physical 
discomfort.  With  the  passage  of  each 
successive  week,  more  and  more  of  the 
people  are  becoming  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  fuel  oil  rationing,  even  in 
those  sections  of  the  country  which  had 


been  most  reluctant  to  accept  the  need 
for  its  application  in  these  particular 
areas. 

Need  for  Rationing 

The  fuel  oil  supply  situation  is  criti¬ 
cal.  Fortunately,  there  is  no  over-all 
shortage  of  petroleum  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time;  but,  most 
unfortunately,  there  is  a  critical  defi¬ 
ciency  of  transportation  facilities  to 
properly  distribute  petroleum  products 
which  are  now  needed,  not  only 
throughout  our  own  country,  but  all 
over  the  world.  It  is  obvious  that  an 
ample  supply  is  useless  unless  it  can 
be  distributed  to  the  areas  where  the 
demand  for  it  is  the  greatest.  It  is 
fully  recognized  that  the  primary  call 
upon  our  supply  of  petroleum  products 
lies  with  our  armed  forces,  wherever 
they  may  be.  No  plane  must  be  ground¬ 
ed;  no  tank  must  be  immobilized,  and 
no  ship  must  be  tied  to  the  dock  for 
lack  of  petroleum  products.  No  Amer¬ 
ican  citizen  would  think  of  allowing 
such  an  eventuality  to  arise.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  critical  needs,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  war  production  plants 
must  turn  out  the  planes,  the  tanks,  the 
guns,  and  the  ships  to  turn  the  tide  of 
victory  and  smash  the  Axis  for  all  time. 

After  the  full  requirements  of  the 
armed  forces  and  the  war  industries 
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have  been  supplied,  it  is  essential  to 
equitably  distribute  the  remaining  petro¬ 
leum  products  to  meet  the  minimum 
civilian  requirements.  The  transporta¬ 
tion  shortage  is  so  critical  that  only  by 
sacrifice  and  full  co-operation  by  all  con¬ 
sumers,  in  all  categories,  can  we  solve 
this  grave  problem. 

The  war  has  upset  our  entire  pattern 
of  distribution  of  these  products.  Where 
heaviest  movements  were  formerly 
made  by  tankers,  now  railway  tank  cars, 
pipe  lines,  tank  trucks,  and  barges  on 
inland  waterways  have  to  carry  the 
burden  of  transportation.  Because  of 
the  hazards  of  shipment  by  water,  this 
method  of  transportation,  except  to  our 
armed  forces  in  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
has  been  almost  entirely  eliminated. 

The  Future  Demands 

I  cannot  draw  an  optimistic  picture 
of  the  future.  Despite  the  fact  that 
many  oil  tankers  are  being  built,  pipe 
lines  are  being  laid,  river  barges  are 
under  construction,  and  railway  tank 
cars  are  being  fabricated,  we  cannot 
foresee  any  improvement  in  the  critical 
transportation  shortage  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future  which  will  mitigate  the 
necessity  for  a  very  careful  and  frugal 
distribution  for  civilian  use.  We  must 
conserve  the  available  petroleum  sup¬ 
ply  by  every  means  at  our  command. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  interested 
in  a  brief  review  of  the  steps  which  led 
to  the  adoption  of  the  present  fuel  oil 
rationing  plan.  May  I  point  out  that 
there  were  no  guideposts  or  landmarks 
to  show  us  the  way.  It  was  a  pioneer¬ 
ing  program  which  had  to  be  developed 
without  the  benefit  of  past  experience 
upon  which  to  draw.  England  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  develop  a  fuel  oil  rationing 
plan,  but  gave  up  the  idea  because  of 
the  complexities  of  the  problem.  We 


were  face  to  face  with  a  supply  situa¬ 
tion  that  was  rapidly  deteriorating  and 
the  cold  winter  months  were  ominously 
near.  The  program  was  launched  with 
candid  recognition  of  the  many  difficul¬ 
ties  that  would  have  to  be  faced,  but 
the  seriousness  of  the  supply  deficiency 
forced  rationing,  despite  inadequate 
time  to  prepare,  and  left  us  with  no 
alternative  but  the  adoption  of  a  tech¬ 
nique  which  would  produce  marked 
curtailment  of  consumption.  It  was 
frankly  realized  that  the  majority,  if 
not  all,  of  those  living  under  the  fuel 
oil  rationing  plan  would  be  put  to  con¬ 
siderable  discomfort,  if  not  actual  hard¬ 
ship.  The  reaction  to  this  program, 
despite  the  inconveniences,  discomforts, 
and  necessary  burdens  which  it  entailed 
has  been  unusually  co-operative. 

Setting  Up  the  Program 

In  the  development  of  the  program  we 
went  through  the  steps  which  follow: 
(1)  We  called  together  an  advisory 
council  made  up  of  many  leading  execu¬ 
tives  drawn  from  the  petroleum  indus¬ 
try,  the  insulation  industry,  the  oil 
burner  industry,  the  public  health  serv¬ 
ices,  the  Society  of  Heating  and  Venti¬ 
lating  Engineers,  master  plumbers,  and 
builders’  associations.  This  group  gave 
very  generously  of  its  time.  It  met  to¬ 
gether  once  a  week  during  the  entire 
planning  period  and  was  available  on 
special  call  at  all  times.  (2)  We  drafted 
a  staff  of  leading  heating  engineers, 
representatives  from  the  oil  industry 
and  the  burner  industry.  These  practi¬ 
cal  people  were  right  on  the  job  with  us 
during  the  preparation  of  the  plan.  (3) 
We  made  a  survey  of  over  six  hundred 
case  histories  of  houses  of  all  sizes,  all 
types  of  construction,  and  located  in  all 
areas.  We  studied  them  and  measured 
every  aspect  of  them.  We  tried  out  the 
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application  blanks  on  them.  We  had  this 
wealth  of  information  at  our  finger-tips 
to  guide  every  step.  Every  idea  that 
went  into  the  plan  was  tested  out  in 
actual  situations.  (4)  We  took  industry 
into  our  confidence  and  had  a  number 
of  large  industry  meetings  with  as 
many  as  a  hundred  or  more  represen¬ 
tatives  in  attendance  discussing  and  re¬ 
viewing  various  phases  of  the  plan  in 
its  evolutionary  stages.  These  industry 
groups  were  drawn  from  the  oil  indus¬ 
try,  the  burner  industry,  the  insulation 
industry,  and  others  which  would  be 
affected  by  the  program. 

Let  me  suggest  six  primary  con¬ 
siderations  that  were  in  our  minds 
throughout  the  development  of  the  pro¬ 
gram:  (1)  Make  available  a  supply 
for  the  constantly  increasing  military 
usages.  (2)  Provide  for  the  expandihg 
requirements  of  wartime  production. 
(3)  Preserve,  safeguard,  and  protect 
public  health.  (4)  Stimulate  conver¬ 
sion  to  other  fuels,  to  encourage  more 
adequate  insulation  and  the  increased 
efficiency  of  heating  units  already  in 
use.  (5)  Equitably  distribute  for  civil¬ 
ian  use  a  product  that  is  growing 
alarmingly  scarce.  (6)  Accomplish  all 
of  these  objectives  as  democratically 
and  fairly  as  possible. 

The  fuel  oil  rationing  plan  was  the 
result  of  the  work,  experience,  and 
knowledge  of  practical  and  competent 
men — specialists  in  the  many  fields  re¬ 
lated  to  the  problem  of  rationing  this 
product. 

Basis  of  Ration 

The  determination  of  the  ration  for 
premises  other  than  private  dwellings 
is  based  on  a  percentage  cut  from  the 
historical  fuel  oil  consumption  adjusted 
to  normal.  In  most  sections  of  the 
rationed  area  the  base  period  on  which 


the  historical  consumption  was  pred¬ 
icated  (May  1,  1941  to  April  30,  1942) 
was  somewhat  warmer  than  normal,  so 
that  before  the  33  1/3  per  cent  cut  was 
applied  the  consumption  figure  was  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  quantity  of  fuel  oil  which 
would  have  been  used  had  the  degree 
day  experience  been  that  of  a  normal 
year.  In  other  words,  consumers  were 
not  penalized  because  they  burned  less 
fuel  oil  during  this  base  period  because 
of  the  warmer  weather  than  they  would 
have  burned  if  the  degree  day  pattern 
had  followed  normal  lines.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  was  chosen  as  the  method  of 
ration  determination  for  all  premises 
other  than  private  dwellings  only  after 
an  exhaustive  study  of  many  alterna¬ 
tive  methods.  Some  of  the  principal 
reasons  why  we  chose  the  33  1/3  per 
cent  cut  were  as  follows:  (1)  A  wide 
divergence  of  opinion  among  qualified 
heating  engineers  on  the  method  of 
ration  determination,  (standing  radia¬ 
tion,  cubic  content,  floor  area,  pounds 
of  steam  per  cubic  foot  per  degree  day, 
etc.).  (2)  Extreme  variation  of  heat 
requirements  within  one  building  (us¬ 
age  might  vary  from  medical  examina¬ 
tion  rooms  to  unused  storage  space, 
within  one  building).  (3)  Variation  of 
heat  requirements  for  buildings  of  sim¬ 
ilar  size  and  construction  in  the  same 
geographical  location.  (4)  Lack  of 
zone  heating  controls  in  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  commercial  buildings.  (5) 
Necessity  for  a  reasonably  simplified 
plan  of  ration  determination  by  local 
boards.  (6)  Furthermore,  it  was  gen¬ 
erally  agreed  that  in  most  commercial 
buildings  the  factor  of  economy  com¬ 
pels  a  frugal  and  economical  use  of 
fuel  oil,  and  consequently  the  consump¬ 
tion  figures,  when  adjusted  to  normal, 
represent  a  fair  index  as  to  the  heating 
requirements  of  the  building. 
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Private  Needs 

In  the  determination  of  the  ration 
for  private  dwellings  we  used  a  heat 
loss  formula  in  addition  to  the  33  1/3 
per  cent  cut  from  last  year’s  consump¬ 
tion  adjusted  to  normal,  but  for  the 
reason  just  indicated,  we  felt  that  this 
would  be  impractical  in  cases  of  other 
types  of  buildings.  It  seems  to  be  very 
generally  felt  that  our  present  method 
of  ration  determination  for  premises 
other  than  private  dwellings  has  been 
fair  and  equitable. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  our  ration 
plan  was  to  stimulate  conversion  to 
other  fuels,  but  in  the  case  of  com¬ 
mercial  buildings  this  was  made  an  in¬ 
tegral  and  mandatory  provision  in  the 
Regulations,  placing  upon  the  property 
owner  the  responsibility  for  either  con¬ 
verting  to  an  alternate  fuel  or  giving 
definite  proof  to  the  local  War  Price 
and  Rationing  Board  that  conversion 
was  impossible  or  impractical.  In  the 
absence  of  satisfactory  proof  that  the 
materials  necessary  for  such  conversion 
are  not  on  hand  and  the  required  labor 
is  not  available,  and  that  such  materials 
and  labor  can  be  obtained  only  with 
unreasonable  difficulties  or  expense,  or 
that  an  alternate  fuel  is  not  available, 
conversion  in  premises  other  than  pri¬ 
vate  dwellings  is  required.  There  have 
been  some  cases  of  misunderstanding 
in  the  field  in  connection  with  conver¬ 
sion  of  other  than  private  dwellings 
consuming  less  than  10,000  gallons  per 
year,  but  the  Regulations  on  this  point 
apply  to  all  premises  other  than  private 
dwellings,  regardless  of  the  amount  of 
fuel  oil  consumed.  Naturally,  the  Petro¬ 
leum  Administration  for  War  in  its 
campaign  to  obtain  quick  savings  in  the 
consumption  of  fuel  oil,  first  directed 
its  efforts  toward  the  larger  gallonage 
consumer ;  but  this  action  does  not 
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mean  that  the  smaller  gallonage  con¬ 
sumers  are  in  any  way  exempted  from 
the  conversion  requirements. 

Conversion 

Frankly,  we  are  not  fully  satisfied 
with  the  progress  to  date  in  the  con¬ 
version  program.  We  recognize  that 
there  have  been  many  problems  in  ef¬ 
fecting  conversions  from  fuel  oil  to 
coal,  but  we  realize  that  perhaps  the 
greatest  handicap  has  been  a  lack  of 
full  appreciation  of  the  critical  oil  sup¬ 
ply  situation  and  of  the  imperative 
need  to  bring  about  every  economy  in 
its  usage,  which  can  be  achieved  by 
conversion  to  an  alternate  fuel.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  rate  of  conversions 
in  commercial  buildings  be  accelerated, 
and  the  Fuel  Rationing  Division  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  stands 
ready  to  co-operate  in  every  possible 
manner.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  you 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  establishment, 
sometime  ago,  of  an  Inter-Agency  Com¬ 
mittee,  or  “Conversion  Clearing  House,” 
in  the  various  OPA  Regional  Offices. 
These  Committees  are  really  an  infor¬ 
mal  group  of  representatives  of  the 
various  Government  agencies  concerned 
with  conversions,  and  will  assist  in  the 
necessary  procedure  for  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  conversion  materials.  The  War 
Production  Board  has  given  its  fullest 
co-operation  to  the  conversion  program 
and  is  exerting  every  effort  to  make 
available  the  necessary  parts  and  mate¬ 
rials.  I  cannot  overemphasize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  every  owner  or  manager  of 
a  building  other  than  a  private  dwelling 
co-operating  in  this  essential  move  to 
conserve  fuel  oil. 

There  are  many  indications  that  the 
present  demands  for  petroleum  prod¬ 
ucts  by  our  armed  forces  will  be  in¬ 
creased  in  the  future.  The  recent  North 
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African  campaign  resulted  in  a  tre¬ 
mendous  withdrawal  of  fuel  oil  stocks 
for  the  army  and  navy,  and  with  the 
offensive  campaigns  in  Europe  and  in 
the  Pacific  which  are  promised  for  the 
near  future,  we  cannot  even  estimate 
what  the  future  requirements  will  be. 

The  Picture  of  the  Future 

Much  as  we  dislike  it,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  face  the  fact  that  we  will 
have  to  live  with  a  rationing  program 
in  fuel  oil  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
No  responsible  Government  official  who 
knows  anything  about  the  petroleum 
situation  has  given  us  any  encourage¬ 
ment  in  expecting  substantial  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  supply  situation  within  the 
predictable  future,  to  the  extent  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  increase  the  por¬ 
tion  which  would  be  available  for  use. 


We  are  making  every  effort  to  sim¬ 
plify  and  remove  any  defects  that  may 
exist  in  our  present  program,  but  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  continued  rationing 
of  this  vital  war  commodity  cannot  be 
modified  while  we  are  engaged  in  this 
global  war. 

Our  big  job,  then,  in  the  coming  days, 
is  to  calmly,  deliberately,  and  sensibly 
try  to  work  out  those  problems  which 
inevitably  arise  in  adjusting  ourselves 
to  the  new  and  changed  conditions 
which  the  war  has  forced  upon  us.  All 
of  us  have  but  one  objective  —  the  win¬ 
ning  of  the  war  —  and  each  of  us  is 
willing  to  make  whatever  sacrifice  is 
necessary  to  accomplish  that  objective. 
The  Fuel  Oil  Rationing  Division  stands 
ready  at  all  times  to  answer  questions 
and  give  you  whatever  information  or 
assistance  is  possible. 
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The  Legality  and  the 
Economics  of  Rent  Control 

Some  Legal  Aspects  of  Rent  Control 

By  Robert  W.  Wales 

Rent  Control  to  be  effective  must  be  fair  to  all,  it  must  be  adjustable 
in  cases  where  there  is  a  question,  and  it  must  be  simple  enough  for 
all  to  understand  and  comply  with  its  measures,  inflation  would  be 
almost  os  destructive  as  defeat  in  battle.  We  must  prevent  it  at  all 
costs,  and  we  must  do  that  while  we  are  winning  the  war.  Rent  con¬ 
trol  is  one  of  our  most  effective  weapons.  This  article  is  one  of  the 


blueprints  by  which  we  can  build  ■ 

The  major  problems  of  rent  control — 
as  indeed  of  all  price  control  and  eco¬ 
nomic  stabilization  —  are  naturally  the 
basic  economic  questions  and  not  pri¬ 
marily  issues  of  law.  And  yet  in  this 
field,  as  in  other  related  matters,  there 
is  no  clear-cut  division  between  legal 
questions  on  the  one  hand  and  economic 
or  other  types  of  questions  on  the  other 
hand.  Almost  all  questions  of  substance 
are  a  combination  of  closely  interre¬ 
lated  problems  of  government,  adminis¬ 
tration,  economics,  and  law.  In  no  field 
is  the  law  a  sterile  conglomeration  of 
useless  rules  designed  to  create  an  im¬ 
pediment  to  intelligent  and  civilized  life 
—  as  some  of  its  critics  would  have  us 
believe.  In  a  field  as  new  as  price  con¬ 
trol  is  in  the  United  States,  however, 
and  as  important  to  the  lives  of  the 
people  of  the  country  and  as  difficult 
in  its  complex,  interacting  economic 
factors,  law  is  an  especially  vital  and 
dynamic  part  of  the  entire  mosaic. 

Certain  matters  are  traditionally 
viewed  as  almost  entirely  set  apart  as 
legal  and  for  consideration  by  lawyers. 
Is  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of 
1942  constitutional?  Is  a  particular  rent 
regulation  issued  pursuant  to  that  Act 
constitutional?  I  have  no  intention  of 
entering  into  a  long  discussion  of  con¬ 
stitutional  theory  or  of  particular  prec¬ 
edents.  You  all  know  that  one  aspect 
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of  the  Constitution  is  its  living,  grow¬ 
ing  nature.  We  need  not  decide  here 
whether  the  Constitution  itself  changes 
and  grows  as  the  Nation  develops  —  as 
some  think,  or  whether  the  meaning  al¬ 
ways  dormant  within  the  Constitution 
first  finds  application  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  have  arisen  —  as  others 
believe.  In  any  event,  the  exercise  of  a 
governmental  power  which  would  be  in¬ 
appropriate  under  some  conditions  be¬ 
comes  appropriate  under  an  emergency, 
especially  war  conditions.  In  the  light 
of  the  problems  created  by  the  war, 
there  is  a  fairly  general,  though  not 
unanimous,  agreement  that  the  statute 
and  Federal  rent  control  pursuant  to 
it  is  constitutional. 

Constitutionality  of  Rent  Control 

You  may  be  interested  in  some  of  the 
cases  that  have  arisen.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  is  Henderson  v.  Kimmel,  heard 
before  a  three-judge  District  Court  in 
Kansas  and  decided  last  October.  Tem¬ 
perance  Kimmel  had  an  eight-flat  build¬ 
ing  in  Wichita.  She  lived  in  one 
apartment,  and  on  the  maximum  rent 
date  rented  four  other  apartments  for 
$35.00  and  three  for  $37.50.  An  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  Boeing  Aircraft  plant 
named  Boyd  occupied  one  of  the  $35 
apartments  and  after  the  Regulation  be¬ 
came  effective,  tendered  rent  at ‘that 
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rate,  although  the  owner  had  raised  the 
rent  to  $45.  At  first  Temperance  Kim- 
mel  refused  to  accept  the  smaller  amount, 
and  demanded  the  larger  sum.  Later  she 
accepted  the  smaller  sum,  but  then  gave 
notice  to  Boyd  to  vacate  the  apartment. 
She  brought  suit  in  the  Wichita  city 
court  to  evict  Boyd.  The  Administrator 
brought  an  action  in  the  Federal  Court 
to  restrain  her  from  demanding  exces¬ 
sive  rents,  and  from  evicting  the  Boyds 
or  other  tenants  contrary  to  the  Regu¬ 
lation.  Kimmel  filed  an  answer  and 
counterclaim  attacking  the  constitution¬ 
ality  of  the  Act  and  Regulation.  The 
three-judge  court  denied  relief  on  the 
counterclaim.  The  statute,  characterized 
as  one  “born  of  the  exigencies  of  war,” 
was  sustained  as  constitutional.  The 
Court  stated  that  Congress  had  suffi¬ 
ciently  stated  the  purposes  of  the  Act 
and  the  criteria  to  guide  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  in  carrying  out  the  functions  del¬ 
egated  to  him.  The  opinion  pointed  out 
that  adequate  provision  for  review  had 
been  made.  At  every  procedural  step, 
full  protection  is  given  to  the  landlord’s 
rights  in  the  matters  of  presentation, 
proof,  and  rebuttal  before  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  and  in  the  Emergency  Court  of 
Appeals.  And  the  Court  held  that  the 
provision  of  the  statute  channelizing 
review  through  the  Emergency  Court 
and  directing  other  Courts  not  to  stay 
the  operation  of  price  control  orders 
was  valid,  saying: 

Furthermore,  in  a  matter  as  complex  and 
far-reaching  as  a  rent  control  program,  the 
necessity  for  administrative  flexibility  is  ap¬ 
parent.  The  administration  process  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  adapted  to  effectuate  modifications, 
adjustments,  and  amendments  that  will  re¬ 
sult  in  fair  and  equitable  regulation  of 
rentals. 

Another  important  decision  was 
handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Alabama  in  Kittrell  v.  Hatter.  Lyles 


Hatter  rented  property  in  Mobile.  He 
unsuccessfully  sought  an  injunction  in 
the  Federal  Court  to  restrain  the  rent 
control  program.  This  action  was  dis¬ 
missed  by  the  Court  but  he  brought  a 
similar  action  in  the  State  Court.  The 
Alabama  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
constitutional  validity  of  the  provisions 
of  the  statute  directing  that  no  injunc¬ 
tion  issue  against  price  regulations  per¬ 
mitting  their  validity  to  be  tested 
through  protest  and  the  Emergency 
Court.  A  similar  result  was  reached  by 
the  United  State  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Indiana. 

At  the  present  time,  general  consti¬ 
tutional  issues  are  pending  before  the 
Emergency  Court  on  the  complaint  of 
Stanley  Taylor  of  San  Francisco. 

These  broad  constitutional  issues  are 
interesting  and  important.  Equally  im¬ 
portant  is  the  somewhat  more  usual 
question  raised.  Many  litigants  concede 
the  need  for  rent  control  and  its  consti¬ 
tutional  validity,  but  raise  the  issue 
whether  as  applied  to  the  facts  of  their 
case  the  Administrator  has  properly  ap¬ 
plied  the  statute.  These  issues  generally 
have  been  presented  in  the  procedural 
fashion  provided  by  the  statute  and  reg¬ 
ulations —  that  is,  protest  to  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  with  a  right  of  review  in 
the  Emergency  Court  if  the  protestant 
believes  that  the  result  reached  by  the 
Administrator  is  inadequate  and  im¬ 
proper.  A  variety  of  questions  has  been 
raised,  but  certain  issues  which  have 
been  presented  with  some  frequency 
might  be  mentioned  here. 

issue  of  Fairness 

The  contention  has  been  made  that 
the  Regulation  for  a  particular  area  is 
not  generally  fair  and  equitable  because 
the  maximum  rent  date  for  that  area 
does  not  represent  a  fair  level  of  rents. 
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For  example,  it  was  contended  that  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  Administrator 
should  not  have  required  that  rents  be 
stabilized  at  the  level  of  rents  being  re¬ 
ceived  on  July  1,  1941.  Upon  a  thorough 
re-examination  of  the  facts  relating  to 
the  economic,  housing,  and  rental  history 
and  conditions  of  the  area,  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  concluded  that  the  method 
used  and  date  selected  were  generally 
fair  and  equitable,  and  denied  the  pro¬ 
test.  Sometimes  the  issue  is  somewhat 
narrower.  A  protest  from  Chicago  in 
effect  contended  that  the  maximum  rent 
date  method  and  the  maximum  rent 
date  for  that  area  might  be  appropriate 
for  some  properties,  but  were  not  for 
properties  which  the  protestant  charac¬ 
terized  as  “underproductive.”  The 
Administrator  determined  that  the 
regulations  should  not  be  amended  to 
provide  for  valuations  of  property  to 
ascertain  whether  they  are  “underpro¬ 
ductive”  and  if  so  what  adjustment  and 
return  should  be  permitted. 

Sometimes  the  issue  is  the  fairness  of 
the  Regulation  in  the  light  of  cost 
changes  which  are  alleged  to  have  taken 
place.  When  these  changes  relate  solely 
to  the  expenses  of  the  individual  land¬ 
lord  and  do  not  relate  to  the  costs  of 
landlords  in  the  area  generally,  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  has  refused  relief.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Lakemore  Company  in 
Cleveland  owned  an  apartment  build¬ 
ing.  Though  taxes  in  the  Cleveland 
Area  had  not  been  significantly 
changed,  this  particular  property  was 
reassessed  so  that  the  taxes  payable  in 
1942  for  the  year  1941  would  be  ap¬ 
proximately  eight  hundred  dollars 
higher  than  they  had  heretofore  been. 
The  Administrator  refused  to  amend 
the  regulations  to  provide  adjustment 
for  such  an  individual  cost  change, 
saying : 
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If  a  particular  landlord  encounters  unfor- 
seen  expenses,  he  cannot,  in  a  normal  rental 
market,  offset  this  by  increasing  his  rents 
without  adversely  affecting  his  competitive 
position  in  relation  to  other  landlords.  To 
allow  such  a  landlord  to  charge  higher 
rents  today  —  rents  which  he  could  charge 
only  because  of  the  abnormal  pressure  for 
housing  created  by  war  activities  —  and  at 
the  same  time  deny  a  corresponding  increase 
to  other  landlords,  would  in  effect  allow  him 
to  exploit  the  abnornfal  war  economy  to  gain 
a  type  of  relief  and  a  relative  advantage 
over  competing  landlords,  which  he  could 
not  have  had  in  a  normal  rental  market. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  question  re¬ 
lates  to  alleged  cost  increases  generally 
applicable  to  the  entire  area.  In  such 
cases  the  Administrator  has  given  con¬ 
sideration  to  accounting  studies  of  the 
actual  income  and  expenditures  of  a 
large  number  of  landlords  in  the  area 
for  the  period  from  1939  to  the  most  re¬ 
cent  available  figures.  Such  studies  are 
constantly  being  made  and  brought 
down  to  date. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  properties  renting  over  a  spec¬ 
ified  amount  —  so  called  luxury  prop¬ 
erties —  should  not  be  exempted.  In 
addition  to  legislative  history  indicating 
that  Congress  did  not  believe  such  an 
exemption  desirable,  the  Administrator 
concluded  that  an  attempt  to  draw  such 
a  line  with  respect  to  the  inflationary 
pressures  would  be  unwise.  Over-all 
price  control  requires  that  important 
areas  of  rising  prices  should  not  be 
permitted. 

The  foregoing  examples  have  been 
cited  by  way  of  illustration.  Some  of 
the  questions  have  been  presented  to 
the  Emergency  Court  and  are  now 
pending  there.  Others,  such  as  cost 
factors,  are  under  constant  re-examina¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  the  applicable  facts. 
Proposals  for  amendments  and  changes 
in  the  Regulation  are  under  study,  and 
from  time  to  time  changes  are  made  in 
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an  effort  to  improve  the  operation  of 
the  rent  control  program. 

Provision  for  Adjustment 

Another  type  of  issue  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  at  least  briefly.  The  regulations 
themselves  make  provision  for  adjust¬ 
ments  under  several  situations.  If  an 
Area  Office  is  requested  to  make  such 
an  adjustment  and  denies  the  request, 
review  may  be  had  of  its  action  by  the 
landlord.  Formerly  this  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  statutory  protest  in  the 
Regional  Office,  and  if  the  relief  was 
then  denied,  a  complaint  might  be  filed 
in  the  Emergency  Court.  Since  the  first 
of  February,  1943,  a  more  expeditious 
review  in  the  Regional  Office  has  been 
provided,  followed  by  the  usual  statu¬ 
tory  right  of  protest  if  the  landlord 
desires  it.  The  questions  raised  by 
these  proceedings  are  particular  ques¬ 
tions:  Do  the  facts  of  this  case  fall 
within  one  of  the  adjustment  provisions 
contained  in  the  regulation?  Has  the 
particular  landlord  made  a  major  capi¬ 
tal  improvement?  What  change  in  serv¬ 
ices  has  occurred,  and  what  was  the 
resulting  change  in  rental  value?  Many 
interesting  and  difficult  points  are  raised 
by  such  proceedings.  Though  these  is¬ 
sues  are  in  one  sense  less  significant 
because  they  do  not  affect  all  landlords 
throughout  an  area,  nonetheless,  they 
are  highly  important  as  interpretations 
and  particular  applications  of  the 
regulations. 

Lawyers  are  sometimes  thought  to  be 
unable  to  see  the  forest  for  the  trees. 
These  issues  and  problems  I  have 
touched  on  are  all  a  part  of  a  larger 
pattern.  The  law  and  regulations  are 
designed  to  play  their  part  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  disastrous  consequences  of  in¬ 
flation.  They  must  be  both  fair  and 
effective  to  help  achieve  this  objective. 


and  the  Administrator  must  be  alert  to 
make  any  changes  leading  to  greater 
fairness  and  effectiveness. 

Need  for  Compliance 

An  important  aspect  of  both  fairness 
and  effectiveness  is  compliance.  Rent 
control  obviously  cannot  be  effective  if 
it  is  not  generally  complied  with  and 
respected ;  but  it  also  cannot  be  fair  if 
it  applies  only  to  some  and  not  to  a 
large  group  of  others  who  do  not  com¬ 
ply.  Fortunately,  our  information  indi¬ 
cates  that  landlords  are  generally 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  the 
law.  Most  of  the  compliance  is  willing 
and  co-operative;  some,  a  little  reluc¬ 
tant,  but  speaking  generally  the  reports 
we  receive  and  the  independent  rent 
statistics  indicate  general  observance  of 
the  required  maximum  rents,  and  gen¬ 
eral  recognition  of  the  national  neces¬ 
sity  for  restrictions  in  this  important 
field.  However,  there  are  some  who 
have  advantages  not  permitted  their 
fellow  citizens.  None  of  us  are  seeking 
to  harass  or  oppress  those  who  inno¬ 
cently  violate  the  rules.  We  have  tried 
to  keep  the  rules  as  simple  and  under¬ 
standable  as  possible  so  that  landlords 
and  tenants  may  easily  understand 
their  rights  and  obligations.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  business  of  our  Area  Offices  has 
been  the  explanation  of  the  regulations, 
the  dissimination  of  understanding,  and 
an  attempt  to  be  helpful  to  those  who 
have  an  unusually  complex  problem  or 
need  assistance  in  applying  the  rules  to 
their  particular  facts.  Those  who  know 
their  obligations  and  deliberately  vio¬ 
late  them  are  clearly  in  another  cate¬ 
gory.  There  have  been  a  few  —  a  very 
few  —  who  openly  and  deliberately 
flouted  the  law.  Others  have  sougnt  an 
advantage  by  violations  which  they 
seek  to  hide  —  sometimes  by  means  of 
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false  statements  on  the  registration 
statements.  It  is  unfair  to  the  millions 
who  are  aiding  their  Government  in 
carrying  out  wartime  regulations  to 
permit  any  such  violations  to  go  un¬ 
noticed  and  unpunished.  The  Office  has 
already  indicated  that  it  will  bring 
criminal  prosecutions  where  necessary 
to  meet  such  flagrant  violations.  Con¬ 
sidered  individually  a  small  increase  in 
rent  on  a  few  dwellings  may  seem  a 
trivial  matter.  Multiplied  millions  of 
times,  as  would  be  only  fair  if  all  are 
permitted  to  do  whatever  one  is  seek¬ 
ing  to  “get  away”  with,  the  conse¬ 
quences  are  terribly  serious.  We  all 
hope  that  such  knowing  flagrant  vio¬ 


lations  will  be  rare  indeed ;  yet  we  know 
that  when  they  exist  they  must  be  firmly 
dealt  with  to  protect  the  complying 
landlords  and  to  protect  the  important 
economic  interests  of  the  country  at 
stake. 

In  the  last  analysis,  of  course,  we 
rely  upon  the  sympathetic  understand¬ 
ing  of  professional  property  managers, 
of  landlords,  and  of  the  people  of  the 
country  as  to  the  need  for  the  regula¬ 
tions  and  as  to  their  impartial  and  uni¬ 
form  application.  With  that  under¬ 
standing  and  assistance,  it  is  clear  that 
compliance  will  be  nearly  universal  and 
stabilization  in  this  important  field  will 
be  effective. 


Federal  Housing  in  the 
Emergency 

Management  of  Federal  Property 

By  Abner  D.  Silverman 


Thousands  of  people  can  say  "Uncle  Sam  is  our  landlord."  The  need  for 
adequate,  low-cost  housing  was  so  great  after  the  first  impact  of  the  war 
that  the  Government  had  ta  work  out  some  plan  whereby  war  workers 
could  be  sheltered  with  some  degree  of  comfort.  In  addition  to  these 
needs  we  were  faced,  as  a  people,  with  the  need  for  slum  clearance 
and  low-rental  projects  for  our  crowded  sections  among  the  low-income 
groups.  Housing  was  suddenly  important  in  winning  the  war.  This  is 
the  story,  told  by  an  authority  on  management  of  Federal  property. 


AAyTHOLOGY  tells  us  that  one  of  the 
great  tasks  Hercules  was  called  upon  to 
perform  was  to  clean  the  Augean  sta¬ 
bles  in  one  day.  I  am  to  present  to  you 
the  story  of  Federal  residential  housing 
management  in  this  brief  space,  and 
you  are  not  a  mythological  group.  As 
a  consequence  I  can  touch  only  the  high 
lights  of  the  procedures  and  policies. 

As  a  point  of  departure,  let  us  con¬ 
sider  what  the  Federal  Public  Housing 
Authority  is.  As  many  of  you  know, 
during  February,  1942,  the  President 
by  executive  order  concentrated  the 
housing  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  National  Housing 
Agency.  The  National  Housing  Agency 
consists  of  three  constituent  arms:  (1) 
The  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority, 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  su¬ 
pervising  all  Federally  owned  or  assist¬ 
ed  housing  projects;  (2)  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration;  (3)  and  The 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  Sys¬ 
tem.  The  Federal  Public  Housing  Au¬ 
thority  succeeded  to  the  urban  peace¬ 
time  and  war  housing  activities  of  the 
following  former  agencies: 

1.  The  United  States  Housing  Au¬ 
thority. 

2.  The  Farm  Security  Administra¬ 
tion. 

3.  Public  Buildings  Administration. 


4.  The  War  and  Navy  Department 
off-reservation  housing  activities. 

5.  The  Federal  Works  Agency’s  Di¬ 
vision  of  Defense  Housing  and 
Mutual  Ownership  Defense  Hous¬ 
ing. 

6.  The  Defense  Homes  Corporation. 

Peacetime  v.  Wartime  Housing 

For  our  discussion  we  may  draw  a 
broad  noncritical  line  between  the  reg¬ 
ular  peacetime  housing  activities  of  the 
Federal  Public  Housing  Authority  and 
its  wartime  housing  responsibilities.  I 
say  broad  and  noncritical  because  war 
workers  are  housed  in  projects  built  un¬ 
der  peacetime  legislation  and  many 
such  projects  have  now  been  converted 
to  meet  war  housing  needs.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  convenience,  we  may  consider  the 
projects  built  under  the  provisions  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act,  the 
Greenbelt  Towns  and  subsistence  home¬ 
stead  projects  of  the  Farm  Security  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  the  Public  Works 
Administration  Housing  Division  pro¬ 
jects  as  representing  one  side  of  this 
broad  noncritical  line.  Of  this  group 
we  shall  discuss  some  of  the  policies  ap¬ 
plicable  to  projects  built  under  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  since  that 
group  represents  by  far  the  largest 
number  and  most  significant  type.  On 
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the  war  side  of  this  broad  noncritical 
line  would  fall  the  projects  of  the  De¬ 
fense  Homes  Corporation;  the  projects 
built  by  the  Federal  Works  Agency,  and 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  the  Lanham  Act 
and  Public  Act  9;  the  projects  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Authority  built 
under  the  provisions  of  Public  Act  671 
which  converted  low-rent  projects  into 
war  projects;  and  the  off-reservation 
projects  built  by  the  War  and  Navy  De¬ 
partments  under  Public  Act  781.  Again 
for  convenience,  we  shall  discuss  only 
the  projects  built  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Lanham  Act,  since  that  group 
represents  the  largest  and  most  signi¬ 
ficant  of  the  Government  wartime  hous¬ 
ing  activities. 

With  this  much  by  way  of  introauc- 
tion,  let  us  examine  these  operations: 

1.  How  big  is  the  management  job? 

2.  What  kinds  of  projects  are  man¬ 
aged? 

3.  How  is  the  management  job  ad¬ 
ministered  ? 

4.  What  are  the  basic  policies  and 
procedures  under  which  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  carried  out? 

The  Management  Job 

First,  how  big  is  the  management 
job?  As  I  have  pointed  out  before, 
the  funds  for  the  war  and  peacetime 
housing  projects  were  derived  from 
numerous  Acts  of  Congress  and  appro¬ 
priations  thereunder.  Existing  allot¬ 
ments  for  all  projects  programmed,  and 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Public  Housing  Authority  involve  about 
$2,350,000,000,  and  cover  approximate¬ 
ly  616,000  dwelling  accommodations  of 
various  types.  These  dwelling  accom¬ 
modations  consist  of  permanent  and 
temporary  family  dwellings  viz.,  apart¬ 
ments,  row  houses,  flats,  detached 
houses,  dormitories,  and  trailers. 


Regional  OfRces 

To  administer  these  projects,  the 
Federal  Public  Housing  Authority  has 
established  ten  regional  offices  through¬ 
out  the  country  which  have  direct  re¬ 
sponsibility  over  the  projects  within  the 
region.  The  central  office  of  the  Federal 
Public  Housing  Authority  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  establishing  policies,  standards, 
and  procedures,  post  reviews  of  region¬ 
al  operations,  and  direct  responsibility 
for  certain  small  and  highly  specialized 
programs  such  as  the  Mutual  Owner¬ 
ship  Housing  program,  the  Subsistence 
Homestead  and  Greenbelt  Towns,  the 
Rural  Housing  program  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority,  and  the  De¬ 
fense  Homes  Corporation  projects. 

At  the  project  level  there  have  been 
two  methods  of  administration  em¬ 
ployed,  one  through  local  public  housing 
authorities,  the  other  through  managers 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  accordance  with  Civil  Service  pro¬ 
cedure. 

Local  public  housing  authorities  are 
official  bodies  created  in  accordance 
with  the  enabling  laws  of  the  respective 
states. 

It  should  be  noted  that  under  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act,  the  Federal  Government  may  not 
build  slum  clearance  or  low-rent  proj¬ 
ects  directly,  but  may  only  assist  local 
housing  authorities  through  loans  and 
annual  grants-in-aid.  Consequently  the 
low-rent  housing  program  is  a  locally 
owned  and  locally  operated  program 
subject  only  to  Federal  review  and  su¬ 
pervision  to  assure  that  the  statutory 
requirements  are  met.  The  Federally 
owned  low-rent  housing  projects  con¬ 
sist  mainly  of  the  Public  Works  Admin¬ 
istration  housing  division  projects  — 
some  forty-nine  in  number,  comprising 
22,000  dwellings.  These  projects  are 
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administered  by  local  housing  authori¬ 
ties  where  such  exist  by  leasing  the 
project  to  the  authority  as  permitted  by 
the  Housing  Act. 

Federal  Supervision  of  Projects 

The  great  preponderance  of  Feder¬ 
ally  supervised  projects  under  the 
Federal  Public  Housing  Authority 
jurisdiction  are  Federally  owned — ap¬ 
proximately  456,000  of  the  616,000 
programmed.  These  likewise  are  oper¬ 
ated  by  local  housing  authorities  where 
the  project  is  located  in  their  jurisdic¬ 
tional  area.  It  is  one  of  the  basic  pol¬ 
icies  of  the  Federal  Public  Housing 
Authority  to  use  such  local  authorities 
to  secure  a  local  point  of  view  in  their 
administration  and  to  prevent  confu¬ 
sion  among  the  public  by  having  differ¬ 
ent  but  related  types  of  public  programs 
conducted  by  different  agencies  in  the 
community. 

Thus  far  we  Have  pointed  out  that 
the  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority 
is  a  successor  agency  to  many  previ¬ 
ously  existing  agencies;  that  it  bears 
responsibility  for  some  2,000  projects 
programmed,  comprising  over  616,000 
dwellings,  and  represents  a  capital  in¬ 
vestment  of  over  2 Vi  billion  dollars; 
that  it  operates  a  decentralized  pro¬ 
gram  through  its  regional  offices  —  and 
avails  itself  wherever  possible  of  the 
services  of  local  housing  authorities. 

Now  let  us  consider  some  of  the  basic 
policies  which  are  established  for  the 
management  job.  They  are : 

1.  Rents 

2.  Tenant  selection 

3.  Budget  and  fiscal  control 

4.  Payments-in-lieu  of  taxes. 

For  simplicity  let  us  first  look  at  the 
policies  applicable  to  FPHA  Aided 
projects  serving  low-income  families. 
You  will  recall  that  such  projects  are 


owned  by  the  local  housing  authorities, 
that  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Au¬ 
thority  supervises  their  administration, 
and  makes  annual  contributions  to 
maintain  the  low-rent  character  of  the 
project  provided  the  local  authority  has 
complied  with  the  statutes  and  the 
terms  of  the  loan  and  annual  contribu¬ 
tions  contract. 

The  "Aided  Program" 

In  the  “Aided  program”  we  have  so¬ 
cial,  not  financial,  objectives  to  realize. 
As  a  consequence,  rents  are  not  predi¬ 
cated  upon  costs  of  administration  —  if 
they  were,  if  economic  rents  were 
charged,  then  the  low-income  families 
residing  in  sub-standard  housing  condi¬ 
tions  could  not  be  housed  in  such  proj¬ 
ects  because  families  live  in  slums  — 
not  through  choice  but  through  econom¬ 
ic  necessity.  To  house  such  families, 
therefore,  rents  must  be  adjusted  to 
their  incomes.  Moreover,  just  one  rent 
will  not  suffice,  several  rents  must  be 
established  to  meet  the  various  levels 
of  income  found  among  the  low-income 
group.  For  example,  if  the  low-income 
group  includes  families  with  incomes 
ranging  from  four  hundred  dollars  to 
one  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  a 
rent  of  twenty  dollars  per  month  were 
to  be  charged,  families  at  the  top  of  the 
group  would  pay  only  24  per  cent  of 
their  income  for  rent  and  utilities 
whereas  families  at  the  bottom  would 
be  paying  60  per  cent  of  their  income 
—  an  obviously  excessive  proportion. 
To  establish  a  number  of  rents  it  is 
customary  to  divide  the  range  of  in¬ 
comes  to  be  served  in  the  program  into 
a  number  of  grades,  say  four  to  six 
hundred  dollars;  six  to  eight  hundred 
dollars;  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand 
dollars,  and  set  an  appropriate  rent  for 
each  grade.  This  system  of  setting 
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rents  has  been  widely  used  by  local  au¬ 
thorities  and  is  generally  known  as 
graded  rents.  It  has  some  very  practical 
results,  for  it  permits  housing  the  very 
lowest-income  families,  and  it  limits 
the  amount  of  subsidy  that  will  be  paid 
to  just  the  amount  necessary  to  house 
the  income  group  in  the  project. 

Although  project  income  under  grad¬ 
ed  rents  is  not  based  on  operating  costs, 
a  determination  of  such  costs  must  be 
made  to  be  sure  that  revenues  plus  con¬ 
tributions  will  equal  operating  expenses 
and  debt  service. 

Loans 

Under  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
loans  up  to  90  per  cent  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  cost  of  a  project  are  made  by  the 
Federal  Government.  These  loans  bear 
interest  at  the  going  Federal  rate  plus 
one-half  of  one  per  cent.  Annual  con¬ 
tributions  are  limited  by  statute  to  the 
going  Federal  rate  plus  one  per  cent, 
therefore  the  contributions  usually  do 
not  take  care  of  debt  service.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  assuming  a  going  Federal  rate 
of  2^2.  Pci*  cent,  the  loans  made  to  a 
local  housing  authority  must  be  repaid 
to  the  Government  within  sixty  years  at 
3  per  cent;  to  repay  the  loan  in  fifty- 
eight  years,  let  us  say,  requires  a  debt 
service  of  3.68  per  cent  per  annum  — 
the  maximum  contribution  rate  is  3.5 
per  cent  or  0.18  per  cent  less  than  debt 
service.  In  this  example  let  us  assume 
a  100  per  cent  Federal  loan  for  conven¬ 
ience.  After  a  rent  schedule  has  been 
prepared,  the  next  step  is  to  compare 
income  with  expense. 

Expenses 

What  are  project  expenses?  They  in¬ 
clude  : 

1.  Management  expense  (project 
and  central  office  salaries  and  ex¬ 
pense,  legal  and  fiscal  fees,  etc.). 


2.  Operating  service  expense  (jani¬ 
torial,  cleaning,  exterminating 
and  watchmen  costs). 

3.  Utility  services  (water,  heat,  hot 
water,  electricity,  gas,  and  sewer¬ 
age). 

4.  Repairs,  maintenance,  and  re¬ 
placement  costs  (covering 
grounds,  structures,  painting, 
plumbing,  gas  system,  heating 
system,  electrical  system,  ranges, 
refrigerators,  and  other  equip¬ 
ment)  . 

5.  Community  activities. 

6.  Collection  losses. 

7.  Insurance. 

8.  Debt  service  and  payments-in-lieu 
of  taxes. 

These  items  are  totaled  and  compared 
to  rents  plus  contributions;  they  must 
balance  or  the  project  is  financially  un¬ 
sound.  Moreover,  and  profit  (i.e.  any 
balance  of  rent  over  expenses)  goes  to 
reduce  annual  contributions  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  two  items  are  maintained  in 
balance — or  to  express  this  relationship 
in  formula: 

Rents  +  Required  Contributions  = 
Expenses  +  Debt  Service. 

As  residential  properties  age,  ex¬ 
penses  increase,  equipment  wears  out, 
and  structures  deteriorate.  In  private 
practice,  it  is  customary  to  meet  these 
costs  by  digging  into  the  owner's  profit. 

Depreciation 

Few  investors  establish  depreciation 
funds  and  their  budgets  are  prepared 
on  an  annual  basis.  “Aided  projects” 
do  not  have  this  margin  of  safety,  con¬ 
sequently  estimates  of  repairs,  mainte¬ 
nance,  and  replacements  must  be  predi¬ 
cated  on  a  long-term  view  of  the  costs 
of  operation.  This  is  accomplished  by 
making  an  estimate  of  the  probable  use 
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life  for  each  item,  (i.e.  repairs,  main¬ 
tenance,  and  replacement  of  grounds, 
structures,  plumbing,  ranges,  etc.),  and 
these  are  forecast  for  sixty  years.  These 
sixty-year  forecasts  of  the  individual 
items  are  then  totaled.  This  total  is 
divided  by  sixty  and  the  result  is  called 
an  average  annual  estimate  of  expense. 
This  average  annual  estimate  is  used  in 
this  fashion  —  each  year  the  actual  ex¬ 
penditures  for  repairs,  maintenance, 
and  replacements  are  deducted  from 
this  average  annual  estimate.  The  bal¬ 
ance  is  reserved  for  future  years  when 
costs  go  above  the  mean  or  average, 
i.e.,  when  we  get  to  the  later  years  of 
project  life.  In  this  way  money  is  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  early  years  to  meet  the 
anticipated  expenses  of  future  years. 
This  is  an  extremely  important  policy 
and  one  on  which  the  financial  safety  of 
the  “Aided  projects”  rests. 

Now  since  a  sixty-year  prognosis  of 
expense  is  somewhat  of  a  guess,  this 
method  of  average  annual  estimating  is 
broken  down  into  cycles— -one  for  the 
first  ten  years  of  operation.  This  com¬ 
plies  with  the  statute  which  requires 
the  financial  arrangements  for  each 
“Aided  project”  to  be  re-examined  at 
the  end  of  the  first  ten  years  and  then 
at  the  end  of  every  five  years  thereafter. 
In  practice  the  average  annual  estimate 
consists  of  two  parts  —  an  estimate 
of  the  first  ten  years  of  cost,  plus  an 
amount  which  is  given  to  be  sufficient 
to  meet  any  increase  in  such  costs  oc- 
curing  after  the  first  ten  years. 

You  may  be  interested  in  seeing  the 
actual  costs  of  operation  of  some  of 
these  “Aided  projects.”  For  example, 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  devel¬ 
opments  ending  their  first  fiscal  year: 


Management  expense 

(P.D.P.M.)i  . $2.18 

Operating  service . 63 

Dwelling  utilities  .  4.16 

Actual  R.M.&R.2  .  1.02 

Reserve  R.M.&R .  3.64 

Collection  losses  . 02 

Insurance  . 26 

Other  expense  . 02 

V.&C.L.  Reserve®  . 54 


Total  Operating  expense . $12.47 

Net  Operating  income .  4.46 

Debt  Service  &  Payments- 
in-lieu  .  13.28 


Deficit  . $  8.82 


This  deficit  of  $8.82  was  the  amount 
of  contributions  required.  Actually  this 
was  only  about  70  per  cent  of  the  max¬ 
imum  amount  payable  under  the  stat¬ 
ute. 

Tenant  Selection 

What  are  the  present  tenant  selection 
policies?  The  purpose  of  the  statute  is 
to  house  low-income  families  and  to 
eliminate  slums.  The  basic  tenant  se¬ 
lection  policies  are  designed  to  do  that 
by  establishing  income  limits.  Income 
limits  are  set  by  law  at  five  times  the 
rent  plus  the  value  of  any  utilities  not 
furnished  the  tenant  by  the  project,  or 
six  times  the  rent  in  the  case  of  families 
with  three  or  more  minor  dependents. 
Moreover,  to  insure  strict  compliance 
with  the  statute,  even  lower  income 
limits  are  established.  This  has  two  ef¬ 
fects  :  it  confines  tenant  selection  activ¬ 
ities  to  the  lowest  income  group,  and  it 
avoids  competition  with  private  enter¬ 
prise. 

In  addition  to  income  limits,  there  is 

■Per  dwellinK  per  month. 

‘Repairs,  maintenance,  and  replacements. 

“Vacancy  and  coUection  iosses  reserve. 
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the  requirement  that  families  may  only 
come  from  sub-standard  houses  in  the 
community.  This  means  really  sub¬ 
standard,  either  through  physical  con¬ 
dition  or  because  of  over-use.  The 
family  head  must  be  a  citizen  —  and 
only  families  can  be  housed,  not  single 
persons,  or  groups  of  unrelated  adults. 
Strict  occupancy  limits  are  imposed  to 
make  sure  that  dwellings  are  not  over¬ 
crowded. 

That  is  a  brief  picture  of  low-rent 
housing  tenant  selection  policy.  Based 
on  the  latest  information  available  to 
the  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority, 
the  average  annual  income  of  tenants  is 
$818  at  the  time  of  admission. 

The  incomes  of  many  low-income 
families  have  increased  recently,  espe¬ 
cially  in  industrial  areas.  This  problem 
has  been  met  by  charging  such  families 
higher  grades  of  rent.  When  their  in¬ 
come  reaches  a  point  where  they  can 
obtain  decent  housing  from  private 
sources  in  the  community,  such  families 
are  required  to  vacate  to  make  way  for 
lower-income  families.  If  decent  quar¬ 
ters  are  not  available  because  of  a 
housing  shortage,  they  are  permitted  to 
remain  as  tenants  by  sufferance  until 
vacancies  are  available. 

Payments-in-lieu  of  taxes  are  made 
on  “Aided  projects”  in  the  ratio  of 
one-sixth  of  the  savings  in  subsidy  — 
provided  it  is  not  less  than  any  amounts 
contracted  to  be  paid  by  the  local  hous¬ 
ing  authority.  This  one-sixth  formula 
stems  from  the  provision  of  the  Hous¬ 
ing  Act  which  provides  that  the  local 
community  must  make  annual  contri¬ 
butions  equal  to  20  per  cent  of  the 
Federal  contribution,  (i.e.,  a  5  to  1  rela¬ 
tionship  is  established). 

Project  Statutes 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  big  problem 
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today  —  the  management  of  war  hous¬ 
ing  projects.  Such  projects  have  been 
authorized  under  many  statutes :  Public 
Act  781 ;  Public  Act  9 ;  and  Public  Act 
671 ;  but  by  far  the  largest  portion  of 
the  projects  have  been  authorized  by 
the  Lanham  Act  —  Public  Act  849. 

Let  us  consider  again  the  basic  rent, 
tenant  selection,  fiscal  and  tax  policies 
under  which  these  projects  operate. 

The  Lanham  Act  provides  that  the 
Administrator  shall  fix  fair  rents  based 
on  the  value  of  the  project  with  power 
during  the  emergency  in  exceptional 
cases  to  adjust  the  rent  to  income.  The 
language  is  in  effect  that  rents  must  be 
fair  and  must  be  based  on  value.  This 
is  a  wholly  different  concept  from  the 
language  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  which  says  dwellings  tvithin  the  fi¬ 
nancial  reach  of  families  of  loiv  income. 

It  is,  if  you  will,  an  economic  or  a 
market  concept,  not  a  social  concept.  As 
a  consequence,  a  different  formula  for 
establishing  rents  had  to  be  devised. 
Graded  rents  would  not  serve  this  pur¬ 
pose.  To  meet  this  problem  and  the 
problem  of  integrating  the  rents  on 
other  war  housing  projects  in  a  com¬ 
munity,  the  first  step  taken  is  to  decide 
the  average  economic  rent  for  all  war 
housing  projects  in  an  area.  This  is  the 
average  shelter  cost  per  dwelling  per 
month  which  is  sufficient  to  meet  all  the 
foreseeable  costs  of  operation,  taxes, 
and  debt  service.  This  policy  is  applied 
to  all  permanent  and  demountable  fam¬ 
ily  dwellings,  since  debt  service  is  a  mis¬ 
nomer  when  applied  to  a  temporary 
project  whose  useful  life  in  the  com¬ 
munity  is  uncertain,  but  known  to  be 
of  limited  duration.  For  a  permanent 
project,  debt  service  is  calculated  at  the 
normal  going  Federal  rate  of  interest 
plus  amortization  within  thirty-five 
years  from  date  of  issuance. 
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Going  further,  this  average  economic 
shelter  rent  is  applied  to  the  various 
projects,  allowing  for  differential  based 
on  amenities,  (i.e.,  differences  in  loca¬ 
tion,  equipment,  neighborhood,  etc.), 
and  as  a  result  of  these  adjustments, 
specific  economic  shelter  rents  are 
established  for  each  dwelling. 

These  specific  shelter  rents  are  then 
compared  with  the  rents  prevailing  in 
the  community  for  accommodations  of 
comparable  nature  and  size  —  both  be¬ 
cause  of  OPA  restrictions  and  to  be 
sure  that  rents  are  fair. 

If  the  economic  rent  should  prove  too 
high  because  of  unusual  circumstances, 
the  rent  would  be  reduced  to  a  fair  level 
comparable  to  the  rents  that  industrial 
workers  in  the  community  pay.  To  these 
economic  shelter  rents  are  added  the 
cost  of  any  utilities  supplied  bjrthe  proj¬ 
ect.  Under  this  formula  rents  for 
permanent  family  war  housing  dwell¬ 
ings  will  average  about  forty  dollars 
per  dwelling  per  month.  These  rents 
are  for  industrial  workers.  Army  and 
Navy  personnel  rents  are  established  by 
the  Army  and  Navy  Departments  in 
National  Rent  Schedules  promulgated 
by  those  departments. 

For  trailers  and  dormitories,  rents 
are  based  upon  the  prevailing  level  for 
such  accommodations  in  the  community 
and  are  set  on  a  weekly  basis. 

RATE  SCALE  OF  RENTS 


Accommodation  Ront  Numbor 

Double  room  . $3  to  $4  per  wk.  Per  person 

Single  room  . $4  to  $6  per  wk.  Per  person 

Trailer  . $6  to  $7  per  wk.  Per  family 


Let  us  now  turn  to  the  question  of 
who  can  occupy  a  public  war  housing 
project.  War  housing  projects  were 
not  authorized  by  Congress  to  raise  the 
living  standards  in  a  community.  Such 
projects  were  intended  to  alleviate  the 
housing  shortage  created  by  the  in- 
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migrant  workers  swarming  to  indus¬ 
trial  centers.  It  was  necessary  to  house 
these  workers  to  maintain  production 
and  this  war  is  a  war  of  production. 

To  make  sure  that  the  critical  supply 
of  materials  was  used  to  serve  produc¬ 
tion  needs,  the  War  Production  Board, 
the  War  Man-power  Commission  and 
the  National  Housing  Agency  jointly 
agreed  on  certain  standards  for  occu¬ 
pancy  of  war  housing  projects.  These 
standards  apply  not  only  to  public  but 
also  to  private  war  housing  projects. 
In  brief,  the  policy  is  that  such  accom¬ 
modations  shall  be  available  solely  to 
indispensable,  in-migrant,  civilian  war- 
workers.  Each  word  in  that  phrase  is 
significant.  Indispensable  is  tested  by 
the  occupation  and  industry  in  which 
the  worker  is  employed,  in-migrant 
means  that  the  individual  or  his  family 
must  have  recently  come  into  the  com¬ 
munity  and  are  not  living  within  prac¬ 
ticable  commuting  distance  of  his  place 
of  employment.  Civilian  is  significant 
because  under  the  terms  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  War  and  Navy  Depart¬ 
ments,  dwellings  are  not  being  built  to 
serve  the  needs  of  military  enlisted  or 
commissioned  personnel — except  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

These  are  realistic,  hard-boiled,  oc¬ 
cupancy  standards  intended  to  restrict 
war  accommodations  to  those  families 
whose  presence  in  the  community  is 
necessary  to  meet  production  needs. 

As  we  have  said  before,  these  proj¬ 
ects  are  administered  either  by  local 
housing  authorities  or  by  managers 
who  are  employees  of  the  Federal  Pub¬ 
lic  Housing  Authority.  In  either  case, 
the  formula  of  supervisory  control  is 
the  same ;  the  use  of  an  annual  operat¬ 
ing  budget,  and  the  preparation  of  a 
document  called  a  management  pro¬ 
gram.  In  this  the  policies  under  which 
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the  project  is  to  be  administered  are 
set  forth  in  detail.  For  example,  the 
document  will  specify  the  standards  of 
eligibility,  the  rents  to  be  charged,  the 
utilities  to  be  furnished  to  tenants,  the 
occupancy  limits,  the  form  of  dwelling 
lease  to  be  used,  the  names  of  specific 
plants  in  the  area  whose  workers  are 
eligible,  the  preferences  that  shall  be 
given  to  certain  types  of  workers,  the 
accounting  and  reporting  procedures, 
and  other  administrative  regulations. 
In  a  large  measure,  this  document  re¬ 
fers  to  specific  parts  of  the  Federal 
Public  Housing  Authority  management, 
accounting,  and  administrative  man¬ 
uals.  The  material  contained  in  those 
manuals  is  not  repeated  in  program 
documents  but  the  use  of  the  document 
serves  very  valuable  purposes.  It  prom¬ 
ises  that  the  manager  or  the  local 
housing  authority  will  know  the  basic 
policies  and  where  details  of  them  can 
be  found.  This  serves  both  as  training 
and  control  material. 

Operating  budgets  are  reflections  of 
operating  policies  —  what  is  spent  on 
maintenance  and  tenant  services  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  reflection  of  the  standards  under 
which  a  project  is  run.  Therefore,  on 
all  Federally-owned  war  housing  proj¬ 
ects,  operating  budgets  are  submitted 
with  a  narrative  justification  which  ex¬ 
plains  the  reasons  for  the  cost  figures 
used.  In  addition  the  Federal  Public 
Housing  Authority  has  developed  fac¬ 
tors  for  estimating  both  average  annual 
estimates  of  cost  and  current  operating 
costs  and  printed  in  its  manual. 

One  important  distinction  exists  with 
respect  to  Federally-owned  war  hous¬ 
ing  projects.  That  is  under  the  terms  of 


the  legislation  the  reserves  for  future 
repairs,  maintenance,  and  replacements 
or  future  vacancy  and  collection  losses 
can  not  be  set  up.  All  the  net  project 
revenues  are  returned  to  the  Treasury 
at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year. 

The  payment-in-lieu  of  tax  policy  is 
different  too.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
Lanham  Act,  the  Federal  Government 
is  required  to  pay  to  each  community 
the  approximate  amount  of  taxes  that 
would  be  levied  against  the  property  if 
it  were  not  exempt,  less  such  deductions 
as  the  taxing  body  has  been  spared. 

To  carry  out  this  policy  requires  sev¬ 
eral  steps.  We  must  determine:  (1) 
Would  the  project  be  taxed  were  it  pri¬ 
vately  owned  (i.e.,  has  the  project 
been  acquired  before  or  after  tax  date)  ? 
(2)  What  is  the  fair  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty?  (3)  What  is  the  ratio  of  fair 
value  to  assessed  value  (i.e.,  what  is 
the  assessment  ratio  used  by  tax  asses¬ 
sors  in  the  community)  ?  In  some  states 
this  ratio  is  fixed  by  law,  in  others  it 
arises  from  the  practice  of  assessors 
and  through  their  pre-depreciation  of 
properties.  To  this  value  is  then  ap¬ 
plied  the  village  rates  and  the  resulting 
amount  is  the  tax  which  is  paid  to  the 
various  taxing  bodies  having  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  the  project. 

This  is  but  a  brief  account  of  the 
salient  management  policies  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  Federal  Public  Housing 
Authority.  However,  I  am  sure  you 
will  have  gained  some  appreciation  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  job,  its  impor¬ 
tance  as  a  war  program,  and  some  of 
the  key  policies  that  control  its  manage¬ 
ment  operations. 


'information,  Please/' 
from  the  WPB 


Questions  Asked  the 
War  Production  Board 

By  Charles  E.  Rein  holt 

How  can  wo  maintain  and  repair  buildings  when  materials  must  be  con¬ 
served  and  man  power  is  an  ever-increasing  problem?  Some  things  must 
be  done  in  the  repair  field  if  we  are  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  wartime 
economy.  The  WPB  tells  us  how  we  can  offer  to  our  tenants  and  our  coun¬ 
try  our  best  services  based  on  the  most  conservative  use  of  vital  materials. 


Everyone  has  his  problems  now¬ 
adays  and  you  no  doubt  have  yours. 
Part  of  them  result  from  trying  to  keep 
informed  about  changes  in  Government 
regulations. 

You  as  operators  of  real  estate  are 
primarily  interested,  so  far  as  the  War 
Production  Board  is  concerned,  in  the 
repair  and  maintenance  of  your  prop¬ 
erties  and  occasionally  in  alterations 
and  new  construction.  Our  task  in  the 
Office  Buildings,  Hotels  and  Restau¬ 
rants  Section  of  the  War  Production 
Board  is  to  conserve  materials  and  to 
some  extent  control  the  use  of  labor. 
It  has,  therefore,  been  provided  that 
persons  in  need  of  materials  or  who 
contemplate  construction  make  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  War  Production  Board  for 
such  purposes.  All  applications  are 
processed  as  required  by  certain  War 
Production  Board  Orders.  There  are 
the  following  classes  of  orders:  (1) 
Priority  Regulations  and  orders  which 
are  designated  by  letters;  (2)  L  Orders 
covering  limitations  or  restrictions ; 
(3)  M  Orders  covering  material;  (4) 
P  Orders  providing  preference  ratings ; 
and  (5)  S  Orders  which  suspend  the 
business  of  some  company  which  has 
acted  in  violation  of  an  order.  The  or¬ 
ders  which  affect  you  to  the  greatest 
extent  are  L  and  P  Orders,  and  to  a 


lesser  extent  the  M  Orders.  Guided  by 
the  orders,  we  in  our  Section  process 
PD-IA,  PD-200,  and  Emergency  appli¬ 
cations  received  from  hotels,  office 
buildings,  loft  buildings,  and  apartment 
houses,  as  well  as  from  restaurants, 
clubs,  and  physicians. 

I  shall  first  explain  the  use  of  PD-200 
applications  which  are  required  by  War 
Production  Board  Order  Li-41.  The 
present  draft  of  the  order  was  issued 
on  December  5,  1942.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  occasional  changes 
in  the  order  you  should  contact  your 
nearest  District  War  Production  Board 
Office,  or  the  Washington  Office,  if  you 
are  planning  construction. 

This  order  as  indicated  in  its  first 
paragraph  was  drafted  to  conserve  ma¬ 
terial  and  labor  and  to  allow  only  such 
construction  as  is  directly  or  indirectly 
essential  to  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war.  There  are  several  definitions 
given  in  the  order  which  are  self-ex¬ 
planatory.  However,  it  is  well  to  take 
particular  note  of  the  fact  that  con¬ 
struction  does  not  include  maintenance 
and  repair.  Maintenance  and  repair  are 
not  restricted  under  Order  L-41  except 
that  repair  as  defined  in  the  order  does 
not  include  the  reconstruction  or  resto¬ 
ration  of  construction  damaged  or 
destroyed  by  fire,  flood,  tornado,  earth- 
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quake,  act  of  God,  or  the  public  enemy. 

You  should  also  note  that  “multiple 
residential  construction”  means  any 
residential  construction  where  the  prin¬ 
cipal  designed  function  of  the  building 
is  or  will  be  to  provide  accommodations 
for  more  than  five  families,  or  which  is 
divided,  or  is  to  be  divided  into  more 
than  five  suites.  Loft  buildings  are  of 
course  “industrial  construction,”  and 
“other  restricted  construction”  includes 
office  buildings. 

Under  Li-41  all  construction  is  pro¬ 
hibited  with  certain  exceptions.  If  you 
contemplate  construction  in  a  multiple 
residential  apartment  building  or  in  an 
office  building  and  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  construction  is  less  than  $1,000, 
and  you  do  not  require  priority  assist¬ 
ance  for  the  materials  involved,  you  may 
undertake  this  construction  without  ap¬ 
plication.  If  the  construction  costs 
more  than  $1,000,  or  does  require  prior¬ 
ity  assistance,  application  must  be  made 
on  Form  PD-200.  If  you  operate  a  loft 
building,  or  if  the  construction  is  indus¬ 
trial  and  the  estimated  cost  is  less  than 
$5,000  and  no  materials  require  prefer¬ 
ence  rating,  you  do  not  need  to  apply. 
If  the  cost  is  more  than  $5,000,  or  if  the 
materials  needed  require  preference 
rating,  you  would  of  course,  apply. 

There  has  been  considerable  misun¬ 
derstanding  with  regard  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  L-41  with  reference  to  con¬ 
struction  to  replace  damage  by  a  fire, 
flood,  act  of  God,  or  the  public  enemy. 
If  you  plan  to  reconstruct  or  restore  an 
apartment  house,  loft  building,  or  office 
building  which  has  been  damaged  by 
fire,  and  the  immediate  construction  is 
necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  or  for  the  protection  of  public 
health  and  safety,  you  must  within  five 
days  of  damage,  telegraph  to  the  War 
Production  Board  giving  (1)  the  cost 
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of  the  damage;  (2)  the  function  of  the 
building;  (3)  the  tyre  of  construction; 
(4)  why  immediate  construction  is  nec¬ 
essary;  and  (5)  the  estimate  cost  of 
the  construction.  Furthermore,  within 
two  weeks  after  giving  such  telegraphic 
notice  Form  PD-200  must  be  filed.  A 
transmittal  letter  should  accompany  an 
application  for  approval  of  construc¬ 
tion  to  replace  fire  damage.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  this  letter  contains  a  de¬ 
scription  of  damage,  its  extent  as  a  per 
cent  of  the  total  building  and  the  busi¬ 
nesses  represented  among  the  store 
tenants.  Plans  or  drawings  illustrating 
the  damage  and  proposed  repairs  are 
also  helpful  to  us  and  prevent  delays  in 
processing.  Present  as  complete  a  case 
as  you  can.  Remember  the  decision  of 
the  War  Production  Board  is  based 
upon  the  information  in  the  file.  It 
should  be  noted  that  although  you  are 
permitted  to  begin  construction  before 
the  approval  of  your  PD-200  there  is  no 
assurance  that  the  application  will  be 
approved  or  that  you  will  receive  pri¬ 
ority  assistance  to  cover  the  critical 
materials. 

In  the  War  Production  Board  PD-200 
applications  are  divided  into  two  classi¬ 
fications.  One  class  is  referred  to  as 
L-41  cases.  These  applications  do  not 
require  priority  assistance  for  the  ma¬ 
terials  involved.  The  other  class  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  Projects.  The  applications 
in  this  group  require  priority  assistance 
for  at  least  some  of  the  materials  in¬ 
volved. 

L-41  Cases  should  be  sent  by  the  ap¬ 
plicant  to  the  Construction  Bureau  of 
the  War  Production  Board  located  in 
the  Empire  State  Building  in  New 
York  City.  The  essentiality  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  construction  in  each  case  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  analyst  in  our  section 
upon  information  received  by  telephone 
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from  the  Construction  Bureau. 

Project  Applications  which  require 
priority  assistance,  should  be  sent  to 
the  War  Production  Board,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  The  applications  of  the 
businesses  we  represent,  after  being 
cased,  are  sent  by  the  Routing  Section 
to  our  Division  for  analysis.  Our  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  application  is  made  with 
a  view  to  determining  whether  or  not 
there  is  an  imperative  need  for  the  con¬ 
struction  in  the  conduct  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  business  of  the  applicant  and  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  the  construction  is  essential 
to  the  war  effort. 

It  is  stated  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  L-41  Order  that: 

It  is  in  the  national  interest  that  all  con¬ 
struction  which  is  not  essential,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war,  and  which  involves  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  labor,  material  or  construction  plant 
urgently  needed  in  the  war  effort,  be  de¬ 
ferred  for  the  duration  of  the  emergency. 

Therefore,  any  case  which  is  not  es¬ 
sential  to  the  war  effort,  of  course,  can¬ 
not  be  viewed  favorably.  If  the  case 
is  denied  the  applicant  will  receive  a 
notice  of  this  from  us.  If  the  case  is 
recommended  it  is  forwarded  to  the 
Construction  Bureau  in  New  York  City 
for  further  analysis,  chiefly  with  regard 
to  the  materials  involved.  Critical  ma¬ 
terials  are  as  far  as  possible  deleted 
from  the  application  before  its  final 
approval. 

Following  are  some  of  the  questions 
which  are  most  frequently  asked  the 
War  Production  Board. 

Fixtures 

Q.  Are  elevators,  lighting  fixtures, 
and  built-in  bookcases  part  of  the  con¬ 
struction  ? 

A.  Yes,  because  they  are  both  physi¬ 
cally  incorporated  in  and  used  as  part 
of  the  construction. 

Q.  Are  electric  refrigerators,  por¬ 


table  air-conditioning  units,  portable 
electric  lamps,  etc.,  of  the  ordinary  type 
used  in  homes,  and  plugged  into  a  base 
plug,  part  of  the  construction? 

A.  No,  because  they  are  not  physical¬ 
ly  incorporated  into  the  construction. 

Q.  Is  a  soda  fountain  “construction”? 

A.  Yes,  if  it  is  substantially  affixed 
to  the  construction  so  that  it  cannot  be 
removed  therefrom  without  substantial¬ 
ly  injuring  the  building. 

Maintenance  and  Repair 

Q.  Is  repainting  “maintenance  and 
repair’’  under  L-41? 

A.  Yes,  as  long  as  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  building  in  sound  working 
condition. 

Q.  May  I,  in  repairing  a  wood 
shingled  roof,  use  composition  shingles 
rather  than  wood  shingles? 

A.  Yes,  a  change  of  material  is  per¬ 
missible  as  long  as  no  structural  change 
is  made. 

Q.  In  the  course  of  repairing  the  side 
of  a  house  the  location  of  the  windows 
are  changed.  Is  this  “construction”  un¬ 
der  L-41? 

A.  Relocating  of  windows  is  remod¬ 
eling,  not  repair,  and  is  accordingly 
classed  as  “construction.” 

Q.  Does  “maintenance  and  repair” 
include  restoration  of  construction 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  fire,  flood,  tor¬ 
nado,  earthquake,  act  of  God,  or  the 
public  enemy? 

A.  No.  The  restoration  of  property 
damaged  by  fire,  flood,  etc.,  is  permitted 
in  certain  instances  under  the  order. 
Unless  permitted  under  the  order  such 
restoration  cannot  proceed  unless  spe¬ 
cifically  authorized. 

Q.  If  a  particular  job  involves  part¬ 
ly  maintenance  and  repair,  and  partly 
remodeling,  are  the  items  separable? 

A.  Yes,  in  ascertaining  whether  the 
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cost  limits  have  been  exceeded,  the  cost 
of  the  remodeling  only  need  be  included. 

Classes  of  Construction 

Q.  A  man  owns  a  four-story  tene¬ 
ment  house.  The  top  three  stories  are 
boarded  up.  The  ground  floor  has  been 
remodeled  into  stores.  Is  this  “residen¬ 
tial”  or  “other  restricted  construction”  ? 

A.  “Residential  construction”  be¬ 
cause  the  predominant  designed  use  is 
residential. 

Q.  Five  adjacent  buildings  were 
erected  at  various  times.  At  a  later  date 
openings  were  cut  through  the  walls  on 
various  floors  of  these  buildings,  creat¬ 
ing  passages  from  one  building  to  an¬ 
other,  and  the  whole  is  used  as  one  re¬ 
tail  store.  Is  this  considered  flve  proj¬ 
ects  or  one  project  under  L-41? 

A.  One  project,  as  the  five  buildings 
had  been  integrated  to  serve  one  gen¬ 
eral  use. 

Questions  Asked  by  NAREB  Members 

Q.  If  a  tenant  gives  notice  that  he  is 
leaving  an  office  building  because  cer¬ 
tain  alterations  are  not  made,  may  the 
building  operator  make  the  alterations 
even  if  they  exceed  the  allowance  of 
$1,000? 

A.  No,  he  may  not  unless  he  applies 
to  War  Production  Board  and  receives 
approval  for  the  work. 

Q.  What  types  of  materials  are 
available  for  unrestricted  use  and  what 
types  of  materials  are  restricted? 

A.  The  Conservation  and  Substitu¬ 
tion  Branch  of  the  Conservation  Divi¬ 
sion  periodically  issues  a  release  on 
this  subject.  The  last  one  was  dated 
February  1,  1943.  Anyone  desiring  a 
copy  of  this  may  secure  one  through 
his  local  WPB  office  or  by  sending  the 
request  to  the  War  Production  Board, 
Room  1501,  Social  Security  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Q.  How  may  restricted  materials  be 
procured  for  essential  use,  and  what  are 
these  essential  uses  ?  How  may  restrict¬ 
ed  materials  be  secured  when  their  use 
is  not  essential  to  the  war  effort,  but 
when  they  are  essential  to  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  a  business? 

A.  This  is  obviously  a  large  order. 
The  answer  is  simple,  however.  Each 
case  must  be  decided  upon  its  own  mer¬ 
its.  File  the  appropriate  application. 

Q.  (a)  How  may  restricted  materials 
be  procured  for  emergency  repairs? 
(b)  What  are  emergencies? 

A.  (a)  Application  for  emergency 
repairs  is  explained  on  page  220.  (b) 
An  emergency  is  assumed  to  exist  when 
there  is  a  complete  breakdown  of  equip¬ 
ment  or  when  a  breakdown  is  imminent. 

Q.  How  may  restricted  materials  be 
secured  for  the  conversion  of  oil  burn¬ 
ers,  etc.,  to  solid  fuel  uses? 

A.  Apply  on  Form  PD-668  for  Class 
A  stoker  and  on  PD-200  for  a  boiler  if 
that  is  required. 

Q.  Are  there  other  forms  in  addition 
to  PD-IA  and  PD-200  on  which  appli¬ 
cation  must  be  made? 

A.  Yes,  there  are  a  great  many  other 
application  forms  most  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  apply  to  manufacturers.  There 
are  certain  kinds  of  construction,  too, 
which  require  separate  application  on 
special  PD  forms  in  addition  to  appli¬ 
cation  on  PD-200.  Some  of  these  types 
of  construction  and  the  related  form 
are:  Elevators — PD-411;  Class  A  stok¬ 
ers  —  PD-668 ;  commercial  cooking, 
food,  and  plate  warming  equipment — 
PD-638A ;  unit  heaters  —  PD-412A ; 
laundry  and  dry  cleaning  equipment 
—  PD-418;  new  domestic  and  mechan¬ 
ical  refrigerator  —  PD-427.  The  Con¬ 
trolled  Materials  Plan  may  also  require 
certain  supplementary  applications  to 
accompany  the  PD-200  application  as 
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these  forms  are  developed.  However, 
you  will  receive  this  information  when 
you  ask  for  your  PD-200  Form. 

Q.  If  it  costs  more  to  repair  a  boiler 
where  several  sections  have  been 
cracked  than  it  would  be  to  replace  the 
entire  boiler,  how  would  the  expendi¬ 
ture  be  classified  if  the  parts  could  be 
obtained  while  a  new  boiler  could  not 
be  obtained? 

A.  Both  are  repairs — not  restricted 
by  L-41  as  construction. 

Q.  Explain  the  procedure  necessary 
for  a  management  company  to  obtain  a 
priority  number  for  general  repair 
work  on  a  number  of  properties? 

A.  There  is  none  other  than  the  rat¬ 
ing  A-10,  provided  by  Controlled  Mate¬ 
rials  Plan,  Regulation  5. 

Q.  What  are  the  rules  for  classifying 
buildings  with  mixed  uses? 

A.  The  predominant  designed  use 
based  on  floor  area. 

Q.  What  happens  in  a  maintenance 
case  where  a  part  is  no  longer  manu¬ 
factured  ? 

A.  Apply  on  PD-IA. 

Q.  What  is  the  procedure  of  applying 
for  priorities  when  changing  a  building 
from  direct  to  alternating  current?  Can 
this  be  done  now? 

A.  Make  PD-200  application.  The 
decision  depends  upon  relation  to  war 
effort  and  amount  of  material  required. 

Q.  In  a  group  of  apartment  buildings 
consisting  of  several  units  under  one 
address,  with  one  central  heating  plant, 
one  common  interior  court,  and  one 
ownership,  would  the  $1,000  limit  for 
Residential  Construction  apply  to  each 
unit  or  to  the  whole  as  one  unit? 

A.  This  group  is  considered  to  be 
one  integrated  unit  serving  one  general 
use  and  is  predominantly  Residential. 
Accordingly  the  $1,000  limit  is  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  whole. 


Beginning  Construction 

Q.  A  builder  bought  a  large  tract  of 
land  and  subdivided  it  into  house  lots. 
Prior  to  April  9, 1942,  he  had  construct¬ 
ed  streets  through  this  tract  of  land 
and  his  architect  had  made  plans  for 
the  erection  of  one  hundred  single-fam¬ 
ily  houses  which  he  intended  either  to 
sell  or  rent.  At  the  time  L-41  went  into 
effect,  the  foundations  had  been  poured 
for  two  houses.  May  he  construct  the 
entire  group  of  one  hundred  houses? 

A.  He  may  complete  the  two  houses 
on  which  work  had  actually  commenced. 
Inasmuch  as  the  development  was  to 
consist  of  one  hundred  separate  units  in 
no  way  interrelated  except  that  all  were 
being  built  by  one  builder,  we  therefore 
have  one  hundred  separate  projects,  as 
the  term  is  used  in  L-41,  rather  than 
one  project. 

Cost 

Q.  Various  people  in  a  town  decide 
to  give  the  Girl  Scouts  a  “hut.”  The 
lumber  dealer  contributes  the  lumber 
free  of  charge,  the  hardware  dealer  do¬ 
nates  the  nails,  carpenters  and  mechan¬ 
ics  donate  their  labor.  Are  the  values 
of  these  items  included  in  the  cost? 

A.  Yes.  It  makes  no  difference  who 
pays  for  the  construction,  it  is  the  total 
cost  that  counts.  In  this  instance,  the 
cost  is  merely  distributed  over  a  num¬ 
ber  of  persons. 

Q.  In  connection  with  the  financing 
of  the  construction  of  a  building,  a  con¬ 
struction  loan  is  placed.  The  owner  has 
to  pay  brokerage  fees,  attorney’s  fees, 
a  bonus  to  the  lender,  and  interest 
charged  on  the  money  loaned.  Which  of 
these  items  are  included  in  the  cost? 

A.  The  brokerage  fee,  attorney’s  fee, 
and  the  bonus  are  all  part  of  the  cost. 
Interest  charged  at  normal  rates  need 
not  be  included. 
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Q.  In  connection  with  an  alteration 
of  a  loft  manufacturing  building  the 
cost  of  which  addition  is  $4,000,  an 
A-10  rating  is  obtained  for  the  mate¬ 
rials  by  applying  on  PD-200.  Is  the 
above  amount  includable  in  the  $5,000 
limitation  for  a  twelve-month  period? 

A.  No,  because  the  construction  in 
question  was  specifically  authorized  un¬ 
der  the  P-19  order,  which  is  the  certif¬ 
icate  authorizing  the  applicant  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  project,  and  rating  the 
material. 

Q.  An  office  building  has  an  allow¬ 
ance  of  $1,000  for  alterations  for  the 
year  without  specific  approval.  The 
owner  converts  his  oil  heater  to  a  coal 
stoker  at  a  cost  of  $900.  Is  this  $900 
deductible  from  the  $1,000  allowance 
leaving  him  only  $100  for  other  altera¬ 
tions? 

A.  No,  it  is  not  deducted  from  the 
$1,000.  This  is  provided  for  in  L-41-b 
issued  December  21,  1942. 

Permitted  Construction 

Q.  A  hotel  operator  wishes  to  con¬ 
struct  a  small  kitchen  addition.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  this  “con¬ 
struction”  as  the  term  is  used  in  L-41 
would  be  less  than  $1,000.  He  requires 
priorities  assistance  to  obtain  certain 
materials  to  use  in  the  construction. 
May  he  proceed  and  obtain  this  material 
on  PD-IA? 

A.  No,  he  could  have  done  this  prior 
to  July  23,  but  since  that  date,  the  con¬ 
struction  is  permitted  only  if  he  can 
obtain  his  material  without  priorities 
assistance. 

Q.  A  railroad  bridge  is  destroyed  by 
flood.  May  the  railroad  company  imme¬ 
diately  start  work  on  the  reconstruction 
of  that  bridge  without  awaiting  specific 
approval  from  WPB? 

A.  Yes,  inasmuch  as  the  railroad 
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bridge  is  necessary  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  wal;  provided  that  telegraphic 
notice  is  given  within  five  days  to  the 
War  Production  Board  and  within  two 
weeks  thereafter  Form  PD-200  is  filed. 

Q.  A  hospital  is  destroyed  by  fire. 
May  reconstruction  commence  imme¬ 
diately  without  specific  approval  from 
WPB? 

A.  Yes,  since  hospitals  are  necessary 
to  public  health  and  safety,  provided, 
of  course,  that  a  telegram  is  sent  within 
five  days  and  Form  PD-200  is  filed 
within  two  weeks  thereafter. 

Q.  A  movie  theater  is  destroyed  by 
fire.  May  the  owner  start  immediately 
to  reconstruct  without  specific  approval 
from  WPB? 

A.  No,  because  this  building  is  not 
essential. 

There  has  also  been  considerable 
misunderstanding  with  regard  to  the 
form  letter  referred  to  as  PDL  360-61- 
62.  This  letter  provides  a  method  for 
the  operators  of  industrial  plants,  office 
buildings,  apartments,  and  hotels  to  file 
applications  on  PD-200  to  begin  con¬ 
struction  on  miscellaneous  construction 
jobs  over  a  period  not  to  exceed  six 
months.  It  should  be  particularly  noted 
that  this  letter  does  not  in  any  way  set 
aside  the  requirements  of  L-41.  It 
merely  states  that  you  may  use  this 
form  of  application  if  you  desire.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  still  necessary  to  establish 
the  essentiality  of  the  construction.  In 
other  words  the  construction  must  be 
of  immediate  necessity  to  the  conduct 
of  the  business  and  it  must  be  essential 
to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war.  This  form  of  application,  as  you 
will  readily  recognize,  is  particularly 
suited  to  large  industrial  plants,  the 
operation  of  which  is  entirely  given 
over  to  war  work.  In  such  a  plant  all 
construction  is,  of  course,  essential  be- 
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cause  it  is  being  directly  used  in  the 
war  effort.  However,  such  an  applica¬ 
tion  is  not  particularly  suited  to  an 
office  building  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  alterations  contemplated  may  in¬ 
clude  changes  in  offices  which  represent 
unessential  businesses. 

Repair  and  maintenance  as  defined  in 
L-41  does  not  require  application  on 
Form  PD-200.  Under  certain  of  the  P 
Orders  you  are  given  assistance  in  se¬ 
curing  the  materials  with  which  to 
make  repairs.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  repair  parts  which  you  need  may 
be  purchased  without  priority  assist¬ 
ance  from  a  dealer  or  distributor.  This 
is  because  the  distributor  applies  to  the 
War  Production  Board  on  Form  PD- 
IX.  When  this  is  granted  his  rating 
buys  from  a  manufacturer,  stock  which 
is  carried  on  the  shelves  and  which  the 
manufacturer  is  permitted  to  sell,  with¬ 
out  requesting  a  preference  rating  from 
his  customers.  If  you  are  unable  to 
purchase  repair  and  maintenance  sup¬ 
plies  in  this  manner  it  may  be  that  you 
will  be  able  to  secure  necessary  repair 
parts  under  the  Controlled  Materials 
Plan,  Regulation  5,  issued  February  9, 
1943.  In  this  draft  of  this  same  order 
are  included  two  schedules  of  manufac¬ 
turers  and  persons  engaged  in  certain 
specific  industries.  The  industries  and 
manufacturers  represented  on  these 
schedules  are  assigned  double  A  rat¬ 
ings.  Apartment  houses,  office  build¬ 
ings,  and  hotels  are  not  included  as  a 
part  of  either  schedule  and  therefore 
are  covered  by  Paragraph  D-1  (iii) 
which  reads  as  follows: 

A-IO  for  necessary  maintenance  or  re¬ 
pair  of  facilities  required  for  producing 
any  product  or  conducting  any  business 
not  listed  in  Schedule  I  or  Schedule  II,  or 
for  necessary  operating  supplies  for  any 
such  purpose. 

The  preference  rating  assigned  under 


this  paragraph  shall  be  applied  only  by 
use  of  a  certain  specified  certification. 
Secure  a  copy  of  Controlled  Materials 
Plan,  Regulation  5  and  be  guided  by  it 
in  obtaining  such  maintenance  and  re¬ 
pair  parts  as  can  be  secured  with  an 
A-10  rating.  The  preference  rating  as¬ 
signed  by  this  regulation  shall  super¬ 
sede  the  preference  rating  assigned  by 
all  orders  in  the  P  series  after  March 
31,  except  as  may  be  otherwise  provided 
by  amendments  of  such  orders  specif¬ 
ically  providing  to  the  contrary.  In 
the  past  P-84  has  been  used  for  plumb¬ 
ing  repairs,  P-126  for  refrigeration, 
and  P-130  for  internal  telephone  com¬ 
munication.  You  should  check  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  these  P  orders  just  men¬ 
tioned  are  amended  so  as  to  have 
precedence  over  the  Controlled  Mate¬ 
rials  Plan,  Regulation  5.  Order  M-208 
gives  ratings  for  lumber  to  be  used  for 
repair  and  maintenance.  A  booklet  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  War  Production  Board 
which  is  called  Priorities  is  available. 
It  is  brought  up  to  date  about  every 
month.  This  booklet  lists  all  of  the  or¬ 
ders  of  the  War  Production  Board  and 
provides  an  index  of  items  which  are 
covered  by  these  orders.  If  you  are  un¬ 
able  to  either  buy  from  a  distributor 
without  a  rating  or  to  use  a  blanket 
rating  provided  by  one  of  the  orders, 
you  must  of  course,  apply  on  Form  PD- 
lA  for  your  repair  parts. 

Emergencies 

Emergencies  may  occur  where  repair 
is  immediately  necessary.  This  has  been 
provided  for.  You  may  request  prefer¬ 
ence  rating  from  the  nearest  district 
or  regional  office  of  War  Production 
Board.  This  may  be  done  by  either 
telegram  or  telephone.  Explain  care¬ 
fully  why  you  require  emergency  assist¬ 
ance.  Specify  the  parts  or  equipment 
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needed,  its  cost,  the  rating  required, 
and  the  supplier’s  names.  If  the  appli¬ 
cation  is  justified  a  rating  will  be  given 
immediately.  The  authority  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  office  is  limited  to  $500.  Therefore, 
if  your  repair  equipment  will  cost  in 
excess  of  this  amount,  or  if  you  are 
unable  to  contact  the  regional  or  dis¬ 
trict  office  you  may  wire  or  call  us  here 
in  Washington.  Emergency  ratings  are 
usually  granted  by  telegram  which  is 
later  confirmed  by  a  Preference  Rating 
Certificate. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  need  of  care 
in  preparing  applications  whether  PD- 
lA  or  PD-200.  The  most  frequent  fault 
in  the  filing  of  PD-200  applications  has 
been  the  failure  to  answer  all  questions. 
(Question  11  of  the  application  refers 
to  the  planned  construction,  not  the  cost 
of  the  original  building.)  The  applicant 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  analyst 
can  only  be  guided  by  the  facts  set  forth 
in  the  application.  If  an  applicant  states 
that  the  construction  is  being  under¬ 
taken  at  the  request  of  an  officer  of  the 
armed  forces,  or  to  provide  facilities 
for  an  essential  industry,  letters  from 
the  officers  or  executives  involved  should 
accompany  the  application.  These  let¬ 
ters  should  explain  in  detail  why  the 
construction  is  necessary,  and  how  it 
will  contribute  to  the  war  effort.  Along 
with  each  set  of  PD-IA  applications  is 
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a  question  form.  Every  question  listed 
should  be  answered  on  the  reverse  side 
of  the  application.  If  any  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  do  not  apply  in  your  particular 
case  the  statement  “does  not  apply” 
should  be  made. 

There  may  be  times  when  the  needs 
of  an  applicant  are  not  fully  under¬ 
stood.  Therefore,  do  not  hesitate  to 
contact  us  and  provide  additional  infor¬ 
mation  if  you  think  this  advisable.  If 
an  application  has  been  denied,  and  in 
your  opinion  the  facts  as  first  given 
were  not  complete,  you  may  request  re¬ 
consideration  and  give  the  additional 
information. 

If  your  application  is  finally  denied, 
do  not  feel  you  have  been  discriminated 
against.  During  the  period  from  Oc¬ 
tober  23,  1942  to  January  15,  1943, 
projects  totalling  in  cost  of  $1,214,850,- 
897  were  stopped  by  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  and  programming  agencies. 
They  were  stopped  because  they  did  not 
contribute  to  the  war  effort  and  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  labor  was  required  by  more 
essential  industries.  Included  among 
these  were  miscellaneous  projects  for 
the  Army  in  the  amount  of  $69,000,000 ; 
for  the  Navy  $113,000,000;  for  high¬ 
ways,  bridges,  and  tunnels  $105,000,- 
000 ;  and  for  irrigation  and  power 
$348,000,000.  You  can  see  you  aren’t 
alone. 


Government  Operated 
Properties 

The  Public  Buildings  Administration 

By  W.  E.  Reynolds 

A  Federal  building  i*  always  a  model  of  neatness  and  efficiency.  How 
this  is  brought  about,  and  the  innumerable  tasks  involved  in  making  it  so, 
is  very  well  told  in  this  article.  A  building  manager  will  find  as  he  reads 
this  that  he  is  not  alone  in  his  search  for  labor,  materials,  economical 
short  cuts,  and  dependable  fire  protection  for  his  building.  The  manager 


of  Federal  buildings  faces  the  same 

Public  Buildings  Administration  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  managing  and 
operating  a  large  block  of  Federal  prop¬ 
erty.  We  admit  that  we  are  not  experts 
“in  knowing  how’'  but  we  are  willing 
and  eager  to  learn  and  we  appreciate  an 
opportunity  to  pass  along  to  others  what 
we  have  learned  through  bitter  expe¬ 
rience. 

Some  of  the  tenants  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  buildings  operated  by  my  office 
will  undoubtedly  tell  you  that  we  do  not 
know  everything  that  is  to  be  known 
about  operating  buildings,  but  I  believe 
they  will  agree  that  we  do  try  to  learn 
from  experience  and  in  most  instances, 
at  least,  render  the  best  service  possible 
under  the  circumstances,  considering 
the  many  things  which  complicate  our 
problem  at  a  time  like  this. 

The  Federal  Government  began  to 
manage  properties  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years  ago  and  from  that 
beginning  in  1790,  the  problem  of 
housing  the  Federal  activities  has  be¬ 
come  a  substantial  industry.  The  very 
rapid  growth  of  Federal  activities  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  emergency 
has  expanded  and  substantially  compli¬ 
cated  the  problem  of  providing,  manag¬ 
ing,  and  operating  office  buildings  until 
now  it  is  a  major  problem. 

As  most  of  you  already  know  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Buildings  Administration  designs  and 
erects  most  of  the  Federal  office  build- 


problemt  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

ings  throughout  the  United  States.  In 
addition  to  providing  these  buildings, 
we  are  also  charged  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  managing  and  operating  the 
majority  of  the  buildings  housing  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  of  Washington,  including  those 
buildings  which  house  the  army,  the 
navy,  and  the  various  agencies  created 
to  further  the  war  effort.  This  office 
also  manages  and  operates  a  substan¬ 
tial  number  of  buildings  in  the  field. 

The  buildings  controlled  by  this  office 
may  be  generally  divided  into  two  types 
which  may  be  more  easily  defined  as: 
(1)  Government-owned,  and  (2)  Gov¬ 
ernment-rented.  The  rented  structures 
may  be  again  divided  into  two  classes: 
(a)  those  in  which  the  Government 
rents  the  bare  building,  and  (b)  those 
in  which  the  Government  rents  the 
building,  the  owner  providing  all  of  the 
service.  I  might  add  that  in  reality  our 
leases  cover  many  other  arrangements 
which  provide  for  varying  degrees  of 
service  to  be  provided  by  the  owner. 
This  variety  in  our  method  of  contract¬ 
ing  for  space  leads  to  many  manage¬ 
ment  and  service  problems.  In  general 
we  would  prefer  to  lease  the  bare  build¬ 
ing  and  provide  all  of  the  service  with 
Government  personnel  since  this  ar¬ 
rangement  permits  of  the  greatest  flex¬ 
ibility  in  meeting  the  varying  problems 
which  arise  in  Government  occupancy. 
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Such  problems  can  not  always  be  antic¬ 
ipated  in  advance,  for  we  may  have 
two-shift  operation,  overtime  work,  ex¬ 
tra  protection,  changes  in  type  of  occu¬ 
pancy,  etc. 

Scope  of  Work 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  size  of 
our  management  problem  I  might  state 
that  in  both  Government-owned  and 
Government-rented  properties  we  con¬ 
trol,  in  the  metropolitan  are.,  of  Wash- 
ton  alone,  some  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  buildings  having  a  gross 
floor  area  of  approximately  45,000,000 
square  feet,  and  requiring  approximate¬ 
ly  14,000  employees  to  provide  the  nec¬ 
essary  services,  including  guarding, 
cleaning,  elevator  operation,  alterations 
and  repairs. 

Outside  of  Washington  our  operation 
involves  approximately  two  hundred 
buildings  having  a  gross  floor  area  of 
approximately  15,000,000  square  feet 
and  requiring  approximately  3,000  em¬ 
ployees.  In  addition  to  this  operating 
problem  in  the  field,  we  keep  in  repair 
approximately  3,500  Federal  buildings 
scattered  throughout  every  state  in  the 
Union  and  in  many  of  our  remote  pos¬ 
sessions.  In  most  of  our  operating  work 
the  employees  are  hired  directly  by  the 
Government,  although  the  difficulty  in¬ 
volved  in  recruiting  and  retaining  com¬ 
petent  personnel  is  requiring  us  to 
make  contracts  for  certain  services  in¬ 
cluding  elevator  maintenance  and  win¬ 
dow  washing.  Much  of  the  repair  and 
alteration  work  is  also  handled  by  con¬ 
tract.  In  our  management  and  operation 
we  are  required  to  handle  every  type  of 
building  from  the  tiny  structure  in 
which  one  man  can  provide  all  of  the 
service  needed,  to  the  largest  office 
building  in  the  world,  the  Pentagon 
Building.  It  is  located  just  across  the 


river  and  houses  the  army.  It  requires 
approximately  1,500  employees  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  necessary  service. 

Major  Divisions 

The  management  and  operation  of 
these  buildings  is  handled  through  a 
unit  of  my  office  known  as  the  “build¬ 
ing  manager’s  office,”  which  has  re¬ 
cently  been  completely  reorganized  to 
meet  the  tremendous  expansion  result¬ 
ing  from  the  war.  In  brief,  this  office 
now  consists  of  four  divisions:  a  fiscal 
division,  a  technical  division,  a  protec¬ 
tion  division,  and  a  service  division. 
There  are  seven  district  operating 
offices;  six  of  which  cover  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  of  Washington  and  one 
which  covers  the  field  buildings.  Each 
of  these  districts  comprises  several 
million  square  feet  of  floor  area  and 
controls  the  operating  organizations  in 
the  various  buildings  or  groups  of 
buildings  within  the  district. 

The  four  divisions  of  this  office  men¬ 
tioned  above,  are  manned  by  the  staff 
whose  responsibility  it  is  to  guide  and 
co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  operating 
units.  The  fiscal  division  prepares  the 
budget  material,  makes  the  allotments 
for  the  various  buildings  or  groups  of 
buildings,  keeps  track  of  the  accounts, 
determines  the  cost  of  operation,  and 
prepares  comprehensive  cost  statements 
to  help  guide  the  operating  staff.  The 
technical  division  is  composed  of  engi¬ 
neers,  architects,  and  other  technically 
trained  personnel  who  are  experts  in 
the  various  fields  of  building  manage¬ 
ment  and  operation.  These  men  act  as 
consultants  and  advisors  to  the  operat¬ 
ing  groups.  The  technical  division  also 
conducts  schools  to  train  laborers,  eleva¬ 
tor  conductors,  firemen,  operating  engi¬ 
neers,  and  foremen  in  the  proper 
performance  of  their  duties.  These 
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schools  also  serve  to  train  employees  for 
positions  requiring  greater  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  thus  assist  in  selecting  em¬ 
ployees  for  promotion  to  higher  grade 
positions.  In  addition,  the  technical  di¬ 
vision  studies  and  carries  on  research 
in  the  most  advanced  methods  of  build¬ 
ing  management  and  operation;  thus 
this  office  profits  by  a  utilization  of  the 
best  information  available  in  carrying 
out  its  management  and  operating  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Where  technical  studies 
have  not  been  carried  forward,  this  divi¬ 
sion  initiates  such  studies  either  directly 
or  in  co-operation  with  other  Govern¬ 
ment  units  such  as  the  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

The  protection  division  is  responsible 
for  the  co-ordinating,  training,  inspec¬ 
tion,  and  general  direction  of  the  guard¬ 
ing  of  the  buildings.  This  division  also 
has  direct  supervision  of  a  small  organ¬ 
ization  of  detectives  whose  job  it  is  to 
prevent  stealing  within  the  Govern¬ 
ment  buildings.  It  includes  on  its  staff 
safety  engineers,  fire  prevention  engi¬ 
neers,  and  fire  marshals  who  carry  on 
such  work  as  may  be  necessary  to  in¬ 
sure  the  highest  standards  of  safety  in 
the  operating  organization.  They  also 
seek  to  eliminate  conditions  which 
might  endanger  the  safety  of  the  build¬ 
ing  occupants.  The  fire  prevention  engi¬ 
neers  and  fire  marshals  make  regular 
inspections  and  take  such  precaution¬ 
ary  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
insure  the  elimination  of  fire  hazards. 
This  division  is  responsible  for  organ¬ 
izing  and  training  the  operating  per¬ 
sonnel  and  the  building  occupants  into 
air  raid  protection  organizations  which 
will  be  ready  to  function  efficiently  in 
case  of  an  air  raid  or  other  similar 
disaster. 

The  service  division  purchases  the 
supplies,  arranges  for  the  various  serv¬ 


ice  contracts,  and  operates  storerooms 
in  the  various  buildings  to  supply  the 
operating  organization.  This  division 
has  charge  of  the  transportation  and 
they  have  the  responsibility  for  moving 
the  various  Government  organizations 
from  one  location  to  another  as  growth 
or  reorganisation  of  the  Government 
departments  requires.  The  service  divi¬ 
sion  also  takes  care  of  all  miscellaneous 
service  problems. 

In  setting  up  the  operating  districts 
in  Washington,  the  city  has  been  divided 
geographically  so  as  to  provide  approx¬ 
imately  8,000,000  square  feet  of  space 
per  district.  The  buildings  within  the 
districts  are  organized  into  groups 
which  comprise  the  actual  operating 
units,  these  units  consisting  of  one  or 
more  buildings  comprising  from  500,000 
to  2,500,000  square  feet  of  floor  area. 
Exceptions  to  these  standard  units  in¬ 
clude  several  small  isolated  buildings 
which  are  operated  independently  and 
the  Pentagon  Building  which  has  over 
6,000,000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 
Each  group  is  a  complete  operating  unit 
with  shops  for  the  various  mechanical 
trades,  including  a  carpenter  shop,  an 
electric  shop,  plumbing  shop,  paint 
shop,  and  such  other  shops  as  may  be 
required.  The  labor  forces  are  divided 
into  a  night  force  and  a  day  force  for 
each  group.  We  employ  laborers  and 
charwomen  on  a  full-time  basis  which 
now  means  an  eight-hour  day  and  a 
forty-eight-hour  week.  The  general 
cleaning  is  done  at  night  when  the  least 
disturbance  to  occupants  will  result, 
while  the  day  force  takes  care  of  the 
servicing  of  toilets,  trash  disposal,  win¬ 
dow  washing,  lawn  and  sidewalk  care, 
and  such  other  miscellaneous  work  as 
can  be  done  during  the  day  without  dis¬ 
turbance  to  the  occupants. 

A  force  of  operating  engineers  is 
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available  in  each  group  to  control  heat¬ 
ing,  ventilating,  and  air  conditioning. 
Where  buildings  are  not  heated  from 
the  central  heating  plant,  firemen  are 
also  included  in  the  group.  Elevator 
maintenance  men  are  provided  to  op¬ 
erate  in  conjunction  with  the  electrical 
force,  while  a  complete  force  of  elevator 
conductors  under  a  chief  elevator  con¬ 
ductor,  and  with  such  other  supervisors 
and  starters  as  may  be  necessary,  are 
provided  in  each  group.  Each  group  of 
buildings  in  a  district  also  has  a  com¬ 
plete  guard  force  with  a  captain,  three 
lieutenants,  and  such  sergeants  as  may 
be  needed  for  proper  supervision.  In 
this  connection,  it  might  be  interesting 
to  note  that  since  the  Government  car¬ 
ries  no  fire  insurance,  the  guard  force 
serves  to  prevent  fires  and  to  extin¬ 
guish  any  fires  which  are  discovered. 
Of  course,  if  any  sizeable  fire  gets 
started,  or  if  a  fire  occurs  in  a  tem¬ 
porary  building,  the  city  fire  depart- 
-  ment  is  immediately  called.  We  actually 
have  several  hundred  fires  a  year  in 
our  Washington  buildings,  due  to  cig¬ 
arettes  or  matches  dropped  in  waste 
baskets  and  from  other  causes,  which 
do  little  or  no  damage  because  they  are 
extinguished  promptly. 

Because  of  our  large  operation  in 
Washington  there  are  certain  operating 
units  set  up  to  serve  all  buildings  in 
this  area  because  we  can  secure  better, 
cheaper,  or  faster  service  through  our 
own  centralized  shops.  For  example,  we 
have  a  chromium  plating  plant  to  re¬ 
finish  our  toilet  and  other  metal  fixtures 
as  the  need  arises.  We  have  an  awning 
shop  to  provide  awnings  and  other  sim¬ 
ilar  canvas  articles  which  we  need.  We 
make  all  our  mops  and  provide  most  of 
our  window  shades,  buying  the  supplies 
in  large  quantities.  A  stonemason  shop 
keeps  the  stonework,  both  interior  and 


exterior,  in  proper  repair  and  properly 
pointed  throughout  all  of  our  buildings. 
One  of  the  largest  heating  plants  in 
existence  provides  steam  for  the  heat¬ 
ing  of  more  than  one  hundred  of  our 
principal  buildings. 

In  connection  with  the  Pentagon 
Building  operation  we  have  a  combined 
heating  and  refrigeration  plant  with  a 
boiler  capacity  of  400,000  pounds  of 
steam  per  hour  for  heating;  a  refrig¬ 
eration  plant  with  a  capacity  of  13,000 
tons  of  refrigeration  for  cooling  and  air 
conditioning;  and  a  complete  sewage 
disposal  plant  to  take  care  of  all  of  the 
sewage  from  the  Pentagon  Building  and 
other  Government  buildings  in  this 
area.  The  Pentagon  Building  operation 
with  its  many  problems  including  roads, 
water  lines,  sewer  lines,  electrical  serv¬ 
ice,  and  other  mechanical  features,  very 
closely  approaches  the  problem  which 
confronts  a  city  manager  and  yet  we 
merely  classify  it  as  buildings  manage¬ 
ment. 

Some  of  our  problems  which  can 
better  be  handled  by  other  trained  Gov¬ 
ernment  organizations  are  handled  in 
this  manner.  One  example  of  such  co¬ 
operation  includes  the  care  of  the  shrub¬ 
bery  around  our  buildings.  This  is 
handled  for  us  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
by  National  Capitol  Parks,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  expert  in  this  line  of  work. 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  operation 
and  management  of  Federal  buildings 
has  been  many-fold.  We  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  in  procuring  supplies 
and  repair  parts.  Materials  for  the 
alterations  which  are  continually  nec¬ 
essary  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of 
the  various  departments  have  been  very 
difficult  to  obtain.  We  have  had  the 
same  problems  in  obtaining  priorities 
which  private  operators  and  contractors 
have  been  confronted  with.  After  con- 
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siderable  effort  we  were  finally  able  to 
work  out  with  the  War  Production 
Board  a  method  by  which  we  are  al¬ 
lotted  certain  percentages  of  priorities 
for  different  classes  of  materials,  based 
on  our  past  experiences  and  our  esti¬ 
mated  requirements.  Where  equipment 
is  needed,  special  priorities  must  be 
obtained. 

Labor  Problem 

We  have  also  had  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  in  procuring  and  holding  com¬ 
petent  help.  The  Government’s  labor 
priority  requirements  were  divided  into 
five  classes,  with  the  army  and  navy 
and  similar  units  placed  in  Class  One. 
Although  we  service  the  buildings  hous¬ 
ing  these  activities,  we  were  placed  in 
Class  Five,  which  means  that  practically 
any  other  Government  organization 
may  recruit  its  personnel  needs  from 
our  organization  if  we  have  personnel 
competent  to  fill  its  needs.  Losses  to 
other  departments  because  of  this  fact, 
together  with  our  losses  to  the  military 
service  and  to  war  industries,  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  very  substantial  turnover, 
and  has  made  it  difficult  to  retain  a 
competent  organization.  This  difficulty 
with  labor  has  necessitated  the  need 
for  our  training  practically  all  new 
employees  and  for  training  many  of  our 
employees  for  better  positions  within 
the  organization.  We  have  discontin¬ 
ued  entirely  the  recruiting  of  elevator 
conductors  and  are  taking  those  labor¬ 
ers  who  show  ability  and  aptitude  and 
training  them  as  elevator  conductors. 
In  the  same  way  all  of  our  firemen  for 
the  many  rented  buildings,  where  in¬ 
dividual  heating  plants  must  be  op¬ 
erated,  have  been  developed  by  teaching 
laborers  how  to  fire  boilers.  We  realize 
that  we  will  lose  more  and  more  of  our 
male  employees  and  are,  therefore. 
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training  women  to  do  many  of  the  jobs 
formerly  performed  by  male  employ¬ 
ees.  We  are  replacing  practically  all  of 
our  men  elevator  conductors  with  wo¬ 
men,  and  we  are  teaching  women  to 
take  the  places  of  men  as  window  wash¬ 
ers.  In  certain  fields,  such  as  guard 
duty,  we  are  utilizing  more  older  men 
who  would  not  be  satisfactory  for  either 
military  duty  or  production  jobs.  We 
are  also  training  and  using  more  women 
as  supervisors.  We  expect  this  trend  to 
continue. 

Additional  problems  which  have 
arisen  due  to  the  war  require  added 
vigilance  to  maintain  a  safe  condition 
within  the  buildings.  The  buildings  are 
now  densely  occupied  and  the  danger 
from  panic  in  case  of  any  emergency  is 
much  greater  than  in  normal  times.  In 
spite  of  the  difficulty  in  providing  suf¬ 
ficient  space  for  the  occupants  we  must 
keep  the  corridors  reasonably  clear.  We 
must  also  make  sure  that  adequate  exits 
are  available  and  are  well  marked.  We 
must  be  sure  that  exit  doors  open  out 
and  that  they  are  always  unfastened 
when  the  buildings  are  occupied.  We 
must  make  sure  that  adequate  lighting 
of  corridors  and  stairways  is  provided 
at  all  times  and  that  the  fire  alarm  and 
watchman  systems  are  always  in  good 
operating  condition.  Trash  must  be  col¬ 
lected  promptly  and  disposed  of  quickly, 
which  in  itself  is  no  easy  task  with  the 
difficult  transportation  situation  which 
has  developed.  Where  trash  can  not  be 
disposed  of  immediately  it  must  be 
stored  so  as  to  eliminate  any  fire  or 
panic  hazard  to  the  building  occupants. 
Fire  fighting  equipment  must  be  ad¬ 
equate,  and  must  be  inspected  regularly 
and  often,  to  insure  its  being  in  good 
condition  when  needed. 

I  believe  that  our  experience  in  man¬ 
aging  and  operating  buildings  today 
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will  be  of  substantial  help  in  designing 
and  building  the  office  buildings  of  to¬ 
morrow.  Too  often  in  the  past  in  both 
commercial  and  Government  buildings 
the  designer  has  not  profited  by  the 
experience  of  the  management  or  op¬ 
erating  man.  The  future  building  will 
be  designed  by  beginning  on  the  inside 
and  working  out,  rather  than  by  de¬ 
veloping  some  architectural  masterpiece 
and  attempting  to  adapt  it  for  everyday 
use.  The  use  to  which  the  building  will 
be  put  will  be  studied  first  and  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  buildings  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  all-purpose  building  will 
prove  of  greater  value  in  the  long  run 
than  the  building  designed  for  some 
specific  use.  This  war  is  teaching  us 
that  buildings  originally  designed  for 
one  purpose  must  be  used  or  adapted 
for  many  other  uses.  The  cost  of  op¬ 
eration  will  be  taken  into  account  in 
designing  the  future  buildings.  Elec¬ 
trical  stairways  and  larger  elevators  re¬ 
quiring  fewer  conductors  will  be  more 
in  evidence  in  the  future  structures. 
The  cost  of  operating  elevators  will  be 
one  of  the  factors  considered  by  the  de¬ 
signers,  and  buildings  will  not  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  many  small  elevators  located 
at  many  different  points  which  would 
be  costly  to  operate.  The  floors  of  the 
new  buildings  will  be  of  materials 
which  are  easy  to  clean,  cheap  to  re¬ 
place,  and  simple  to  maintain  in  an 
attractive  appearance.  Baseboards  will 
be  of  material  which  will  not  show 
every  mop  mark  and  they  will  not  have 
a  surface  which  will  wear  off  and  re- 
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veal  an  unattractive  shop  coat  of  paint. 
Toilets  will  not  be  located  in  odd  cor¬ 
ners  which  are  not  usable  for  any  other 
purpose  but  will  be  arranged,  at  least 
in  Government  buildings,  so  that  by 
merely  moving  a  partition  the  relative 
size  allotted  to  men  and  women  may  be 
adjusted.  The  ventilation  will  be  under 
more  careful  control  and  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged  so  that  the  occupants  can  adjust 
both  air  movement  and  temperature  to 
more  nearly  suit  their  own  require¬ 
ments.  Space  will  be  arranged  so  that 
it  may  be  more  easily  divided  by  mov¬ 
able  type  partitions,  and  so  that  the 
room  will  be  more  readily  adapted  to 
the  changing  needs  of  the  various  occu¬ 
pants.  A  higher  intensity  of  lighting 
will  be  provided,  and  lighting  will  be 
designed  to  eliminate  glare.  The  space 
will  be  painted  so  as  to  secure  the  maxi¬ 
mum  benefit  of  the  interior  lighting  and 
will  provide  cheerful,  restful  surfaces 
for  the  occupants’  eyes. 

The  management  of  Federal  proper¬ 
ties  is  a  trust  which  imposes  a  substan¬ 
tial  task  on  those  charged  with  this 
responsibility.  We,  who  manage  prop¬ 
erties,  provide  a  service  for  those  who 
occupy  the  buildings.  If  we  make  the 
occupants  reasonably  comfortable  and 
at  the  same  time  accomplish  this 
through  a  minimum  expenditure  of 
Government  funds  we  have  essentially 
accomplished  our  task.  If,  in  addition 
to  doing  this,  we  plan  wisely,  for  the 
future  so  future  managers  may  do  a 
better  job  than  we,  then  our  task  has 
indeed  been  well  done. 


Paint  Goes 
to  War 

Wartime  Paints  For  Civilian  Use 

By  Clara  A.  Sentel 

In  the  brave  new  world  which  will  be  ourt  when  the  smoke  and 
carnage  of  battle  clear,  there  will  be  many  innovations  and  inven¬ 
tions.  Color  will  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  everything  we  own  or 
use.  The  chemists  are  working  now  to  supply  our  wartime  needs  with 
point  that  will  meet  every  test,  and  at  the  some  time  discoveries 
are  being  made  that  will  make  our  future  "brighter  and  better." 


V\^EN  we  purchase  a  commodity 
the  question  we  ask  is  “will  it  work?” 
Our  interest  is  in  performance,  not 
composition,  but  by  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  job  of  producing  com¬ 
modities  both  composition  and  per¬ 
formance  must  be  considered.  That  is 
the  job  of  the  protective  coating  indus¬ 
try  today.  They  are  faced  with  the 
problem  of  supplying  enormous  quanti¬ 
ties  of  paint  materials  vitally  necessary 
for  military  operations,  in  addition  to 
the  task  of  providing  adequate  paint 
for  maintenance  of  civilian  property. 
Then,  too,  they  must  find  suitable  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  many  raw  materials  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  their  products. 

Some  raw  materials  such  as  tung  oil, 
nitrocellulose,  soy  bean  oil,  castor  oil, 
and  a  number  of  the  synthetic  resins 
are  restricted  wholly  to  war  needs.  Lin¬ 
seed  oil,  one  of  the  most  widely  used 
oils  in  the  paint  industry,  is  partially 
restricted. 

To  meet  the  situation  many  types  of 
coatings  have  been  reformulated.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  change  in  composition  the 
physical  characteristics  of  some  of  the 
finishes  now  available  are  somewhat 
different  from  those  which  we  have 
been  using. 

Paint  Terms 

In  order  to  avoid  confusion  arising 
from  terminology  we  might  define  — 


for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  —  a 
few  common  terms. 

When  we  speak  of  paint  we  are  re¬ 
ferring  to  a  material  composed  of  pig¬ 
ment  and  the  vehicle.  Pigment  is  the 
solid  portion  which  gives  opacity,  and 
the  vehicle  consists  of  the  nonvolatile 
portion  (usually  linseed  oil)  and  the 
thinner  or  volatile  portion  (usually  min¬ 
eral  spirits  or  turpentine).  After  dry¬ 
ing,  the  pigment  and  nonvolatile  remain, 
the  nonvolatile  serving  as  the  binder. 

Most  varnishes  are  transparent 
liquids  consisting  of  volatile  petroleum 
thinner,  or  turpentine  and  a  nonvola¬ 
tile  of  treated  drying  oil  (frequently  lin¬ 
seed),  or  a  mixture  of  oil  and  resin 
such  as  Congo  or  modified  rosin.  Enam¬ 
els  are  pigmented  varnishes.  “Shellac 
substitutes”  are  non-pigmented  liquids, 
usually  composed  of  modified  rosin  and 
alcohol  or  copal  and  petroleum  thinner. 

Classes  of  Paints 

There  are  too  many  classes  of  paint 
to  be  considered  in  a  brief  space.  We 
will  select  these  paints  for  discussion: 
outside  house  paint,  principally  for  use 
on  exterior  wood ;  two  types  of  interior 
wall  paint;  and  paint  for  metal  sur¬ 
faces  subject  to  corrosion. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  conven¬ 
tional  three-coat  system  for  painting 
new  wood  or  wood  from  which  the  paint 
has  weathered.  These  paints  are  rich 
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in  raw  linseed  oil.  The  pigment  may 
be  either  white  lead,  or  a  composite 
mixture  such  as  lead-zinc-extender,  or 
titanium-lead-zinc.  This  type  of  paint 
is  easy  to  apply.  It  dries  overnight  to 
a  rather  soft  film.  The  finish  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  ridges  and  valleys  made 
by  the  brush  and  the  initial  oil  gloss 
dulls  readily  when  exposed  to  the 
weather. 

The  war  emergency  paint  of  this  type 
is  believed  by  some  to  be  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  types  manufactured  be¬ 
fore  the  war.  The  pigment  volume  is 
greater  and  is  an  aid  to  better  hiding. 
Bodied  linseed  oil  replaces  a  portion  of 
the  raw  oil  in  these  new  paints  and  the 
leveling  property  of  the  bodied  oil  gives 
a  smoother  finish.  The  amount  of 
thinner  has  been  increased,  too.  The 
bodied  oil  vehicle  has  “hold  out”  prop¬ 
erties  which  prevent  absorption  by  the 
wood  of  an  excessive  amount  of  the  ve¬ 
hicle  from  the  priming  coat,  thus  the 
film  thickness  of  the  priming  coat  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  an  orthodox 
wood  primer.  The  finish  coat  is  also 
high  in  pigment  with  sufficient  nonvol¬ 
atile  vehicle  of  bodied  and  raw  linseed 
oil  to  assure  good  adhesion  and  weather 
resistance.  The  film  thickness  of  the 
newer  type  two-coat  paint  system,  when 
applied  at  a  spreading  rate  of  about  450 
square  feet  per  gallon  for  the  priming 
coat,  and  550  square  feet  for  the  top 
coat,  is  approximately  the  same  as  three 
coats  of  the  older  type. 

The  saving  affected  in  labor  by  the 
use  of  two  coats  instead  of  three  is 
obvious.  For  wartime  use,  these  sys¬ 
tems  can  be  highly  recommended,  and 
it  is  possible  merely  by  increasing  the 
spreading  rates  slightly,  to  save  some 
material  at  less  sacrifice  of  durability 
than  is  involved  in  similarly  cutting 
down  on  the  usual  self-primed  paint  job. 


As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  “controlled 
penetration  primer”  incorporates  the 
principle  of  substituting  bodied  oil  for 
part  of  the  unbodied  oil.  For  mainte¬ 
nance  work  one  coat  may  be  adequate 
where  decoration  is  the  chief  consider¬ 
ation. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  newcom¬ 
ers  in  the  field  of  interior  wall  paints 
is  the  “one-coat  fiat.”  This  paint,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  versatility,  approaches  the 
paint  saleman’s  dream  and  its  ease  of 
application  is  the  painter’s  delight. 

The  material  is  a  heavy  bodied  oil 
paint  of  the  so-called  “nonpenetrating” 
or  “controlled  penetration”  type  de¬ 
signed  for  direct  application  (after 
thinning)  over  porous  surfaces  such  as 
wallboard,  wallpaper,  plaster,  cement- 
asbestos  board,  or  other  absorptive  ma¬ 
terials  to  give  a  uniform  finish  without 
the  use  of  a  primer  or  sealer  or  any 
other  finish  over  it.  It  has  high,  dry 
hiding  (for  one-coat  solid  hiding),  good 
washability,  and  a  low  gloss  which 
tends  to  minimize  wall  imperfections. 

The  difference  in  absorption  between 
one-coat  flat  and  the  conventional  flat 
wall  paint  is  striking.  Formulation  ac¬ 
counts  for  this  difference.  One-coat 
flat  paint  is  usually  a  very  long-oil  var¬ 
nish  vehicle,  consisting  mainly  of  prop¬ 
erly  processed  ester  gum  or  other 
suitable  resin  and  the  necessary 
amounts  of  volatile  thinner  and  drier. 
The  usual  opaque  white  pigments,  such 
as  titanium  base  or  zinc  sulfide  base 
pigments,  are  responsible  for  the  high 
opacity.  In  the  case  of  tints,  lime-proof 
colors  should  be  used  as  the  paint  is 
sometimes  applied  to  unprimed  alkaline 
surfaces  (such  as  plaster).  Many  brands 
of  this  paint  are  supplied  in  thin  paste 
form,  to  be  thinned  on  the  job  with  two 
to  three  pints  of  petroleum thinnerortur- 
pentine  to  the  gallon  of  paint,  thus  con- 
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serving  both  shipping  space  and  con¬ 
tainers. 

One  Avell-known  manufacturer  sug¬ 
gests  the  one-coat  flat  for  repainting 
plaster  w^alls  which  have  been  patched, 
as  the  sealing  property  of  the  paint 
practically  eliminates  color  variation. 
We  think  it  might  be  better  to  touch  up 
the  patched  areas  with  the  paint,  and 
allow  them  to  dry  before  giving  the 
entire  area  a  coat  of  paint. 

The  one-coat  flat  was  not  designed 
primarily  for  use  as  an  enamel  under- 
coater  and  tests  have  indicated  that 
some  proprietary  materials  do  not 
have  sufficient  enamel  “hold-out”  prop¬ 
erties  to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  It 
has  been  noted  in  a  number  of  cases, 
however,  that  if  the  reduced  paint  is 
mixed  with  the  enamel  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  three  parts  of  the  reduced  flat 
paint  to  one  part  of  the  enamel,  by 
volume,  and  then  brushed  on  wall  board 
or  similar  porous  surface,  a  subse¬ 
quently  applied  coat  of  the  enamel  dries 
uniformly  without  loss  of  gloss.  If  a 
semi-gloss  flnish  is  desired  over  a  sealed 
surface,  the  semi-gloss  paint  may  be 
prepared  by  mixing  equal  volumes  of 
enamel  and  the  reduced  one-coat  flat. 

The  one-coat  flat  may  also  be  used  on 
interior  brick,  concrete,  metal,  and 
wood  surfaces  in  addition  to  the  previ¬ 
ously  mentioned  uses. 

Another  type  of  wall  finish  of  wide 
applicability  is  the  water  emulsion 
paint.  Among  the  characteristics  which 
contribute  to  its  popularity  are  its  ease 
of  application,  quick  drying,  high  hid¬ 
ing  power,  absence  of  a  “painty”  odor 
while  drying,  and  its  miscibility  with 
water  —  a  commodity  both  plentiful 
and  cheap. 

Smudges,  such  as  pencil  marks,  can 
be  removed  from  the  paint  film  after  it 
has  thoroughly  hardened  (about  two 


weeks)  by  washing  lightly  with  water, 
using  a  soft  cloth  and  a  mild  soap. 

Stains  which  penetrate  (ink  or 
grease,  for  example)  strike  into  the 
porous  paint  surface,  making  their  re¬ 
moval,  without  marring  the  paint  coat¬ 
ing  difficult. 

The  water  emulsion  paints  are  being 
featured  by  paint  dealers  as  an  econom¬ 
ical  means  of  redecorating  old  wall¬ 
paper.  In  a  number  of  instances  a  coat 
of  this  paint  will  do  wonders  in  reviving 
a  dull,  unattractive  room.  Before  using 
this  paint  for  that  purpose,  however, 
paint  an  inconspicuous  area  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  the  adhesive  on  the  paper  will 
tolerate  the  moisture,  and  to  see  if  the 
dye  used  in  or  on  the  paper  is  affected 
by  water  or  alkali.  Bad  “bleeding”  of 
the  color  thru  the  paint  may  result  if 
an  aniline  dye  is  present. 

Metal  paint  is  of  particular  interest 
at  this  time  when  metal  conservation 
is  vital.  Due  to  the  importance  of  metal, 
well-recognized  formulations  of  red 
lead  paint  are  available  as  rust-preven¬ 
tive  coatings.  These  paints  are  princi¬ 
pally  red  lead  and  linseed  oil.  The 
quick  drying  red  lead  paint  in  which 
synthetic  resins  were  used  is  scarce. 
Iron  oxide  paint  and  black  paint  (both 
very  durable)  are  available  as  finish 
coats  over  the  red  lead  primer. 

Varnishes,  Enamels,  Shellacs 

The  war  has  changed  the  varnish 
picture.  A  varnish  chemist  remarked 
the  other  day  that  the  most  pressing 
need  of  the  varnish  industry  was  old 
men  —  men  who  cooked  carriage  var¬ 
nish  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  They 
are  the  ones  who  are  familiar  with  the 
cooking  process  by  which  linseed  oil 
with  or  without  ester  gum  can  be  con¬ 
verted  into  “tack-free”  varnishes  of 
good  durability.  For  the  past  decade 
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our  varnishes  were  formulated  with 
tung  oil  and  synthetic  resins.  Such 
materials  dried  rapidly  —  some' within 
four  hours — to  a  hard  firm  finish  which 
was  resistant  to  water  and  abrasion. 
There  were  varnishes  which  could  be 
walked  on,  handled,  or  packed  after 
twenty-four  hours  air  drying.  In  those 
days  the  phrase  “after-tack”  had  little 
significance.  Now  “after-tack”  is  a 
headache  with  the  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer  alike. 

Varnishes  will  dry  “tack-free,”  of 
course,  but  the  time  necessary  for  this 
ranges  from  a  few  days  to  several 
weeks.  This  drying  characteristic  must 
be  considered  when  varnish  is  to  be 
used  on  floors,  furniture,  or  woodwork. 

It  might  be  helpful  to  prepare  a  small 
metal  or  glass  panel  and  brush  some  of 
the  varnish  to  be  used  on  the  panel. 
Allow  it  to  dry  under  atmospheric  con¬ 
ditions  comparable  to  those  under  which 
it  will  be  applied.  By  this  simple  pro¬ 
cedure  the  time  for  “tack-free”  drying 
can  be  determined  for  a  specific  varnish. 

Interior  enamels,  especially  those  for 
use  on  cupboard  shelves,  table  tops,  and 
chairs  should  be  pretested  if  possible 
in  the  same  manner.  Except  for  slower 
drying,  and  perhaps  some  loss  of  water 
resistance,  the  emergency  enamels  are 
generally  satisfactory.  They  are  easy 
to  apply,  have  good  leveling  properties, 
and  exceptional  hiding  power. 

The  subject  of  floor  finishing  has 
probably  accounted  for  many  gray  hairs 
in  the  heads  of  maintenance  engineers. 
Shellac  cut  with  alcohol  has  been  used 
extensively  for  finishing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  wood  floors.  As  a  substitute  for  the 
critical  shellac,  materials  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  which  have  properties  similar 
to  shellac  varnish.  “Shellac  substitutes” 
as  the  new  coatings  are  called  are  easy 


to  apply  and  many  of  them  dry  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  the  materials  they  replace.  Some 
of  the  proprietary  shellac  substitutes 
which  have  been  tested  at  the  Bureau 
show  very  good  abrasion  resistance  as 
determined  by  the  Taber  Abraser. 
Others  are  not  so  good. 

As  many  of  the  shellac  substitutes 
appear  to  progressively  harden,  it  is 
probable  that  they  may  become  brittle 
and  develop  cracks  and  checks.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  suggested  that  old  coatings 
be  removed  with  a  suitable  solvent  (al¬ 
cohol  or  varnish  remover)  before  re¬ 
finishing.  Patching  in  areas  subject  to 
heavy  traffic  can  be  done  in  the  usual 
way.  As  with  shellac,  the  service  life  of 
the  substitutes  can  be  prolonged  by  fre¬ 
quent  waxing. 

Conclusion 

I  have  only  touched  the  paint  high 
lights  in  this  article,  but  it  may  serve 
to  reassure  you  that  satisfactory  paint¬ 
ing  materials  are  available  for  civilian 
use. 

In  many  respects  our  ^‘war  paints” 
are  saving  us  time  and  money.  The 
emphasis  on  two-coat  painting,  the 
developments  and  improvements  in  in¬ 
terior  paints  designed  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  with  one  coat,  and  the 
water  paints  which  are  now  receiving 
the  concentrated  attention  of  the  paint 
chemists,  should  lead  us  to  expect  revo¬ 
lutionary  changes  in  both  interior  and 
exterior  paints. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  we  can  rely 
on  the  ingenuity  of  the  paint  technolo¬ 
gists  to  keep  us  supplied  with  a  variety 
of  finishes  so  that  our  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing,  as  related  to  our  love  of  well-kept 
property,  can  be  maintained,  for  to 
quote  an  old  proverb,  “Necessity  is  the 
Mother  of  Invention.” 
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New  L-41  Amendments 

The  War  Production  Board  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  19,  1943,  again  amended  Conser¬ 
vation  Order  L-41.  Many  of  the  changes 
issued  at  that  time  are  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  property  managers.  We,  there¬ 
fore,  again  asked  Kendall  Cady,  C.P.M., 
whose  article  on  L-41  in  the  September 
1942  issue  of  The  Journal  of  Property 
Management  has  become  the  definitive 
text  on  that  subject,  to  digest  the  new 
rulings  for  our  readers.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  thorough  understanding  and 
an  up-to-date  knowledge  of  such  regu¬ 
lations  as  L-41  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized. 

Many  of  the  property  manager’s  de¬ 
pression  functions  have  been  obviated 
by  the  war  economy.  Less  important 
today  than  a  few  years  ago  are  his  ac¬ 
tivities  as  a  market  analyst,  a  purchas¬ 
ing  agent,  a  merchandiser,  and  a  rent 
collector.  With  the  temporary  “de¬ 
emphasis”  of  these  activities,  however, 
there  have  arisen  new  functions  which 
more  than  ever  before  make  expert 
management  service  essential  to  the 
proper  operation  of  income  property. 
Probably  first  among  these  functions  to¬ 
day  is  the  property  manager’s  job  of 
operating  his  buildings  (as  profitably  as 
possible)  in  proper  compliance  with  the 
numerous  Government  war  regulations. 


It  is,  therefore,  our  intention  to  publish 
in  this  column  each  issue  digests  of 
those  Government  rulings  and  orders 
important  to  property  managers  which 
have  not  been  adequately  clarified  in  the 
public  press,  in  Headlines,  or  elsewhere 
in  The  Journal  of  Property  Manage¬ 
ment.  We  shall,  for  example,  ask  Mr. 
Cady  to  summarize  for  each  issue  all 
new  material  on  L-41.  His  digest  of  the 
amendments  of  February  19  follows : 

1.  The  “prohibition  clause”  has  been 
extended  to  cover  “the  carrying 
on  of  or  participation  in”  work  as 
well  as  the  beginning  of  such 
work. 

2.  “Maintenance  and  repair”  have 
been  redefined  as  that  “work  nec¬ 
essary  to  keep  a  structure  in  sound 
condition.”  They  do  not  include 
any  operation  involving  structural 
alteration  or  change  in  design. 

3.  Where  a  single  job  is  partly  main¬ 
tenance  or  repair  and  partly  new 
construction,  the  whole  job  is  to 
be  considered  new  construction 
and  subject  to  order  L-41. 

4.  Financing  and  insurance  charges 
are  no  longer  copsidered  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  construction. 

5.  Provision  is  made  for  emergency 
work  on  any  damaged  structures 
for  the  protection  of  the  struc¬ 
tures  and/or  of  the  public. 
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6.  In  case  of  disaster  damage  to 
residential  structures  (either  res¬ 
idential  or  multiple  residential), 
there  is  an  additional  exemption 
in  the  event  estimated  cost  of  re¬ 
pair  is  less  than  $5,000.  PD-200 
must  be  filed  within  two  weeks 
after  the  damage. 

7.  Some  types  of  agricultural  con¬ 
struction  are  exempted  because 
they  are  already  controlled  under 
various  other  orders. 

8.  A  number  of  manufacturing  en¬ 
terprises  which  are  not  essential 
to  the  war  program,  or  which 
have  productive  floor  space  of  less 
than  10,000  square  feet,  have  had 
their  allowance  reduced  to  $200 
per  year. 

9.  While  not  a  part  of  the  February 
19  amendments,  all  property  man¬ 
agers  should  note  that  the  L-41 
amendment  in  regard  to  the  con¬ 
version  of  oil  fired  heating  plants 
to  solid  fuel  equipment  and  also 
in  regard  to  insulation  materials 
used  to  save  fuel  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  throughout  1943.  This 
amendment  was  discussed  in  the 
December  1942  issue  of  the  “Main¬ 
tenance  Exchange.” 

Reusing  Old  Linoleum 

Property  managers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  have  reported  extreme  short¬ 
ages  of  many  of  the  materials  and 
pieces  of  equipment  necessary  to  the 
proper  maintenance  of  their  buildings. 
Too,  in  many  areas  plumbers,  electri¬ 
cians,  carpenters,  painters,  and  other 
skilled  maintenance  workmen  are  al¬ 
most  nonexistent.  These  shortages,  to¬ 
gether  with  rent  control  on  the  one 
hand  and  rising  operating  costs  on  the 
other  hand,  have  completely  changed 


building  maintenance  pictures  in  all 
parts  of  the  nation  —  that  is  the  main¬ 
tenance  programs  and  the  maintenance 
techniques  which  property  managers 
had  perfected  for  their  buildings.  The 
maintenance  superintendent  today  has 
changed  from  a  specification  analyst  to 
a  “spit  and  string”  fixer.  Ideas  for  the 
reuse  of  old  materials  and  methods  of 
patching  equipment  so  it  will  last  an¬ 
other  two  or  three  years  are  worth 
their  weight  in  gold.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  The  Journal  of  Property 
Management  asked  Miss  Cilitia  Wie- 
land,  manager  of  the  twenty-five  story 
Continental  office  building  in  St.  Louis, 
to  describe  her  technique  for  the  reuse 
of  old  linoleum.  Her  letter  follows: 
Dear  Mr.  Nelson: 

I  have  your  letter  of  January  21,  repardinp: 
the  reuse  of  old  linoleum.  This  entire  opera¬ 
tion  is  really  so  simple  that  it  does  not  make 
much  of  a  story  to  me,  although  I  was  Riven 
much  negative  advice  by  flooring  contractors 
—  to  whom  I  now  gloatingly,  periodically 
show  the  results.  About  1,600  sq.  ft.  of  tiled, 
old  linoleum  have  been  down  for  over  a  year, 
and  so  far  there  is  no  evidence  of  breakage  or 
curling. 

The  story  starts  back  in  1929,  when  whole 
floors  for  single-occupancy  tenants  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  3/16"  jaspe  pattern  linoleum,  layed 
from  rolls.  As  these  tenants  left  the  building, 
and  conversion  to  standard  corridor  layouts 
was  contemplated,  we  were  faced  with  a  floor¬ 
ing  problem.  The  linoleum  that  had  covered 
these  areas  for  twelve  years  was  in  excellent 
condition,  except  for  unsightly  indentations 
caused  by  heavy  files,  safes,  desks,  etc. 

We  did  not  feel  that  new  tenants  should  be 
asked  to  live  with  the  sins  of  their  predecess¬ 
ors,  but  neither  could  we  afford  to  throw  away 
so  much  usable  linoleum.  So  we  removed  some 
9,500  sq.  ft.  by  the  simple  method  of  loosening 
one  edge  and  rolling  it  up  in  sections  6  ft. 
wide  by  as  much  as  60  ft.  long.  All  this  lino¬ 
leum  was  then  sent  to  a  flooring  contractor 
who  cut  it  into  9  inch  square  tiles,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  our  instructions.  He  then  separated 
the  good  from  the  bad  for  us  and  returned 
6,000  sq.  ft.  which  is  being  used  as  required. 

About  3,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  area  have  been 
covered  with  these  9  inch  tiles  at  a  cost  of 
about  one-fourth  that  of  new  linoleum.  We 
have  satisfied  tenants'  wishes  for  attractive 
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flooring,  and  provided  ourselves  with  a  means 
of  replacing  tiles  should  further  indentations 
occur. 

We  have  always  treated  our  floors  with  the 
utmost  consideration  from  a  maintenance 
stanupoint,  ana  that,  I  am  sure,  is  another 
reason  for  the  fresh,  unfaded  appearance  of 
this  reused  linoleum. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Cilitia  Wieland. 

Miss  Wieland’s  program  is  one  which 
certainly  can  and  should  be  followed  in 
many  other  properties.  It  not  only 
saves  money  and  material  but  in  our 
opinion  neither  the  value  of  the  linoleum 
nor  the  labor  involved  in  the  cutting 
and  laying  of  the  tiles  is  chargeable 
against  a  building’s  L-41  allowance  — 
an  important  feature  in  a  large  office 
building.  (In  this  connection  it  should 
be  reported  that  the  War  Production 
Board  has  ruled  specifically  on  linoleum 
under  L-41.  New  linoleum  which  is 
cemented  or  otherwise  permanently 
fastened  to  the  floor  is  chargeable 
against  a  property’s  L-41  allowance 
whether  it  belongs  to  the  owner  or  the 


tenant.  Linoleum  not  fastened  to  the 
floor  or  merely  tacked  is  considered  fur¬ 
nishings  and  is  not  chargeable  to  the 
allowance.) 

This  technique  of  reusing  old  mate¬ 
rial  should  be  particularly  practicable 
where  there  are  large  areas  of  match¬ 
ing  linoleum  of  original  good  quality. 
We  hope  that  it  is  tried  elsewhere.  Cer¬ 
tified  Property  Managers  who  have 
visited  the  Continental  Building  say 
that  the  relaid  tiles  are  more  attractive 
than  the  original  linoleum  floors. 

We  would  like  to  urge  any  readers 
who  evolve  or  rediscover  such  methods 
of  saving  old  materials,  or  who  invent 
wartime  maintenance  short  cuts,  to  drop 
a  short  letter  to  the  “Maintenance  Ex¬ 
change”  describing  the  process.  We  are 
all  going  to  have  to  learn  fast  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  living  with  great  material, 
labor,  and  money  shortages,  and  The 
Journal  of  I  voperty  Management  can 
be  of  considerable  help  to  those  who  are 
daily  faced  with  these  problems. 
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Pertinent  Comments  on  Books, 
By  C  tA.  Jones,  EDITOR  Recent  Surveys,  and  Articles  of 

Interest  to  Property  Managers 


Book  Reviews 

All  About  Modern  Decorating  by 
MARY  DAVIS  GILLIES.  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York,  1942.  225  pp. 
$3.00. 

Property  managers  might  be  more 
successful  if  they  exposed  themselves 
occasionally  to  a  consideration  of  inte¬ 
rior  decoration.  Thus,  the  ability  to 
visualize  and  describe  a  room  finished 
to  the  smallest  detail — furniture,  color, 
draperies,  rugs,  and  so  on — might  rent 
a  house  or  apartment  more  easily.  This 
publication,  well  illustrated  with  plates 
and  diagrams,  is  as  interesting  as  any 
in  the  new  crop  of  books  on  interior  dec¬ 
orating.  While  there  may  be  shortages 
of  rugs,  fabrics,  lamps,  and  furniture  at 
present,  there  will  be  a  time  after  the 
war  when  war  bonds  will  be  converted 
into  sofas,  tables,  and  chairs.  It  might 
be  a  good  idea  to  be  prepared. 

Your  House,  Its  Upkeep  and  Reju¬ 
venation  by  JAMES  HAROLD 
HAWKINS.  M.  Barrows  &  Co.,  New 
York,  1943.  224  pp.  $2.50. 

As  readable  a  book  on  keeping  your 
house  in  repair  as  any  issued.  Written 
expressly  for  the  layman  who  knows 
nothing  or  very  little  about  construc¬ 
tion.  Illustrations  scattered  throughout 
the  book,  one  or  two  on  each  page,  add 


to  the  ease  of  understanding.  A  good 
book  for  all  home  owners  as  well  as 
real  estate  men  charged  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  keeping  houses  in  repair. 

House  Wiring  Made  Easy  by  JOHN  J. 
SMITH.  Frederick  J.  Drake  &  Co., 
Chicago,  1943.  92  pp.  $1.00. 
Describes  and  illustrates  proper 
methods  of  planning,  layout,  and  instal¬ 
lation  of  indoor  and  outdoor  wiring  for 
electric  lights  and  appliances  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  code  regulations.  Well 
illustrated  with  diagrams  and  illustra¬ 
tions.  Clearly  written,  practical,  and 
easily  understood.  Recommended  to  the 
property  manager  who  wants  to  be  able 
to  talk  on  equal  terms  with  his  electri¬ 
cian. 

New  York  Plans  for  the  Future  by 
CLEVELAND  RODGERS.  Harper 
&  Brothers,  New  York,  1943.  293  pp. 
$3.00. 

Mr.  Rodgers  has  been  following  the 
records  and  plans  of  the  City  Plan  Com¬ 
mission  very  closely  since  1938.  He  at¬ 
tempts  to  interpret  them  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  reporter  with  the  detach¬ 
ment  imposed  by  ignorance  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  aspects  of  city  planning.  Cities  do 
not  stay  put.  Change  is  continuous  in 
peace  and  war  and  New  York  is  con¬ 
stantly  being  rebuilt.  Part  I  sets  forth 
the  city  of  the  past  and  present ;  Part  II 
visualizes  the  city  of  the  future. 
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New  Certifications 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


The  title  of  “Certified  Property  Manager”  has 
been  conferred  upon  the  following  individuals 
by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 

(See  pages  240  to  246  inclusive,  for  a  complete  list  of 

Certified  Property  Managers. ) 

THOMAS  B.  KNOWLES, 

Denver,  Colorado. 

Born,  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts, 
December,  1910;  member  of  the  firm  and  Vice 
President  in  charge  of  Property  Management 
Department,  Van  Schaack  &  Company;  for¬ 
merly,  Assistant  Credit  Manager,  New  Eng¬ 
land  Company  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  two 
years;  member.  Commerce  and  Industry  Com¬ 
mittee,  Denver  Planning  Commission ;  member. 
The  Denver  Real  Estate  Exchange;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  Denver  and  vicinity; 
B.S.  degree.  Harvard  University,  1934;  com¬ 
pleted  Case-Study  Courses,  Real  Estate  Ap¬ 
praisal  I  and  II,  conducted  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers  at  the 
University  of  Denver,  1942;  eight  years’  expe¬ 
rience  in  appraising  and  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment,  including  commercial  leasing  activity  as 
Assistant  Manager,  Office  of  Decentralization, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

ERNEST  C.  LEONARD, 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Born,  Bristol,  Virginia,  September, 
1889;  Junior  Member,  Adams  &  Leonard, 
Realtors;  Past  President,  Tulsa  Real  Estate 
Board;  professional  territory  covers  the  city 
of  Tulsa  and  Tulsa  County;  attended  property 
management  and  salesmanship  courses  and 
lectures;  twenty-five  years'  experience  in  the 
real  estate  field;  fifteen  years’  experience  in 
real  estate  management. 

M.  B.  COLLINS, 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Born,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
June,  1906;  Assistant  Secretary,  Common¬ 
wealth  Real  Estate  Company;  member, 
Pittsburgh  Real  Estate  Board;  professional 
territory  covers  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  West 
Virginia;  attended  Lecture  Course  conducted 


by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  1943;  nineteen  years’ 
experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  fifteen 
years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

H.  M.  CURRY, 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Born,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
March,  1906;  Treasurer,  Commonwealth  Real 
Estate  Company;  member,  Pittsburgh  Real 
Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia;  A.B. 
degree,  Williams  College,  1928;  attended  Ac¬ 
counting  Course,  Duffs  Iron  City  College;  at¬ 
tended  Commercial  Law  Course,  University  of 
Pittsburgh;  eight  years’  experience  in  the  real 
estate  field;  five  and  one-half  years’  experience 
in  real  estate  management. 

JAMES  W.  STEVENSON,  JR., 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Born,  McKeesport,  Pennsylvania, 
September,  1918;  Treasurer  and  Office  Man¬ 
ager,  Stevenson,  Williams  Company,  Realtors; 
Secretary,  Twin  Hills  Land  Company;  mem¬ 
ber,  Pittsburgh  Real  Estate  Board;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  western  Pennsylvania, 
with  most  of  business  located  in  Mt.  Lebanon 
and  Dormont;  graduate,  Kiski  Preparatory 
School;  B.S.  degree.  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
1940;  completed  Lecture  Course  conducted  by 
The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  at 
Cleveland,  1941;  five  years’  experience  in  the 
i-eal  estate  field;  five  years’  experience  in  real 
estate  management. 

THOMAS  N.  WILSON, 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Born,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
October,  1897;  associated  with  Avey  &  Irish, 
Realtors;  formerly.  Property  Manager,  The 
Union  Trust  Company  of  Pittsburgh;  member, 
Pittsburgh  Real  Estate  Board;  professional 
territory  covers  Pittsburgh  and  vicinity;  at¬ 
tended  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  School  of  Accounting;  eighteen  years’ 
experience  in  the  real  estate  field. 
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SIDNEY  L.  McILVAIN, 

Reading,  Pennsylvania. 

Born,  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  Octo¬ 
ber,  1896;  Associate  Realtor,  Rieser  Realty 
Company;  Director,  Reading  Steam  Heat  & 
Power  Company;  Director,  Neversink  Light, 
Heat  and  Power  Company;  member,  Reading 
Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory  cov¬ 
ers  Berks  County  and  eastern  Pennsylvania; 
attended  Princeton  University,  1920;  seven 
years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  seven 
years’  experience  in  real  estate  management, 
including  residences,  apartment  houses,  and 
business  properties. 

JACOB  L.  RIESER, 

Reading,  Pennsylvania. 

Born,  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  Aug¬ 
ust,  1884;  owner  of  Rieser  Realty  Company; 
Director,  and  member.  Executive  Committee, 
Reading  Industrial  Loan  &  Thrift  Company; 
Past  President,  Reading  Real  Estate  Board; 
professional  territory  covers  Berks  County  and 
eastern  Pennsylvania;  graduate.  University  of 
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Pennsylvania,  1907;  thirty-five  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  real  estate  management. 

CHARLES  E.  HOOVER, 

Shamokin,  Pennsylvania. 

Born,  Shamokin,  Pennsylvania,  May, 
1899;  in  real  estate  business  for  self;  Corpo¬ 
rate  Secretary,  1941-42,  and  Vice-President¬ 
elect,  Pennsylvania  Real  Estate  Association; 
Organizer  and  President,  Northumberland 
County  Board  of  Realtors;  professional  ter¬ 
ritory  covers  Northumberland  County  and 
fifty-mile  radius;  attended  special  real  estate 
principles  and  practices  course,  Bucknell  Uni¬ 
versity,  1939-40;  attended  Appraisal  Course 
conducted  by  Northumberland  County  Chap¬ 
ter,  American  Savings  and  Loan  Institute; 
attended  Case-Study  Course,  Real  Estate 
Appraisal  II,  conducted  by  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers,  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  1940;  attended  Lecture  Course 
conducted  by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Man¬ 
agement  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  1943;  fourteen 
years’  experience  in  real  e.state  management. 
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MORRIS  M.  EWING 
Southeast  Region 

65  Forsyth  St.,  N.  W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

HAROLD  L.  NILES 
New  England  Region 

44  School  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


PHILIP  M.  REA 
Southwest  Region 

3723  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN 
North  Central  Region 

519  Marquette  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


HERBERT  U.  NELSON 

Secretary  32  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


PERCY  WILSON 
Treasurer 


Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  Ill. 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 

Term  Expiring  December  31,  19^5 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MORRIS  M.  EWING . Atlanta.  Ga. 


JOSEPH  D.  FARRINGTON 

. Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

H.  WALTER  GRAVES . Philadelphia,  Fa. 

JAY  L.  HEARIN . Tampa,  Fla. 

BEN  0.  KIRKPATRICK . .Tulsa,  Okla. 

E.  W.  RUDERT . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK. . .  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Term  Expiring  December  31,  19a 

LEROY  D.  DRAPER . Portland,  Ore. 

PAUL  O.  DRURY . Washington,  D.  C. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT . New  Haven,  Conn. 

SANBORN  O.  HOUSER . Oak  Park,  Ill. 

FRANK  T.  KING . Detroit,  Mich. 

VINCENT  T.  ME  AD....  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

CHESTER  A.  MOORES . Portland,  Ore. 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . Denver,  Colo. 

PHILIP  M.  REA . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Term  Expiring  December  31,  19If3 

KENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  Ill. 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

JAMES  F.  GILSON . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

HARRY  B.  HALEY . Madison,  Wis. 

B.  O.  MILLER . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

HAROLD  L.  NILES . Boston,  Mass. 

LEE  K.  SILLOWAY . Detroit,  Mich. 

WARD  WIGHT . Atlanta,  Ga. 

ROBERT  M.  WILSON _ Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Representing  Board  of  Directors,  N.A.R.E.B. 

C.  ARMEL  NUTTER . Camden,  N.  J. 

Past  Presidents  on  Governing  Council 

HARRY  A.  TAYLOR . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

1937,  Term  expiring  December  SI,  19iS 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . Chicago,  Ill. 

1938,  1939,  Term  expiring  December  SI,  19kU 

H.  P.  HOLMES . Detroit,  Mich. 

1940,  Term  expiring  December  SI,  19U5 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM....Phi1adPlnhia,  Pa. 

1941,  Term  expiring  December  SI,  19^6 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

1942,  Term  expiring  December  SI,  19 U7 
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See  pages  HO  to  H5  “Roster  of  Members,”  for  addresses. 

EXECUTIVE  COHHITTEE 


GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . Denver,  Colo. 

Chairman 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

KENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  Ill. 

ADVISOEY  COHHITTEE  (Post  Precideats) 

HOWARD  E.  HAYNIE* . 1934  and  1935 

EDWARD  G.  HACKER . 1936 

HARRY  A.  TAYLOR . 1937 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . 1938  and  1939 

H.  P.  HOLMES . 1940 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM . 1941 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . 1942 

ADMISSIONS  COHHITTEE 

KENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  Ill. 

Chairman 

FLOYD  A.  BAKER . Erie,  Pa. 

SCOTT  N.  BROWN . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

E.  G.  DOWNING . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

LEROY  D.  DRAPER . Portland,  Ore. 

FRANK  J.  LUCHS . Washington,  D.  C. 

LOUIS  MAGINN . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ED  MENDENHALL . High  Point,  N.  C. 

FRANK  T.  KING . Detroit,  Mich. 

WILLIAM  JOSEPH  PORTER..Lansing,  Mich. 

A.  R.  RITZMAN . Akron,  Ohio 

E.  W.  RUDERT . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CARLTON  SCHULTZ . Cleveland,  Ohio 

A.  M.  SONNABEND . Brookline,  Mass. 

LEON  E.  TODD . Camden,  N.  J. 

WILLIAM  WALTERS . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

EDWARD  WATTERS . Tulsa,  Okla. 

ROBERT  M.  WILSON . Philadelphia,  Pa. 


^Deceased 


■Y-LAWS  COMMITTEE 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chairman 

MORRIS  M.  EWING . Atlanta,  Ga. 

EDWARD  G.  HACKER . Lansing,  Mich. 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PHILIP  M.  REA . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

EDITOEIAL  SOARD 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . Chicago,  Ill. 

Chairman 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

H.  P.  HOLMES . Detroit,  Mich. 

CAROL  V.  LAUX . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

HAROLD  F.  NILES . Boston,  Mass. 

MERRILL  E.  RAAB . Richmond,  Va. 

HARRY  A.  TAYLOR . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 

BEN  O.  KIRKPATRICK . Tulsa,  Okla. 

Chairman 

FRED  CHAPMAN . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . Chicago,  Ill. 

HARRY  B.  HALEY . Madison,  Wis. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT . New  Haven,  Conn. 

SANBORN  O.  HOUSER . Oak  Park,  Ill. 

DAVID  NEISWANGER . Topeka,  Kans. 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

LELAND  P.  REEDER....Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ETHICS  AND  DISCIPLINARY 
COMMITTEE 

S.  WILLIAM  WALSTRUM....Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Chairman 

CHESTER  A.  MOORES . Portland,  Ore. 

MERRILL  E.  RAAB . Richmond,  Va. 

PHILIP  M.  REA . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

E.  W.  RUDERT . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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EXPERIENCE  EXCHANGE  COMMITTEE 

RICHARD  T.  HOSLER . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Chairman 

A.  J.  ABERMAN . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

THEODORE  F.  APPLEBY . 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

L.  R.  CARPENTER . Cleveland,  Ohio 

PAUL  O.  DRURY . Washington,  D.  C. 

JAMES  F.  GILSON . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

ROWENA  L.  HAGMANN . Erie,  Pa. 

JAMES  R.  HAIGHT . Portland,  Ore. 

R.  W.  HARPER . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

VINCENT  T.  MEAD....San  Francisco,  Calif. 
FRANK  S.  O’HARA. ...Jackson  Heights,  N.  Y. 
J.  WALLACE  PALETOU....New  Orleans,  La. 
LELAND  P.  REEDER....Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

EDWARD  WATTERS . Tulsa,  Okla. 

ROBERT  M.  WILSON . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

F.  ORIN  WOODBURY....Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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MEMIERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Chairman 

KENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  Ill. 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

LEROY  D.  DRAPER . Portland,  Ore. 

MORRIS  M.  EWING . Atlanta,  Ga. 

HAROLD  L.  NILES . Boston,  Mass. 

PHILIP  M.  REA . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

Chairman 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

EDWARD  G.  HACKER . Lansing,  Mich. 

JAY  L.  HEARIN . Tampa,  Fla. 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 


CHAPTER  OFFICERS,  1943 


NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 

JAMES  J.  FITZSIMMONS 

51  Clinton  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

GEORGE  WEIMAN 
Secretary 

60  Park  PI.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 

H.  WALTER  GRAVES 

pTPStiilfilft  f 

8  S.  40th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ALFRED  L.  HAIG 
Secretary 

7010  Elmwood  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 

F.  PAUL  MORGAN 
President 

1394  Beacon  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

JOHN  A.  CAULKINS 
Secretary-Treasurer 

327  Trumbull  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 

NORMAN  C.  SCUDDER 
President 

1780  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

GEORGE  T.  SHAPLAND 
Secretary-Treasurer 

517  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 

SIDNEY  V.  BEACH 
President 

6516  Selma  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 


PHILIP  M.  REA 
Secretary-Treasurer 

3723  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

PITTSBURGH  CHAPTER 

ARTHUR  F.  TEXTER 
President 

720  Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

HARRY  E.  POPLE 
Secretary-Treasurer 

302  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CHAPTER 

NATHAN  POOLE 
President 

807  15th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HERBERT  M.  PASWALK 
Secretary-Treasurer 

207  Machinists  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CINCINNATI  CHAPTER 

R.  T.  HOSLER 
President 

4th  &  Walnut  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

CARL  A.  MAYER 
Secretary-Treasurer 

1515  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

TULSA  CHAPTER 

BEN  O.  KIRKPATRICK 
President 

201  Beacon  Bldg.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

DAN  J.  DAVISSON 
Secretary-Treasurer 

230  Beacon  Bldg.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
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Certified  Property  Managers 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


The  foUowino  Individual  Membert  of  The  Institute 
of  Real  Estate  Management  are  certified  by  the  In¬ 
stitute  as  having  met  its  professMnai  standards  of 
competency,  integrity,  and  experience.  The  figures 
in  parentheses  following  the  names  indicate  the  or¬ 
der  in  which  Certificates  were  issued.  This  roster 
is  complete  as  of  March  1,  1913. 

ALAIAMA 

Birmingham 

Murray  Ca.iiil  (426) . 213  N.  2l6t  St. 

Robert  Jemison,  Jr.  (131). .2105  Third  Ave.,N. 
H.  Parker  Osment  (498)  ..2026  Third  Ave.,  N. 

ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock 

E.  Cornelius  Conner  (401)....4th  &  Main  Sts. 

Cliarles  M.  Taylor  (280) . 406  Louisiana  St. 

CALIFORNIA 

Betrerly  HilU 

Georae  W.  Elkins  (319)....474  N.  Beverly  Dr. 
Leland  P.  Reeder  (427). ...400  N.  Beverly  Dr. 

Glendale 

William  W.  Abelmann  (457) . 

1560  Hillside  Dr. 

Hollywood 

S.  V.  Beach  (262) . 6516  Selma  Ave. 

Frank  Blount  (344) . 8020  Fountain  Ave. 

James  M.  UdaU  (428) - 1680  N.  Vine  St. 

Laguna  Beach 

Georse  William  Smith  (132) . 

2110  Glenneyre  St. 

Long  Beach 

Harold  C.  Freeman  (430) . 

110  W.  Ocean  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles 

Charles  K.  Atiass  (242) . 

1061  S.  Cloverdale  Ave. 

Henry  G.  Beaumont  (269 )....« . 

548  S.  San  Vicente  Blvd. 

F.  J.  Buckley  (263) . 5015  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Stewart  L.  Crebs  (444). ...124  S.  LaBrea  Ave. 

David  F.  Culver  (243) . 267  S.  Sprina  St. 

William  G.  Dickinson  (429)..„ . 

729  Rives-Strona  Bldsr. 
Paul  W.  Elmquut  (363).. ..911.  607  S.  Hill  St. 

Clem  S.  Glass  (519) . 712  S.  Sprina  St. 

R.  W.  Harper  (445) . 

1122  Commercial  Exchanae  Blda. 
Harold  K.  Huntsberaer  (264) 

2404  W.  Seventh  St. 
Frank  S.  Kadletz  (244). .1038  S.  Grand  Ave. 
Joseph  J.  Malone  (202). .461  S.  Western  Ave. 

B.  O.  Miller  (40) . 606  S.  Hill  St. 

LouU  J.  Pfau,  Jr.  (821) . 

415  Pacific  Mutual  Blda. 

Philip  M.  Rea  (245) . 3723  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Roy  C.  Seeley  (345). ...344  Pacific  Elec.  Blda. 

John  L.  Spicer  (246) . 4938  Elmwood  Ave. 

Harold  M.  Stem  (864) . 602  Haas  Blda- 

WillUm  Walters  (247) . 8923  W.  Sixth  St. 

Oakland 

Robert  W.  Bealey  (416) . 1440  Broadway 

Norman  Oailvie  (524) . 1924  Broadway 

Paso  Robles 

Georae  E.  Stephan  (322) . 2921  Pine  St. 


San  Diego 

O.  W.  Cotton  (823) . 524  B  St. 

Ewart  W.  Goodwin  (324)  ....First  Nat.  Blda- 

San  Francisco 

Norbert  S.  Babin  (417) . 423  Kearny  St. 

Vincent  T.  Mead  (418) . 161  Sutter  St. 

Edward  H.  Molteni  (431) . 154  Sutter  St. 

Thomas  K.  Procter  (525) . 57  Sutter  St. 

COLORADO 

Denver 

Ernest  P.  DeMoulin,  Jr.  (419). .1030  15th  St. 

E.  Sanford  Greaory  (365) . 724  17th  St. 

Thomas  B.  Knowles  (643) . 724  17th  St. 

Georae  R.  Morrison  (60) . 16&U  tiroauwav 

Robert  A.  Morrison  (133) . 1650  Broadway 

Clarence  T.  Webb  (366) . 605  Colo.  Blda. 

Pueblo 

D.  P.  Ducy  (184) . 810  N.  Main 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport 

Ralph  E.  Spraaue  (41) . 171  State  St. 

Bristol 

Hilary  S.  Driscoll  (119) . 126  Main  St. 

Greenwich 

William  MacRossie  (86). .90  W.  Putnam  Ave. 

Hartford 

Louis  S.  Buths  (208) . 49  Pearl  St. 

John  A.  Caulkins  (87) . 327  Trumbull  St. 

Robert  J.  Gaahan  (136) . 31  Pratt  St. 

Richard  F.  Jones,  Jr.  (137) . 49  Pearl  St. 

Curtis  M.  Middlebrook  (204).... 18  Asylum  St. 

Albert  M.  Rome  (205) . 11  Asylum  St. 

New  Haven 

Amos  G.  Hewitt  (402 )......_ . 206  Church  bk. 

James  D.  Kauffman  (206) . 109  Church  St. 

South  Norwalk 

John  M.  Glover  (238) . 6  Webster  St 

Stamford 

Richard  W.  Fitch,  Jr.  (408) . 292  Main  Sv. 

Waterbury 

John  M.  Hutchinson  (138).... 195  N.  Main  St 

DELAWARE 


Wilmington 

Emmett  S.  Hickman  (211). .203  W.  Ninth  St 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMRIA 

Washington 

Loy  H.  Brodie  (526) . 1931  K  St.,  N.  W. 

E.  E.  Burkhard  (420) . 1  Scott  Circle 

Lewis  F.  Colbert  (627) . 1931  K  St.,  N.  W. 

Paul  O.  Drury  (189) . 1787  K  St.,  N.  W. 

T.  H.  Evans  (209) . Washington  Bids. 

Roy  G.  FrUtoe  (432) . 1018  -  15th  St.,  N.W. 

William  N.  Grimes,  Jr.  (472) . 

16th  and  Pennsylvania  Aves. 

Henri  P.  Henry  (286) . . . 

1321  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Robert  T.  Highfield  (287) . . . 

206  Machinists  Blda- 

Howard  F.  Humphries  (326) . 

808  N.  Capitol  St. 
Charles  C.  Koones  (140)....212  Southern  Bldg. 

Frank  J.  Luchs  (4) . 1606  H  St..  N.  W. 

Earl  M.  Mackintosh  (210). .Washington  Bldg. 

Edward  T.  Oflfutt,  Jr.  (3271 . 

1606  H  St.,  N.  W. 
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Herbert  M.  Pasewalk  (828) . 

207  Machinists  Bids- 

Nathan  Poole  (277) _ 1787  K  St..  N.  W. 

F.  W.  Stoever  (88) . Munsey  Bids 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville 

Richard  D.  Barker  (528) . 106  W.  Bay  St. 

Edward  Dwelle,  Jr.  (448). .106  West  Lay  St. 

Mai  Haushton,  Jr.  (141) . 108  W.  Bay  St. 

Georse  R.  Mason,  Jr.  (239) . 

815  W.  Forsyth  St. 

Miami 

Kenneth  S.  Keyes  (5) . 19  W.  Flagler  St. 

Orlando 

S.  M.  Heasley  (606).... 15  W.  Washington  St. 

St.  Petersburg 

Weyman  Willingham  (829) . 

476  First  Ave.,  N. 

Tampa 

Carlton  C.  Cone  (248) . 718  Grand  Central 

Julian  W.  Cooper  (61) . Box  29 

Jay  L.  Hearin  (6) . 

812>16  Maas  Bldg. 

David  W.  Howell  (142) . Box  2048 

M.  H.  Mabry  (98) . Box  1820 

West  Palm  Beach 

J.  E.  Hollenbeck  (94) . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 

L.  M.  Studstill  (144) . 108  S.  Oiive  Ave. 


GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

John  F.  Clegg  (488). .647  Peachtree  St.,  N.E. 
Morris  M.  Ewing  (271). .66  Forsyth  St.,  N.W. 

W.  J.  Hogan,  Jr.  (146) . 

141  Carnegie  Way.  N.  W. 

Paul  C.  Maddox  (272) . 306  Standard  Bldg. 

Frank  C.  Owens  (7) . 521  Grant  Bldg. 

Ward  Wight  (146) . 202  Healey  Bldg. 

Augusta 

Adrian  B.  Sherman  (62) . 138  Eighth  St. 

Macon 

William  G.  Hardeman  (449) . 

563  Mulberry  St. 

ILLINOIS 

Carbondale 

I.  W.  Dill  (89) . 217  W.  Main  St. 


Chicago 

Abram  L.  Alcorn  (330) . 2446  E.  75th  St. 

Arthur  L.  Anderson  (484). .7  S.  Dearborn  St. 

John  C.  Bowers  (147) . 4628  Broadway 

Kendall  Cady  (126) . 38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

James  J.  Carroll  (148) . 1856  E.  68rd  St. 

John  F.  Cary  (485)  . . 7  S.  Dearborn  St. 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.  (1)....38  S.  Dearborn  St. 
John  McMullen  Ducey  (367). .208  S.  La  Salle 

Charles  William  Ehrat  (77) . 

3180  Sheridan  Rd. 

James  E.  Gallagher,  Jr.  (285) . 

437  E.  111th  St. 

John  H.  Hagerty  (90) 820  N.  Tower  Ct. 

Henry  T.  Holsman  (78) . 1601  E.  67th  St. 

Ferd  Kramer  (212) . 16  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Fred  M.  Lorish  (8) . 1366  E.  63rd  St. 

J.  Ward  Martin  (846). .410  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Edwin  H.  Melone  (347)  ....6687  W.  Lake  St. 

Richard  Lawrence  Nelson  (404) . . . 

38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Donald  O’Toole  (130) . 461  E.  111th  St. 

Frank  G.  Reynolds  (406). .600  N.  Dearborn  St. 

E.  W.  Salisbury  (868). . 101  W.  Adams  St. 

Percy  E.  Wagner  (848) . 

Room  1200,  186  S.  La  Salle  St. 

Tighe  E.  Woods  (281) . 

%  OPA,  222  W.  Adams  St. 

Evanston 

William  O.  Campbell  (416). ...12  Milburn  Pk. 
Gwilsrm  Williams  (620) ....1671  Sherman  Ave. 

Oak  Park 

Whltaey  W.  Bowers  (406).... 1048  South  Blvd. 

David  D.  Decker  (849) . 1119  Pleasant  St. 

Sanborn  O.  Houser  (360)  ....1026  North  Blvd. 


INDIANA 

Gary 

Henry  G.  Hay,  Jr.  (91) . . . 

Rm.  638,  604  Broadway 

Hammond 

Edward  B.  Kaelin  (9) . 5231  Hohman  Ave. 

Indianapolis 

M.  L.  Hall  (70) . 129  E.  Market  St. 

South  Bend 

Marlin  Miller  (369) . 630  J.  M.  S.  Bldg. 

IOWA 

Davenport 

Geo.  R.  Auerochs  (149) . 

205  E.  Rushholme  St. 

Des  Moines 

Ralph  L.  Jester  (313) . 209  Fleming  Bldg. 

Arthur  S.  Kirk  (129) . 900  Grand  Ave. 

KANSAS 

Topeka 

David  Neiswanger  (124).... 116  W.  Sixth  Ave. 

Wichita 

Hobart  C.  Brady  (370) . 1002  Bitting  Bldg. 

Melvin  M.  Williams  (288) . 

Wheeler  Kelly  Hagny  Bldg. 

KENTUCp 

Louisville 

Harry  W.  Goodman  (10) . 

601  Louisville  'Tr.  Bldg. 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans 

J.  Wallace  Paletou  (371) . 714  Union  St. 

MAINE 

South  Portland 

Donald  D.  Hathaway  (291) . 

Lt.  (j.g.)  U.S.N.,  38  BeUevue  Ave. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

N.  Stanley  Bortner  (507). ...912  Keyser  Bldg. 

George  M.  Hampson  (79)  ..312  Union  Tr.  Bldg. 
Charles  H.  Hurley  (289) . 

4230  Lock  Raven  Blvd. 

William  J.  Martin  (473) . 6  Upland  Rd. 

Peyton  B.  Strobel  (372). .2206  N.  Charles  St. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

James  H.  Alphen  (629) . 18  Oliver  St. 

Watson  Grant  Cutter  (95). ...73  ‘Tremont  St. 
William  H.  Dolben  (499)..161  Devonshire  St. 

Francis  P.  Gately  (388) . 1()  State  St. 

Basil  Gavin  (460) . 8  Newbury  St. 

Carleton  Hunneman  (362)... .6  Arlington  St. 

Harold  L.  Niles  (600) . 10  Post  Office  Sq. 

John  Nordblom  (97) . 18  Oliver  St. 

Robert  C.  Nordblom  (12) . 18  Oliver  St. 

William  Pease  O’Brien  (468) . 

209  Washington  St. 
Lorin  D.  Paine  (213). .107  Massachusetts  Ave. 

James  Mason  Rothwell  (98) . 

107  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Frederick  Wayland  (631) . 

1970  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Brighton 

Henry  G.  Kiggen  (630) . 

1568  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Brookline 

William  H.  Dyer  (71) . 1318  Beacon  St. 

ClifiTord  V.  Miller  (13) . 1394  Beacon  St. 

F.  Paul  Morgan  (260) . 1394  Beacon  St. 

Benjamin  A.  Richardson  (100) . 

1894  Beacon  St. 

Abraham  M.  Sonnabend  (608) . 

1870  Beacon  St. 

Cambridge 

Edward  S.  Stimpson  (532) . 10  Temple  St. 

Lawrence 

William  A.  Hilbert  (331). .209  Bay  State  Bldg. 

Lynn 

Charles  W.  Turner  (14) . 66  Central  Ave. 
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Newton 

Francis  Lincoln  Boswell  (2»0)-.._ . — . 

286  Washington  St. 

Somerville 

Harry  A.  Gilbert  (15) . . 886  Broadway 

Springfield 

Henry  11.  Clark,  Jr.  (101). . 100  Broadway 

Worcester 

Frank  B.  Clarkson  (533). ...2  Wild  Rose  Ave. 


MICHIGAN 

Detroit 

Howard  Bliss  (29'O~>~—~2706  Eaton  Towet 
Isaac  Jacob  Coheri  (150).. ..8164  Second  Blvd. 

John  A.  Dod^  (16) . 808  Park  Ave.  Bldg. 

Thomas  J.  Fitsgerald  (814) . 580  Shelby  St 

John  Crawford  Frost,  Jr.  (161) . 

3963  Penobscot  Bldg. 

Guy  S.  Greene  (17) . 144  Lafayette  Blvd. 

WiUiam  C.  Haines  (293). .4850  CoorviUe  Ave. 

Lewis  H.  Haskins  (152) . . . . 

1610  David  Stott  Bldg. 
William  C.  Hints  (240). .416  Hammond  Bldg. 

H.  P.  Holmes  (63) . 416  Hanunond  Bldg. 

Frank  A.  Howes  (897). .806  Dime  Bank  Bldg. 
Donald  D.  James  (215) — 700  Penobscot  Bldg. 
James  C.  Johnston  (158). .1388  Majestic  Bldg. 

Frank  T.  King  (164) . „....761  Griswold  St. 

Norman  C.  Scudder  (459). . . . 

1780  Penobscot  Bldg. 
George  T.  Shapland  (460) 

416  Penobscot  Bldg. 
Lee  K.  SiUoway  (18). ...8th  Floor.  Buhl  Bldg. 
John  S.  Spencer  (166)....416  Hammond  Bldg. 

Robert  W.  TreadweU  (407) - 

902  Lafayette  Bldg. 

Egbert  C.  Vender  Veen  (282). . . . 

617  Penobscot  Bldg. 

Flint 

Claude  O.  Darby  (873) . 

201-3  F.  P.  Smith  Bldg. 
George  C.  Kellar  (261) . 804  Sherman  Bldg. 


Grand  Rapids 

Silas  F.  Albert  (166) . 

206  Peoples  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Robert  J.  Ogden  (601) . 

906  Peoples  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Lansing 

Edward  G.  Hacker  (19) . 

221%  W.  Washtenaw  St. 

RusseU  F.  Phillips  (898) . . - 

219%  W.  Washtenaw  St. 

William  Joseph  Porter,  Jr.  (167) . «... . 

105  E.  Washtenaw  St. 

C.  Rowland  Stebbins  (20) . 

105  E.  Washtenaw  St. 


Muskegon 

Harvey  I.  Nedeau  (294). 


Jefferson  A  Webster  Sts. 


Pontiac 

Floyd  Kent  (502) _ 24  West  Lawrence  St. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 

Fred  L.  Chapman  (208). .619  Marquette  Ave. 

E.  R.  Price  (64) . 1182  Met.  Bldg. 

James  R.  Thorpe  (65) . 519  Marquette  Ave. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson 

Leon  T.  Rogers  (21) . 500%  E.  Capitol  St. 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City 

Byron  G.  Bliss  (861) . 404  Fidelity  Bldg. 

Gmrge  M.  Bliss  (108)  . . 17  E.  Tenth  St. 

David  B.  ChUds  (862)  „1  New  England  Bldg. 

Charles  F.  Curry  (158) _ 921  Baltimore  Ave. 

B.  Haywood  Hagerman  (474) . . — 

928  Grand  Ave. 

Arnold  Norman  (461) . 909  Baltimore  Ave. 

Carl  Ragsdale  (542) . 200  Temple  Bldg. 

Carl  B.  Rechner  (296)  . . . 

1000  Natl.  Fidelity  Life  Bldg. 
Raymond  K.  Sheriff  (509)  ....1002  Walnut  St. 


Lowell  Goodman  Simonds  (261 )»..._ . 

409  Dv^ht  Bldg. 

WiUiam  R.  SUnley  (876) _ 1002  Walnut  St. 

Woodford  C.  Taylor,  Jr.  (876)  ....Victor  Bldg. 
LaMar  H.  Wright  (361) . 609  Temple  Bldg. 

St.  Louis 

WUliam  F.  Baggerman  (816) . 

5330  Dehnar  Blvd. 
H.  L.  Comet,  Jr.  (296)..,. — 719  Chestnut  St. 
Ralph  F.  D’Oench  (252). ...8982  LindeU  Blvd. 
MelviUe  A.  Eckert  (462).. ..8982  LindeU  Blvd. 

Carol  V.  Laux  (463) . 4668  Gravois  Blvd. 

Louis  Maginn  (22) . 706  Chestnut  St. 

Elliott  S.  MiUer  (23) . 817  N.  11th  St. 

Delbert  S.  Wenslick  (120). .8668  W.  Pine  Blvd. 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha 

William  B.  Hargleroad,  III  (464) 

1904  Faraam  St. 
John  H.  Peterson  (360) . 202  S.  19th  St. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park 

Theodore  F.  Appleby  (42) . 

Main  St.  &  Mattison  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 

Rudolph  J.  BusbeU  (219) . 

246  S.  Vermont  Ave. 

Bernard  F.  Dever  (169 

S.  E.  Cor.  California  &  Atlantic  Aves. 

Joeeph  D.  Farrington  (160) . 

21  S.  Tennessee  Ave. 
Edward  D.  Gottlieb  (121). .1616  Auntie  Ave. 

Byron  Jenkins  (82) . . . 

6209  Atlantic  Ave.,  Ventnor 

Russell  C.  Roney  (72) . 1421  Atlantic  Ave. 

Brooklawn 

Leon  M.  Clair  (162) . 

Broadway  ft  Chestnut  St. 

Camden 

Alexander  Cooper  (163) . 506  Market  St. 

EUis  Goodman  (164) . 616  Market  St. 

Earl  R.  Lippincott  (166 )....! 06  N.  Seventh  St. 

J.  Wm.  Markheim  (48)..„........646  Market  St. 

Charles  R.  Myers,  2nd  (24). .12  N.  Seventh  St. 

C.  Armel  Nutter  (74)  ........101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Harold  P.  Nutter  (166) . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Reba  N.  Obus  (167) . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Abraham  J.  RMenfeld  (168).... . . . . 

709  Market  St. 

Roy  R.  Stewart  (258) . 201  Broadway 

Leon  E.  Todd  (76) . 2628  Westfield  Ave. 

East  Newark 

Charles  Toyen  (510) . 900  Passaic  Ave. 

East  Orange 

Henry  M.  Lesher  (26) . 68  N.  Grove  St. 

George  W.  Seiler,  Jr.  (106 )..... ...520  Main  St. 

Harry  A.  Taylor  (2) . . . 620  Main  St. 

Elizabeth 

Frank  J.  Brown  (78) . 160  Elmora  Ave. 

L.  S.  Kaufman  (400)_»........280  N.  Broad  St 

R.  Mason  Kirkland  (26) . 126  Broad  St 

Bertram  B.  MiUer  (80) . 281  Broad  St 

James  Rosensohn  (27) . Hersh  Tower 

C.  S.  StaUard  (863). . 280  Broad  St. 

Max  Tieger  (122) . 216  Broad  St 

Englewood 

(George  R.  Fessler  (264) . 10  Depot  Sq. 

Hoboken 

Thomas  A.  Garibaldi  (584) . 77  River  St. 

Clinton  B.  Snyder  (486) . 61  Newark  St 

Jersey  City 

Seely  Cade  (46) . 911  Bergen  Ave. 

Edward  F.  Carbin  (169) . 879  Bergen  Ave. 

Michael  (^nner  (882) . 82  Journal  Sq. 

Walter  Koster  (889) . 2826  Boulevard 

Edward  F.  Lyman  (611). .26  Journal  Square 

Harry  V.  Moser  (883) . 860  Bergen  Ave. 

Norman  Ostrow  (486) . 889  Jackson  Ave. 

Ben  Schloasberg  (267)»-.~~ — 896  Bergen  Ave. 
Murray  R.  Siegel  (170)  ...._....„82  Journal  Sq. 

D.  E.  C.  Somers  (128) . 700  Bergen  Ave. 

Anna  S.  Wolf  (487) . . . 889  Jackson  Ave. 

Kearny 

Isidor  Mints  (535) . 508  Kearney  Ave. 
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Maplewood 

J.  Lewis  Fiacre  (334). .1874  Springfield  Ave. 


Lionel  C.  Hartford  (491) . 71  OaUand  Rd. 

Hawley  Jaquith  (390) . Depot  Plaza 


Merchantville 

Harry  A.  Willson  (28) . 

Cove  Rd.  &  Wayne  Ave. 

Montclair 

George  H.  Stanton  (436)....... . 16  Church  St. 


Sydney  M.  Valentine  (488) . 16  Church  St. 

John  Young,  Jr.  (489).. ..406  Bloomfield  Ave. 

Newark 

Sidney  G.  Bedworth  (364) . 880  Broad  St 

William  J.  Carew  (490) . 917  Broad  St 

Harry  Coddington  (391) . 744  Broad  St. 

David  Cronheim  (46) . 89  Branford  PI. 

Sargent  Dumper  (297)» . 80  Clinton  St 

James  J.  Fitzsimmons  (298). ...61  Clinton  St 

Herbert  E.  (Soldberg  (476) . 60  Park  PI. 

Morton  Howard  (299) . 31  Clinton  St 

W.  Edson  Huegel  (492) . 17  Academy  St 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb  (800) . 917  Broad  St 

Sanford  Krasner  (493) . 60  Park  PL 

Thomas  F.  Maher,  Jr.  (866). ...800  Broadway 

William  F.  May  (896) _ 766  Broad  St 

Edward  B.  McCaffrey  (126) . 606  Broad  St 

Louis  J.  Nass  (801) . 68  Park  PL 

Albert  C.  Rachlin  (621) . 17  Academy  St. 

Israel  J.  Rachlin  (216) . 17  Academy  St 

Thomas  G.  Robinson  (494) . 80  Clinton  St. 

John  M.  Rogers  (409). .................766  Broad  St 

Joel  L.  ScMesinger  (336) . 31  Clinton  St. 

Milton  Stem  (496) . 744  Broad  St 

Harry  J.  Stevens  (81) . 478  Central  Ave. 

Carlo  C.  Tripaldi  (496) . 

228  Mt.  Prospect  Ave. 
George  N.  Weiman  (802) . 60  Park  PL 


Newton 

Adolphus  Newman  Lockwood  (172) . - 

17  Main  St 

North  Bergen 

Cristine  B.  Nolan  (29). .940  Bergen  Turnpike 


Passaic 

Gilbert  D.  Bogart  (278) . 667  Main  Ave. 

Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vought  (128) _ 7-18  Smith  St 

Plainfield 

William  G.  McDowell  (80) . 162  North  Ave. 

Albert  R.  Walker  (893) . 201  Park  Ave. 

Princeton 

Edmund  D.  Cook  (173) . 186  Nassau  St. 

Ridgewood 

Harold  W.  Cheel  (44) . 46  N.  Broad  St 

S.  WiUiam  Walstmm  (174) . . . . 

201  E.  Ridgewood  Ave. 

Rutherford 

Ellwood  S.  New  (421) . 6  Ames  Ave. 

Teaneck 

Alexander  Summer  (47)....791  Queen  Ann  Rd. 
Herman  J.  Tulp  (176) . 889  Cedar  Lane 


Trenton 

H.  S.  Kline  (176) . 620  Trenton  Tr.  Bldg. 

Union 

Leonard  J.  Zehnbauer  (48) . 

998  Stuyvesant  Ave. 

Verona 

Edward  C.  Bitter  (408) . 129  HiUside  Ave. 


Westwood 

Walter  E.  Hudson  (817)... .26  Westwood  Ave. 
Clifton  F.  Trimble  (497) . 284  Third  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 
Buffalo 

Joseph  W.  Becker  (636)....19  S.  Division  St. 

Philip  W.  Ransom  (687) . 17  Court  St 

J.  B.  Wood  (879) . 2747  Main  St 


Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 
Borough  of  Bronx 

Herman  A.  Acker  (82) . . 

818  E.  Kingsbridge  Rd. 


Borough  of  Brooklyn 

Joseph  W.  Catharine  (177)..» . 

149  Pierrepont  St. 

James  P.  Clark  (178) . 478  Graham  Ave. 

Edwin  Bailey  Fisher  (179) . 160  Remsen  St 

Frank  A.  Matrunola  (287). .6903  Fourth  Ave. 

Albert  R.  Mencone  (377) . 

1176  Bush  wick  Ave. 

Harry  A.  Moehring  (378) . 

686  Nostrand  Ave. 

Borough  of  Manhattan 


J.  Francis  Cahill  (241) . 236  W.  14th  St 

Alice  B.  Dodd  (466) . 419  E.  67tb  St 

Harry  B.  Helmsley  (638) . 44  East  23rd  St 

Herbert  R.  Houghton  (394). ...12  E.  41st  St. 

S.  Edwin  Kazdin  (182) . . 90  Broad  St 

George  Keiller  (423) . 226  Fifth  Ave. 

Harry  E.  Muecke  (603) . 630  Fifth  Ave. 

Walter  Oertly  (461) . 150  Broadway 

Maurice  R.  Spear  (183) . 226  Fifth  Ave. 

F.  Durand  Taylor  (274) . 93  Worth  St 


Borough  of  Queens 

John  A.  Lenz  (396) . . 

161-10  Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamaica 

Frank  S.  O’Hara  (437) . . 

40-10  82nd  St,  Jackson  Heights 
Westchester  County 

Raymond  R.  Beatty  (266) . . 

72  (iarth  Rd.,  Scars^e 

Harry  D.  Cole  (180) . 

1  Stevens  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon 

Rochester 

William  Henry  Gorsline,  Jr.  (84) . 

3  y recuse  Main  St.,  £. 

L.  T.  Eagan  (887) . . 

206  Starrett-Syracuse  Bldg. 
George  J.  Goldstein  (622)... .City  Bank  Bldg. 
Richard  N.  Groves  (612). .121  E.  Genesee  St 
Donald  T.  Pomeroy  (184). .827  Montgomery  St 
Jack  A.  We^r  (613). ...928  University  Bldg. 
West  Point 

A.  Mark  Smith  (466) . . 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Charlotte 

J.  P.  Hackney.  Jr.  (466). .110^  West  6th  St 
Hampton  B.  Keller  (462). ...418  S.  Tryon  St 

High  Point 

Ed  Mendenhall  (467)..116  W.  Washington  St. 

Winston-Salem 

Stuart  O.  Bondurant  (463) . . 

210  W.  Fourth  St 
George  B.  Kempton  (61 4)... .43  Twin  Castles 

OHIO 

Akron 

Chauncey  C.  Howell  (808). . . . . ......_ 

408  Second  Nat  Bldg. 

Bernard  W.  Ley  (186) _ 7  W.  Exchange  St 

A.  R.  Ritzman  (86) . 1099  S.  Main  St 

Canton 

Fred  H.  Broad  (488) _ 700  Harter  Bk.  Bldg. 

George  B.  Frease  (468). .127  Second  St,  N.  E. 
George  W.  Gosser  (410) -127  Second  St.  N.E. 

Willim  S.  Kinney  (446) . 

137  Sixth  St,  N.  E. 

Cincinnati 

Robert  A.  Cline  (88) . The  Enquirer  Bldg. 

Erwin  G.  Downing  (276) 

N.  W.  Cor.  Fourth  &  Walnut  Sts. 

L.  V.  DuBois  (84) . - . 

S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  A  llain  Sts. 
Richard  T.  Hosier  (469). .4th  and  Walnut  Sts. 
Carl  A.  Mayer  (49). .1616  First  Nat  Bk.  Bldg. 
Lewis  A.  White  (60)  ....Seventh  A  Walnut  Sts. 
Cleveland 

Leonard  R.  Carpenter  (470) . 

3030  Euclid  Ave. 

Roy  C.  Carpenter  (380) . Euclid  30th  Bldg. 

William  C.  Crawford  (440) . 

910  Guardian  Bldg. 

Paul  C.  Davis  (639) . 616  Superior  Ave. 

WillUm  A.  Fox  (476) . 3080  Euclid  Ave. 

Louis  E.  Goldman  (540) . 71  Euclid  Bldg. 

Eldon  R.  Leo  (44T) . 910  Guardian  Bldg. 

Charles  E.  Norlin  (616) . New  P.  O.  Bldg. 

Carlton  Schultz  (36)..— ‘The  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg. 
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Ray  M.  Shimmon  (471) . 1833  E.  13th  St. 

Lamont  H.  Stofer  (443) . 6523  Euclid  Ave. 

Arthur  E.  Wade  (76) . Plain  Dealer  Bldic. 

Columbus 

iia>aen  Edwards  (85) . 10  E.  Long  St. 

Harold  F.  Zeig  (381) . 681  E.  Town  St. 

Dayton 

Sidney  Eisenbenter  (454) . . . 

286  Fourth  St.  Arcade 

Springbeld 

Harold  S.  (zoodrich  (338) . 

25  New  Zimmerman  BMk. 

Toledo 

Laurel  G.  Blair  (411) . 506  Madison  Ave. 


OKLAHOMA 

Okmulgee 

Addison  Sessions  (283).. ..Ill  N.  Grand  Ave. 

Sand  Springs 

A.  H.  Bursess  (523) . 

Tulsa 

Veda  M.  Bostick  (477).. ..21  Atlas  Life  Bids. 


R.  B.  Collins  (478) . 204  S.  Cheyenne 

Kenneth  Crouch  (479) . 230  Beacon  Bids. 

Dan  J.  Davisson  (480) . 230  Beacon  Bids- 

Paul  Edwards  (481) . 516  Mayo  Bids. 

T.  G.  Grant  (482) . 311  Atco  Bids. 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick  (356) . Beacon  Bids. 

Ernest  C.  Leonard  (544) . 23  E.  Fourth  St. 

Victoria  Miller  (483) . 201  Beacon  Bids- 

Edward  Watters  (37) . 519  S.  Main  St. 


OREGOH 

Portland 

William  W.  Barendrick  (188). . . . . . 

200  Wilcox  Bids- 
Robert  M.  Barser  (382). .236  S.  W.  Broadway 

William  L.  Brewster,  Jr.  (412) _ _ _ 

803  American  Bank  Bids- 

Harry  S.  Coleman  (357) . 

1301  Public  Service  Bids. 
Leroy  D.  Draper  (383). .236  S.  W.  Broadway 
James  R.  Haisht  (51). .408  S.  W.  Fourth  Ave. 

C.  I.  Meyers  (339) . 

The  United  States  Nat.  Bk. 
Chester  A.  Moores  (266). .415  S.W.  Sixth  Ave. 

David  B.  Simpson  (189) . 200  Wilcox  Bids. 

Donald  L.  Woodward  (384) . . 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Bethlehem 

Wesley  R.  Masten  (107 )...... 102  E.  Broad  St. 

Chester 

Earle  F.  Hewes  (217) . 621  Welsh  St. 

Erie 

Floyd  A.  Baker  (516)  ....Security  Bank  Bids. 
Rowena  L.  Hasmann  (441). .2714  Liberty  St. 
E.  W.  MUler  (517) . Marine  Bank  Bids. 

Heselton 

Robert  D.  Quin  (386) . 

Hazelton  Nat.  Bank  Bids. 
Lewis  C.  Detwiler  (218) . 6  E.  Airy  St. 

Philadelphia 

Boyd  T.  Barnard  (66)  ..Lincoln-Liberty  Bids. 
Josiah  Bunting,  2nd  (399)  ,>.1424  Walnut  St. 

Chester  J.  Cincotta  (108) . . . — 

200  Bankers  Securities  Bids. 
Elton  G.  Crockett  (455)  ....1421  Chestnut  St. 

H.  Walter  Graves  (220 )....> . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Reynold  H.  Greenbers  (38) . 

17th  A  Sansom  Sts. 

William  H.  Groetzinser,  Jr.  (518) . 

708  Market  St.,  Nati.  Bk.  Bids. 

Alfred  L.  Hais  (318) _ 7010  Elmwood  Ave. 

Samuel  T.  Hall  (111) . 123  S.  Broad  St. 

Roy  A.  Heymann  (112) . 216  S.  Broad  St. 

C.  Harry  Johnson  (52) . Packard  Bids- 

John  G.  Keck  (114) . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

E.  Fred  Kemner  (190) . . . - 

Bustleton  A  Grant  Aves. 

James  C.  Leeper  (221) . 1601  Lewis  Tower 

James  H.  Livezly  (191) . 

S.  E.  Cor.  Sixth  A  Dickinson  Sts. 

John  J.  MacDonald  (413) . 21  S.  12th  St. 

J.  William  Markeim  (43) - 1424  Walnut  St. 

William  I.  Mirkil  (67) . 123  S.  Broad  St. 

D.  O.  Morton  (231) _ Walnut  A  Juniper  Sts. 


Walter  A.  Nash  (193) . 1307  Packard  Bids. 

Thomas  Calvin  Pillion  (115) . 

Walnut  A  Juniper  Sts. 

Glyndon  Priestman  (o3> . 

18  W.  Chelten  Ave.,  Germantown 

William  Push  (116) . 5713  Market  St. 

Roland  R.  Randall  (340)  ....1211  Chestnut  St. 

Herbert  H.  Rose  (222) . 8  S.  40  th  St. 

Edward  Rosewater  (194) . 

N.  E.  Cor.  15th  A  Locust  Sts. 

James  C.  Seiss  (304) . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer  (117) . 

N.  E.  Cor.  15th  A  Locust  Sts. 
R.  Drummond  Smith  (195). ...100  S.  Broad  St. 

Ralph  M.  Taylor  (228)..> . 27  S.  40th  St. 

Walter  R.  Taylor  (224) . 27  S.  40th  St. 

Georse  R.  Weikel  (225) . 

N.  E.  Cor.  17th  A  Sansom  Sts. 

Norman  Weiss  (39) . 213  S.  Broad  St. 

Robert  M.  Wilson  (64) . 

Walnut  A  Juniper  Sts. 

Pittsburgh 

A.  J.  Aberman  (226) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

M.  J.  Aberman  (227) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

Norman  S.  Blair  (306) . 341  Fourth  Ave 

M.  B.  Collins  (545) . 312  Fourth  Ave. 

H.  M.  Curry  (546) . 312  Fourth  Ave. 

James  F.  Gilson  (228) . 311  Fourth  Ave. 

William  M.  Hall  (386). .695  Washington  Blvd. 

George  A.  Meyers  (229) . 450  Fourth  Ave. 

George  E.  Meyers  (280) . 450  Fourth  Ave. 

^rry  E.  Pople  (306) . 302  Frick  Bldg. 

B.  F.  Richards  (232) . 6006  Centre  Ave 

E.  W.  Rudert  (233) . 701  Washington  Rd. 

Meyer  H.  Sachs  (484) . 6822  Forbes  St 

Frank  W.  Schornagle  (234). .440  Fourth  Ave. 

F.  E.  Shaughnessy  (236) . 7216  Kelly  St. 

James  W.  Stevenson,  Jr.  (547) . 

666  Washington  Rd. 

Arthur  F.  Texter  (868) . 720  Wood  St. 

Thomas  N.  Wilson  (548) . Union  Tr.  Co. 

Reading 

Miller  J.  Eckel  (307) . 20  N.  Fourth  St, 

Sidney  L.  Mcllvain  (550) . 

616  Washington  St. 

Jacob  L.  Rieser  (549) . 616  Washington  St. 

M.  Duke  Sowers  (541) . 633  Penn  St. 

Shamokin 

Charles  E.  Hoover  (551) . 

2-4  W.  Independence  St. 

Wilkea-Barre 

Robert  L.  Casper  (55) . Miners  Bk.  Bldg 

Williamsport 

Fred  B.  Wetzel  (66) . 26  W.  Third  St 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence 

Frederick  J.  Bashaw  (308) . . 

616  Hospital  Tr.  Bldg. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Greenville 

Alester  G.  Furman,  Jr.  (276) . 

1600  Woodside  Bldg. 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga 

Scott  N,  Brown  (196) . 719  Walnut  St. 

Memphis 

W.  D.  Galbreath  (68) . 

Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

John  J.  Heflin,  Jr.  (887) . 

Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

Will  H.  Higgins  (414) . 42  S.  Second  St. 

Albert  F.  Kerns  (424). .601  U.  P.  Bank  Bldg. 

Nashville 

J.  B.  Gillespie  (118) . 200  Sixth  Ave..  N 


TEXAS 

Amarillo 

J.  Hal  Brown  (69) . 109  E.  Ninth  St 

El  Paso 

W.  M.  Zuendt  (187) . Bassett  Tower  Bldg. 

San  Antonio 

A.  H.  Cadwallader,  Jr.  (197) . 

935  Majestic  Bldg. 
Harold  W.  Keller  (236) . 419  Fulton  Ave. 
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UTAH 

Salt  Lake  Citjr 

H.  P.  Kipp  (604) . 161  S.  Main  St. 

F.  Orin  Woodbury  (68) . 

18  K.  on  S.  Temple  St. 

Norfolk 

D.  H.  Goodman  (199) . 800  Dickson  Bldg. 

Richmond 

Merrill  E.  Raab  (200) . 710  E.  Main  St 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer  (67).... 1018  E.  Main  St 

WASHINGTON 

Bellingham 

E.  A.  Wheeler  (267) . 1411  Commercial  St 

Seattle 

Arthur  Z.  Bold  (268) . 810  Second  Ave 

Bert  G.  Owen  (269) . 810  Republic  Bldtr. 
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Arthur  Vander  Sys  (260)... .207  Douglas  Bids:. 
Donald  H.  Yates  (842)....?02  Republic  Bldg. 


WISCONSIN 

Madison 

D.  J.  Benedict  (69) . 24  W.  Mifflin  St 

Byron  L.  Caldwell  (442). .165  Lakewood  Blvd. 

Earl  D.  Haley  (869) . 124  State  St 

Harry  B.  Haley  (811) . 124  State  St 

Milwaukee 

Glen  A.  Wilson  (505)161  W.  Wisconsin  Ave. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA.  CANADA 

Vancouver 

John  Gibson  Walker  (201) . 418  Howe  St 


The  Officers  of  the  Institute  Announce  with  Sincere  Regret  the  Death  of 
the  Following  Members: 

FREDERICK  L.  WOLF,  South  Orange,  N.  J.;  born  April  28,  1883;  admitted 
October  27,  1939;  died  October  20,  1942. 

JOHN  A.  HOPE,  Boston,  Mass.;  born  June  13,  1896;  admitted  January  1,  1938; 
died  November  28,  1942. 
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Organization  Members 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


Organization  Members  of  The  In¬ 
stitute  of  Real  Estate  Management: 

1.  Are  actively  and  reputably  engaged, 
with  a  good  record,  in  the  business  of 
real  estate  management. 

2.  Segregate  clients’  funds  in  a  separate 
bank  account,  or  accounts,  so  that  they 
are  never  commingled  with  funds  be¬ 
longing  to  the  management  firm. 

3.  Take  no  commissions,  rebates,  dis¬ 
counts,  or  other  benefits,  in  connection 
with  the  management  of  property,  on 
the  purchase  of  supplies  equipment, 
repairs,  or  other  services,  except  with 
the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the 
owners  concerned.  Itemize  any  such 
items  clearly  on  the  owner’s  monthly 
statement. 

4.  Maintain  fidelity  bonds  on  all  officers 
and  all  employees  handling  or  account¬ 
ing  for  clients’  funds. 

5.  Make  no  charges  to  clients’  accounts 
until  bills  have  actually  been  paid. 

6.  Are  member  of  Member  Boards,  or  In¬ 
dividual  Members,  of  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 

ALAIAHA 

Birmingbam 

Jcmiaon  Realty  Co.,  Inc., 

Robert  Jemison,  Jr.......2106  Third  Are.,  N. 

CALIFORNIA 

Los  AMcles 

W.  I.  HoUinseworth  A  Co., 

B.  O.  MiUer . 606  S.  Hill  St. 

San  Diego 

Percy  H.  Goodwin  Co., 

Ewart  W.  Goodwin . First  Nat.  Bids. 

COLORADO 

Denver 

L.  F.  Eppich,  Inc., 

Clarence  T.  Webb . ».606  Colo.  Bids. 

Lyons  A  Johnson  Co. 

Ernest  P.  DeMoulin,  Jr . 1080  16th  St. 

Momson  A  Morrison,  Inc., 

George  R.  Morrison . 1650  Broadway 

Van  Schaack  A  Co., 

E.  Sanford  GreKory...._....».....724  17th  St. 

Pueblo 

Steel  City  Investment  Co., 

D.  P.  Ducy.„ . 810  N.  Main  St. 


CONNECTICUT 

Bristol 

Tracy,  Driscoll  A  Co.,  Inc. 

Hilary  S.  Driscoll — .......... _ 126  Main  St 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMIIA 

Wasbington 

Drury  Realty  Corp., 

Paul  O.  Drury . 1787  H  St.,  N.  W. 

Mount  Vernon  Mortgage  Corp., 

Robert  T.  Highfleld . 206  Machinists  Bldg. 

Shannon  A  Lochs  Co., 

Frank  J.  Luchs . 1606  H  St.  N.  W. 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville 

Palmer  A  Reese  Co., 

George  R.  Mason,  Jr . 816  W.  Forsyth  St 

Miami 

The  Keyes  Co., 

Kenneth  S.  Keyes . 19  W.  Flagler  St 

Tampa 

Jay  Hearin,  Inc., 

Jay  L.  Hearin . 812-16  Maas  Bldg. 

M.  H.  Mabry  Co.. 

M.  H.  Mabry . 609  Twiggs  St 

Warren-Henderson  Realty  Co.,  Inc., 

Julian  W.  Cooper . 602  Tampa  St 

West  Palm  Beacb 
Studstill  A  Hollenbeck,  Inc., 

J.  E.  Hollenbeck . 108  S.  Olive  Ava 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

Draper-Owens  Co., 

Frank  C.  Owens . 621  Grant  Bldg. 

Rankin-Whitten  Realty  Co., 

W.  J.  Hogan,  Jr...l41  Carnegie  Way,  N.  W. 
Ward  Wight  A  Co., 

Ward  Wight . 202  Healey  Bldg 

Augusta 

Sherman  A  Hemstreet  Inc., 

Adrian  B.  Sherman . 188  Eighth  St 

ILLINOIS 

Carbondale 

Dill  Investment  Co., 

I.  W.  DiU . 217  W.  Main  St 

Chicago 

John  C.  Bowers  Co., 

John  C.  Bowers . 4628  Broadway 

Downs.  Mohl  A  Co., 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr . 88  S.  Dearborn  St 

Draper  A  Kramer.  Inc., 

Ferd  Kramer . 16  N.  Dearborn  St 

John  H.  Hagerty, 

John  H.  Hagerty . 820  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Donald  O’Toole  A  Co., 

Donald  O’Toole _ 487  E.  111th  St 

Parker-Holsman  Co., 

Henry  T.  Holsman . ..1601  E.  67th  St 

Swan-Lorish,  Inc., 

Fred  M.  Lorish . . 1601  E.  68rd  St 

Wirtz,  Haynie  A  Ehrat,  Inc., 

Charles  William  Ehrat....8180  Sheridan  Rd 
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INDIANA 

Gary 

Commercial  Securities  Co., 

Henry  G.  Hay,  Jr...Rm.  638,  504  Broadway 
Indianapolia 
Hall-Hnttel  Co.,  Inc., 

M.  L.  Hall . 129  E.  Market  St. 

IOWA 

Oes  Moines 

Chamberlain,  Kirk  &  Co., 

Arthur  S.  Kirk . 900  Grand  Ave. 

Jester  ft  Sons, 

Ralph  L.  Jester . 209  Fleming  Bldg. 

KANSAS 

Topeka 

The  Neiswanger  Investment  Co., 

David  Neiswanger . 115  W.  Sixth  Ave. 


FranciscuS'Maginn,  Inc., 

Louis  Maginn . 706  Chestnut  St. 

Real  Estate  Management  Co., 

Elliott  S.  MUler . 317  N.  11th  St. 

Wenzlick  Sales  ft  Management  Organisation, 
Inc.,  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick..3658  W.  Pine  Blvd. 


NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park 

T.  Frank  Appleby  Agency,  Inc., 

Theodore  F.  Appleby . Main  St.  ft 

Mattison  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 

Byron  Jenkins. 

Byron  Jenkins..6209  Atlantic  Ave.,  Ventnor 
Isidor  Schmeidler, 

Russell  C.  Roney . 1421  Atlantic  Ave 

Stanley  Atlantic  Realty  Co., 

Edward  D.  Gottlieb . 1516  Atlantic  Ave 


KENTUCKY 

Louisville 

Goodman  ft  Hambleton,  Ine, 

Harry  W.  Goodman. .601  Louisville  Tr.  Bldg. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

George  M.  Hampson, 

George  M.  Hampson..312  Union  Tr.  Bldg. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 

Boston  Management  Corporation 

Basil  Gavin . 8  Newbury  St. 

John  A.  Hope,  Inc., 

John  A.  Hope . 2  Thompson  Sq. 

Robert  A.  Noidblom  Management  Co., 

Robert  C.  Nordblom . 18  Oliver  St. 

Brookline 

Dyer  ft  Co., 

William  H.  Dyer . 1818  Beacon  St. 

Clifford  V.  Miller.  Inc., 

Clifford  V,  MiUer . 1394  Beacon  St. 


Lynn 

Harry  T.  Turner  Co., 
Charles  W.  Turner. 
Somerville 
Harry  A.  Gilbert, 
Harry  A.  Gilbert . 


.66  Central  Ave. 


.881  Broadway 


MICHIGAN 

Detroit 

John  A.  Dodds, 

John  A.  Dodds . 808  Park  Ave.  Bldg. 

Hannan  Real  Estate  Exchange,  Inc., 

Guy  S.  Greene . 144  Lafayette  Blvd. 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Inc., 

H.  P.  Holmes . 416  Hammond  Bldg. 

Grand  Rapids 

Albert-Realtors, 

Silas  F.  Albert....206  Peoples  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Lansing 

Advance  Realty  Co., 

C.  Rowland  Stebbins..l06  E.  Washtenaw  St. 
Edward  G.  Hacker  Co., 

Edward  G.  Hacker..221^  W.  Washtenaw  St. 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 

Thorpe  Bros.,  Inc.,  • 

James  R.  Thorpe . 619  Marquette  Ave. 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City 

P.  A.  Simonds  Investment  Co.. 

Lowell  Goodman  Simonda..409  Dwight  Bldg. 

St.  Louis 

The  Ralph  D’Oench  Co., 

Ralph  F.  D’Oench . 8982  Lindell  Blvd. 


Camden 

Ellis  Goodman  ft  Co., 

Ellis  Goodman . 515  Market  St 

Chas.  R.  Myers  ft  Co.,  Inc., 

Chas.  R.  Myers,  2nd . 12  N.  Seventh  St 

Nutter  Mortgage  Service, 

C.  Armel  Nutter . 101  N.  Seventh  St 

Leon  E.  Todd,  Inc., 

Leon  E.  Todd . 2623  Westfield  Ave 

East  Orange 

Henry  M.  Lesher, 

Henry  M.  Lesher . 68  N.  Grove  St 

Frank  H.  Taylor  ft  Son,  Inc., 

Harry  A.  Taylor . 620  Main  St 

Elizabeth 
Brown  ft  Brown,  Inc., 

Frank  J.  Brown . 160  Elmora  Ave. 

Jersey  Mortgage  Co., 

C.  S.  StaUard . 280  N.  Broad  St 

R.  J.  Kirkland  ft  Son. 

R.  Mason  Kirkland..,.—-- . 126  Broad  St 

B.  B.  Miller  Management  Co., 

Bertram  B.  Miller . 281  Broad  St. 

James  Rosensohn,  Inc., 

James  Rosensohn . Hersh  Tower 

Hoboken 

The  Joseph  J.  Garibaldi  Org., 

Thomas  A.  Garibaldi . 77  River  St 

Jersey  City 
Seely  Cade,  Inc., 

S^y  Cade . 911  Bergen  Ave. 

J.  I.  Kislak.  Inc., 

Murray  R.  Siegel . 32  Journal  Sq. 

Walter  Koster  Realty  Co., 

Walter  Koster . 2326  Boulevard 

Harry  V.  Moser,  Inc., 

Harry  V.  Moser . 850  Bergen  Ave. 

Ben  Schlossberg,  Inc., 

Ben  Schlossberg.-..-. . 896  Bergen  Ave 

D.  E.  C.  Somers, 

D.  E.  C.  Somers . 700  Bergen  Ave 

Maplewood 

Mansfield  ft  Swett,  Inc., 

Hawley  Jaquith . Depot  Plaxs 

Merchantville 
Harry  A.  Willson, 

Harry  A.  Willson....Cove  Rd.  ft  Wayne  Ave. 

Newark 

Abeles,  Stevens.  Ine, 

Edward  B.  McCaffrey . 605  Broad  St 

David  Cronheim, 

David  Cronheim . 39  Branford  PL 

Feist  ft  Feist, 

Louis  J.  Mass . — . 68  Park  PL 

Louis  Schlesinger  Company. 

Joel  L.  ^hlesinger . 31  Clinton  St 

Harry  J.  Stevens, 

Harry  J.  Stevens . 478  Central  Ave 
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North  Bergen 

James  Nolan,  Inc., 

Cristine  B.  Nolan . 940  Bersen  Turnpike 

Pacseic 

Hushes  &  Bosart,  Inc., 

Gilbert  D.  Bogart . 667  Main  Ave. 

Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vought, 

Samuel  P.  Vought . 7-13  Smith  St. 

Plainheld 

William  G.  McDowell, 

William  G.  McDowell . 162  North  Ave. 

J.  G.  Mulford  Co., 

A.  R.  Walker . 201  Park  Ave. 

Ridgewood 

Harold  W.  Cbeel, 

Harold  W.  Cheel . 46  N.  Broad  St. 

S.  S.  Walstrum-Gorduii  &  Forman,  Inc., 

S.  William  Walstrum..201  E.  Ridgewood  Ave. 

Union 

New  Suburb  Development  Co.,  Inc., 

Leonard  J.  Zehnbauer..998  Stuyvesant  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 

Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 
Borough  of  Bronx 

Herman  A.  Acker  Corp.. 

Herman  A.  Acker.. ..318  E.  Kingsbridge  Rd. 

Borough  of  Brooklyn 

The  Colonial  Realty  Co., 

Frank  A.  Matrunola . 6903  Fourth  Ave. 

Borough  of  Manhattan 

Spear  &  Co.,  Inc., 

Maurice  R.  Spear . 226  Fifth  Ave. 

Rochester 

W.  H.  Gorsline. 

Wm.  Henry  Gorsline,  Jr . 119  Main  St.,  E. 

OHIO 

Akron 

The  Heminger-Ritzman  Co., 

A.  R.  Ritzman . 1099  S.  Main  St. 

The  Herberich-Hall-Harter  Co., 

Bernard  W.  Ley . 7  W.  Exchange  St. 

Cincinnati 

Robert  A.  Cline,  Inc.. 

Robert  A.  Cline . The  Enquirer  Bldg 

The  Fifth  Third  Union  Trust  Co. 

Erwin  G.  Downing....4th  and  Walnut  Sts. 
Theodore  Mayer  &  Bro.,  . 

Carl  A.  Mayer . 1616  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

The  Fred’k  A.  Schmidt  Co., 

L.  V.  DuBois..S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  &  Main  Sts. 
The  Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co.. 

Lewis  A.  White . Seventh  &  Walnut  Sts. 

Cleveland 

The  Land  Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co., 

Arthur  E.  Wade . Plain  Dealer  Bldg. 

Carlton  Schultz  Management,  Inc., 

Carlton  Schultz . The  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg. 

Columbus 

Hayden  Edwards  Co.,  Inc.. 

Hayden  Edwards . 10  E.  Long  St. 

Springfield 

Harold  S.  Goodrich 

Harold  S.  Goodrich . 26  New 

Zimmerman  Bldg. 

OKLAHOMA 

Tulsa 

Kirkpatrick-Darnell,  Inc., 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick . Beacon  Bldg. 

OREGON 

Portland 

Consolidated,  Inc., 

James  R.  Haight . 408  S.  W.  Fourth  Ave. 

Wakefield-Fries  &  Woodward. 

Donald  L.  Woodward..236  S.  W.  Broadway 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia 

Lionel  Friedmann  &  Co., 

Edward  Rosewater . N.  E.  Cor.  16th  & 

Locust  Sts. 

Jos.  J.  &  Reynold  H.  Greenberg,  Inc., 

Reynold  H.  Greenberg..l7th  &  Sansom  Sts. 
Albert  M.  Greenfield  &  Co., 

Robert  M.  Wilson....Walnut  &  Juniper  Sts. 
Heyer-Kemner,  Inc., 

E.  Fred  Kemner....Bustleton  &  Grant  Aves. 
Heymann  &  Bro., 

Roy  A.  Heymann . 213  S.  Broad  St. 

Jackson-Cross  Co., 

Boyd  T.  Barnard . Lincoln-Liberty  Bldg. 

C.  Harry  Johnson, 

C.  Harry  Johnson . Packard  Bldg. 

John  G.  Keck  &  Co., 

John  G.  Keck . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

Markeim-Chalmers-Ludington,  Inc.. 

J.  William  Markeim . 1424  Walnut  St 

William  I.  Mirkil  Co., 

William  I.  Mirkil . 123  S.  Broad  St. 

Priestman-Helmetag  Co., 

Glyndon  Priestman . 18  W.  Chelten  Ave., 

Germantown 

Wm.  H.  W.  Quick  &  Bro.,  Inc., 

Herbert  H.  Rose . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer, 

Richard  J.  Seltzer . N.  E.  Cor.  16th  & 

Locust  Sts. 

Taylor  &  Son, 

Walter  R.  Taylor . 27  S.  40th  St. 

Pittsburgh 

Lloyd  Real  Estate  Co., 

B.  F.  Richards . 6006  Centre  Ave 

Union  Real  Estate  Co.  of  Pittsburgh, 

A.  J.  Aberman . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

Wilkes-Barre 

Lewith  &  Freeman, 

Robert  L.  Casper . Miners  Bk.  Bldg. 

Williamsport 

Fred  B.  Wetzel,  Inc., 

Fred  B.  Wetzel . 26  W.  Third  St, 


TENNESSEE 

Memphis 

Percy  Galbreath  &  Son, 

W.  D.  GaIbreath....Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

Nashville 

Geo.  R.  Gillespie  Co.,  Inc., 

J.  B.  Gillespie . 200  Sixth  Ave.,  N. 


TEXAS 

Amarillo 

A^ew  &  Brown, 

#.  Hal  Brown . 109  E.  Ninth  St 

San  Antonio 

Mortgage  Loan  &  Agency  Co., 

A.  H.  Cadwallader,  Jr . 936  Majestic  Bldg 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City 

Woodbury  Corp. 

F.  Orin  Woodbury....l8  E.  on  S.  Temple  St 


VIRGINIA 

Norfolk 

D.  H.  Goodman,  Inc., 

D.  H.  Goodman . 300  Dickson  Bldg 

Richmond 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer,  Inc., 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer . 1013  E.  Main  St 


WISCONSIN 

Madison 

John  C.  Haley  &  Sons, 

Harry  B.  Haley . 124  State  St 

The  Stanley  C.  Hanks  Co., 

D.  J.  Benedict . 24  W.  Mifflin  St 
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